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Che Pursuits of Politics, 


A Poem, 
By Timotuy Ticker, Esg., F.R.D.S.E. 
CUM NoTIS VARIORUM. 
ALPHA.’ 


‘«‘ Privy conspiracy,” the Rubrick says : 
And such petitions served for simpler days ; 
But if on prayer not yet we turn our back, 
(Like history ruled * an outworn almanack,) 





1 Alpha, of course, is to be considered merely as the general opening of 
the Alphabet. You command from the vestibule a peep into the interior 
of the building, and prepare yourself to perambulate leisurely the various 
apartments, some of which are now disclosed to you afar off, and dimly.— 

ORDECAI MuLLION. 

I may add—you soon perceive that the Guides who have kindly under- 
taken to show you the Lions, are both of them Political Antiquaries, i. e. 
Tories, but the one much more hopelessly encrusted with the secretions of 
prejudice than the other, who perhaps in the course of cantos may be dis- 
missed as convalescent. Meantime they both welcome you to the scene of 
your curiosity with an air of rueful enough gravity ; and you comprehend 
that, though the one may be more likely than the other to solicit your atten- 
tion to the dark side of every picture, your chance of doing justice to your- 
self in the inspection will be considerably improved by having a cool third 
hand to pluck you now and then by the skirts, without, however, interrupt- 
ing audibly the dialogue of the two venerable sympatetics ; in other words, 
that you will do well to cast your eye from time to time on the annotati- 
unculz of your obedient humble servant, Morcan O’Donerry. 

* The poet alludes, I believe, to the only rule of the Right Honourable 
Nick Conyngham Plunkett, Lord High Chancellor of Ireland, that has as 
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The Pursuits of Politics, 


Let litanies, reform’d to suit our lot, 
Cry, Lord deliver us from public plot ! 


To the deep echoes of some dastard den, 

Her whispers Treason scarce entrusted then ; 

But now, to harbinger her noontide pace, 

Rags elbow ermine, bludgeon jostles mace : ° 

Speak, swelling harlot, which may please thee more, 
Thy Grey’s true blue,* or Althorp’s tricolor ? 

Priest, Atheist, Pimp, and Prelate share the toil, 
Smith strives with Taylor, Maltby with Carlyle,* 





et been considered as settling the law on any one question whatever. He 
is, however, a judge from whose future exertions infinite good may be anti- 
cipated. No man of that order and profession appears to have more entire- 
ly emancipated himself from the obsolete modes of thinking so generally 
connected with the study of precedents. He is, indeed, in every sense of the 
word, (except perhaps one,) a liberal man. Regarding his past history, and 
his present contest; Tiatee e myself in the anticipation that we may live to 
see him the CampacerEs—(save only as to the dinner department—for that’s 
expensive )—of his and my native Island. From the description of a supper- 
party given by one of his lordship’s honourable and reverend sons, the Vicar 
of Bray (County Wicklow), by my intelligent friend Prince Puckler Muskaw, 
Ido not conceive it to be probable that the transference of the Church pro- 
perty of Ireland to the Roman Catholics will form any serious obstacle to 
the arrangements now alluded to. It is indeed well understood thatjhis Ho- 
liness is quite prepared to grant dispensations as to the matter of celibacy to 
such of the Anglican Incumbents as may be inclined to take the tonsure, 
rather than to part with their benefices—a class which charity bids us hope 
will turn out to be far from inconsiderable in a numerical point of view. Old 
Beresford, Jebb, Brinkley, and the like, will, of course, “ die and not live,” 
or in some way be got rid of—and among other openings for rational divines 
of respectable family, and useful connexions, Red Hats already bestride 
Archiepiscopal Mitres “in the spirit of my dream.”—M. O’D. 
* I suspect here an allusion to Gray’s description of Lord Chancellor Hat- 
ton “leading the brawl”— 


“ The Seals and Maces dance before him.”—M. O’D. 


* Whether Lord Grey’s ribbon extraordinary of the Garter is called 
True Blue, merely to mark that it has a real existence, in opposition to Lord 
samers's Tricolor flags at St James’s, which had not, but were only wished 
for, and, under a mistaken impression that they did exist, lauded by his lord- 
ship; or whether the Poet designs a sneer at the pale blue of the new and 
hitherto not much sought after order of the Guelph Chivalry,—is a point on 
which I hesitate to decide. If the latter be the just interpretation, surely 
our author is rash in his reprehension. How could such personages as the 
Lords Frederick and Ado a Fitzclarence, &c. attend the Coronation 
without stars and ribbons of some sort ? Would he have approved of Extra- 
ordinary Garters for them also? One thing I must add, and this is, that Earl 
Grey’s decoration sets off his bodily presence to much advantage, and thata 
toothless inditer of billets-doux may be the better, on occasion, for this 
sort of pride, pomp, and circumstance. And, by the way, though Lord Pal- 
merston has not yet lost his teeth, (physically speaking,) he also may be 
excused for fancying that the Grand Cross of the Bath might be of service 
to an Aphrodisiack veteran.—M. O’D. 

5 The Reverend Sidney Smith, author of Peter Plymley’s Letters, &c. &c. 
&c., Canon Residentiary of St Paul’s, Prebendary of Bristol, &c. &c. &c., and 
most probably the next on the list for a place on the Episcopal Bench in Eng- 
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And Barnes’ dear Blomfield,* prescient of his call, 
Unconsecrates and beautifies Whitehall.’ 


Yet why, stern monument of high-soul’d crime ! 
Why scrape thy wrinkles for a pantomime ? 
Why furbish now the shadows Time had strewn 
On each memorial vault of conscious stone ? 

If that black tragedy’s colossal show 

Deserved a vestibule of Inigo, 

Claims not our poor melodramatic trash, 

Of equal right, some plaster-piece from Nash ? 
Insult not Jones’s marble—nor invade 


With cockpit parodies a Martyr’s shade,° 





Jand—the Rev. R. Taylor, “chaplain to his Satanic Majesty,” &c. &c. &c.— 
the Very Rev. Dr Maltby,'Lord Bishop of Chichester, &c. &c. &c.—and 
Richard Carlyle of Fleet-street and Horsemonger-lane, Esq,, &c. &c. &c.— 
my ;--4 too well-known and appreciated to require specific comment.— 

* It is well known that the Right Honourable and Right Reverend 
Charles James Blomfield, Bishop of London, Editor of some Greek plays, 
&c. &c. &c., had the advantage of being stimulated in his academical exer- 
tions at Cambridge by the constant competition of Thomas Barnes, Esq. 
A.M., whose leading articles in the Times Newspaper, iy Mr Moore justly 
observes in a Life of Lord Byron, justly commended in terms of great 
warmth by that Leading Journal of Europe,) fairly entitle him to a place in 
the first rank of English literature. The rivalry of men of such eminence 
could not have terminated otherwise than in the establishment of a generous 
and cordial friendship—of which accordingly the history of their respective 
lives presents innumerable and highly interesting traits. Considering how 
many of the inferior contributors to the Times have of late been “ sworn of 
his Majesty’s Most Honourable Privy Council, and taken their places at the 
table accordingly,” I, for one, consider it as indecorous that a similar dis- 
tinction has not been conferred before now on the Editor, whose not lightest 
labour is probably what Hobhouse imputed to old Gifford of the Quarterly 
Review —“ pointing the periods of the Under-Secretaries.” (See the Right 
Honourable Sir J. C. Hobhouse’s preface to the 2d edit. of his History of 
the Hundred Days, a work which ought to be in the hands of every lover 
of liberal ok nga in Church and wa a O’D, _ 

’ The abolition of the Whitehall chaplainships is, as yet, one of the most 
creditable features in Dr Blomfield’s history as a Diocesan. The bigotry 
and intolerance of the old Universities required more admonitions than 
one—and I believe this was sharply enough felt in the proper quarters. 
The beautifying of the ci-devant banqueting-room, middle window and all, 
is still in progress, but whether under the Right Reverend Prelate’s super- 
intendence, or that of Lord King, I know not with certainty. Much less 
can I venture to guess whether the furbishing alluded to, has been under- 
taken with any view beyond the obvious and highly commendable one of 
fixing public attention, more vividly and permanently than might otherwise 
have been, on the degraded character of the — age of English archi- 
tecture, as exhibited over the way in that horrible Babylon of Lumber 
recently erected between the Horse-Guards and Downing-Street.—M. O’D. 

* I consider the whole of this paragraph as unguarded, and, in fact, sa- 
vage—that is to say, if I am right in meg ye its purport to be neither 
more nor less than an insinuation, that Nash holds as mean a place as an 
architect when compared with Inigo Jones, as Lord Grey does as a politi- 
cian when compared with Old Noll. This is barbarous upon Nash, who 
has already realized more cash (the best criterion of merit in all depart- 
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Why call up Cromwell’s ghost to dwindle Grey ? 
In each behold the impress of his day ; 

Nor, pondering well what was and is in vogue, 
Much marvel that for villain we have rogue ; 

For cautious virtue dared by blazon’d vice, 

Weak candour gull’d by fawning artifice ; 

Sly flattering falsehood for a hero’s will 

In arms avow’d—for Naseby’s blast, a bill.’ 





ments) than ever gladdened the fingers of Inigo, Wren, or any humbug old 
Italian among them all: But perhaps I have somewhat guistaken the jet of 
the Iambics.—M. O’D. 

® I quite agree with the speaker here, in thinking it a waste of time to 
draw parallels after the manner of Plutarch, between his Serene Highness 
Oliver, Lord Protector, and the Right Honourable Charles Earl Grey, 
Prime Minister of England. As yet, at least, such speculations appear de- 
cidedly premature. What character they might claim at a later date, let 
Prophet Irving inform us, and he will hardly do wrong, in beginning after 
the established style of prophetic denunciations, with something about “ the 
burden” of England.—M. M. 

Nevertheless, looking over Dryden’s “ Heroic Stanzas, consecrated to the 
Memory of his Highness Oliver,” &c. &c. &c., I have marked a line here 
and there that one might almost already venture to apply to the existing 
worthy—LZrempli gratia. 


“ Fortune, that easy mistress to the young, 
But to her ancient servants coy and hard— 
Him at that age her favourites rank’d among, 
When she her best-loved Pompey did discard.” 


anew curiously predictive of this Czesar’s triumph over his coeval Mag- 
nus 


‘¢ And yet dominion was not his design ; 
We owe that blessing not to him, but Heaven, 
Which to fair acts unsought rewards did join— 
Rewards that less to him, than us, were given.” 


In fact, the L.120,000 per annum, divided among his lordship and his 
Jordship’s sons and sons-in-law, and brothers and brothers-in-law, even 
unto the fourth and fifth generation of such as loved him, ought to be con- 
sidered as benefits conferred not on these eminent individuals, but on the 
body of reformers, i. e. the nation. They are our representatives in these 
matters; nay, the humblest member of the Birmingham Union, or even the 
Edinburgh one, has a right to consider Earl Grey as holding the blue rib- 
bon in part as his (the patriotic cobbler’s) proxy. What follows is remark- 
able: The transference, in general, of borough influence from places under 
Tory influence, to others connected with the liberal aristocracy, is ex- 
actly indeed prefigured in these lines :— 


“ He fought secure of Fortune, as of Fame, 
Till by new maps the Island might be shewn 
Of conquests, which he strew’d where’er he came, 
Thick as the galaxy with stars is sown.” 


What language could point more clearly to the L.120,000 than the first 
of the above lines ?—to the New Boundaries Bil] than that of line second ? 
or to the milk and honey of the crammed constellations of new consti- 
tuepcies (about Durham, in particular) than the ultimate and penultimate 
of this quatrain ? 

Another peculiarly applicable verse is the 17th: 


“ To hjm her safety rescued Ireland owes,” &e. 
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Look not in these low lustres for the peers, 
Whether of roundheads or of cavaliers— 

If they’ve no Hampden, Eliott, Vane, or Pym," 
Our Tory lights keep rate, and twinkle dim. 





Nor can less be said for the 19th: 


‘ ‘Tis true, his countenance did imprint an awe, 
And naturally all souls to his did bow, 
As wands of divination powNwarp draw, 
And point to BEDS WHERE SOVEREIGN GOLD DOTH Grow.” 


Wands of divination, meaning, of course, certain official emblems—Down- 
ward, as evidently, Downing-Street bachward—and beds, in the Jast line, the 
rosy and golden delights of the sinecure places, so justly lavished on souls 
that “ naturally did bow,”—i. e. were on the day of division found mus- 
tered — the natural kindred of the Premier. There is a line in verse 
21st, which I don’t yet venture to adopt in its most obvious sense.— 


‘* To suppliant Holland he vouchsafed a peace.” 
But verse 29th is perfect— 


** He made us freemen of the Continent, 
Whom Nature did like captives treat before ;” 


—(that is, he first despised the old peculiar, insular, as it were, character 
of our institutions, and inoculated us with that finer species of freedom, of 
which Paris and Brussels had afforded us such splendid and instructive 
examples]— 


** To nobler preys the English lion sent, 
And taught him first in Belgian walks to roar.” 


This couplet is reserved for a separate comment by Viscount Palmer- 
ston, G.C.B. I shall, for the present, conclude with verse 32d : 


“ Such was our lord; yet own’d a soul above 
The highest acts it could produce to show ; 

Tuus POOR MECHANIC ARTS IN FUBLIC MOVE, 
WHILstT THE DEEP SECRETS BEYOND PRACTICE GO.” 


A ee which I recommend to the consideration of Henry Hunt, Esq. 
M.P., before he again ventures to ascribe to Lord Grey and his illustrious 
colleagues any disposition to make use of mob-delusion for the attainment 
of private purposes. This is a long note—so I shall not enter on the co- 
pious subject of “ deep secrets.” 1 should, however, have noticed one cu- 
Tious coincidence in the cases of Oliver and Charles Earl Grey,—to wit, 
that they had both of them sons of extraordinary imbecility, with this dif- 
ference, indeed, that poor Richard Cromwell knew himself to be an ass, 
on the amiable Viscount Howick has not yet made that discovery.— 

1 “ Tf they’ve no Hampden,” &c.—All this is illiberal. If the Reformers of 
our day have no Hampden, they have his exhumator and biographer, Lord 
—_ distinguished no less than the other in the annals of the Buck-buck- 
buckinghamshire Dragoons, and now in possession of a better thing than ever 
Hampden got hold of ; I mean the Governor-generalship of the Ionian Isles. 
As to Elliotts, we boast dozens of them; e.g. the Earl of Minto, Ambassador 
Extraordinary to Berlin—his brother, the Honourable George Elliott, Se- 
cretary to the Admiralty (vice J. W. Croker resigned), and others, too nu- 
merous to mention, all in the receipt of well-merited and handsome incomes 
from the public purse—which may they long continue to enjoy. The Corn- 
ish Eliotts, nowadays, are Tories—more’s the pity for them—but surely 
the Scotch clan ought to be considered as sufficient Lieu-tenants. I sha’n’t 
go into minutiz about Vane or Pym; but will any body deny that the north- 
ern counties of England have produced in the present time their fair pro- 
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Where find we Hoptons or Trevanions now, 

Hyde’s steadfast eye, or Wentworth’s awful brow ?" 
anners emasculate, corrupted taste, 

Passions and principles alike debased, 

And frozen hearts, and narrow intellects, 

Are in our time what either sphere reflects. 

The manes of departed Englishmen 

Must wink, to bring our wrigglings in their ken. 


N. True—and yet grant we’re pigmies in the main, 
Your censure surely takes too broad a strain. 
Two orbs, at least, from out this general gloom 
Still blaze gigantic— Wellington and Brougham. 


T. Bright planets !—more disastrous never hung 
In stormier heaven, nor fiercer influence flung. 
Had Wellesley’s destiny been despot height, 

A Trajan’s empire might have bless’d the light: 

A brain sagacious, and a head sincere, 

Are his—deep shrewdness, honesty austere : 

But not in tumults of the tented plain 

Are captains rear’d for the perplex’d campaign 

Of clashing senates in a trembling reign.” 

In scenes like these, an useful guide to shine, 

Asks genius nursed in gentler discipline ; 

A spirit saturate with the ripe lore 

Of Greece, and Rome, and England’s great of yore ;” 





portion of patriotic place-holding baronets, or that we owe to the Inns of 
Court some of the most deserving and fortunate enemies of the hierarchy 
these days can boast of ?—M. O'D. 

1“ Hyde’s steadfast eye,” &c.—Both parties can’t boast the same parti- 
sans at the same time. The Tories had the Hydes of these days, as long as 
they had places worthy of their acceptance. As for the Wentworth-Fitzwil- 
liams, it was the Duke of Wellington’s own fault if he would not give 
them a Marquisate. They were quite as deserving of one, in my opinion, 
as the house of Darlington—now Cleveland. As to Hoptons—will all the 

eneration of the Hopetouns, or very nearly so, not do in their room ?— 

here is the Earl of Hopetoun, whom all Tories that I have conversed with 
highly extol; there’s Sir Alexander, and his son, John Thomas (of Man- 
chester), a very rising youth, considering the side he has taken, and seems 
likely to stick to; the President of the Rowe of Session, an out-and-outer 
of the old school; his son, John Hope, the late Solicitor-General for Scot- 
land, one of the stanchest, as well as ablest on dit of his kindred; an- 
other son, James, W.S., much of the same kidney; and, above all, Dr Hope, 
celebrated as a chemical philosopher, &c. &c. Even the member for Dum- 
fries-shire, though he voted right on the Reform Bill, is not considered as 
having entirely cut the Tories. What would some people have ? ; 

™ The very “4 e% of this doctrine is laid down by the Reverend Lieu- 
tenant Gleig, H. P., in his late Lives of the Commanders, an excellent work, 
dedicated to the Duke of Wellington, while Prime Minister.—M. O’D. 

8 Is not this very like a side wind of flattery for the Duke’s elder bro- 
ther, the Marquis ? Reformer as that nobleman now is, I cannot away with 
this. He never had the five hundredth part of his Grace’s talents for any 
kind of business, and I never knew any good that came of his “ ripe lore, 
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Soft language for a soaring people’s ear, 

And grace to win, as well as wit to steer. 

As well might Walsingham or Pitt presume 

To walk the deck in Drake’s or Nelson’s room, 
As this cold chief’s uncompromising soul 

’Mid faction’s surge the civic bark control. 

Love girt him never with her power benign ;—"* 
Ne’er pour’d those wiry lips the gush divine 

Of sweet persuasion, nor the electric cry 

Of generous passion—Nature’s mastery. 

Close, sharp, abrupt, a nod’s enough from him, 
* Right—left—be virtuous !—virtue’s Cesar’s whim.” 
Respected, honour’d, but without a friend, * 
That proud career expects a pitied end. 





ran a pretty fair translation into Latin verse of the excellent Irish hunt- 
ng song— 

* About five in the morning by most of the clocks, 

We set out from Kilruddery in quest of a fox,” 


which he executed as a trial of skill against Canning, then visiting him at 
the Phenix Park. Pretty occupation for an English Cabinet Minister, and 
an Irish Lord-Lieutenant, A.D. 1824!!! The Duke’s fault was not want 
of “ ripe lore,” (humbug !) but want of discrimination to observe that the 
Reform concern might easily have been carried through in such a way as at 
once to gull the populace, and at the same time greatly strengthen the Tory 
party. I believe it will in working turn out to be mere fudge as regards 
the real Reformers, and that its only practical results will be the indefinite 
prolongation of Whig supremacy in Parliament, and a most valuable increase 
of loaves and fishes for the benefit of the Whigs personally, more especially 
: the Whi Nous verrons. Such, meantime, is my faith and 
ope.—M. O’D. 

4 « Love girt him never,” &c. If we are to interpret this in the most ob- 
vious method, no insinuation could be more grossly unfounded. The Duke 
has shone in the fields of Venus to hardly less distinction, if all tales be 
true, than in those of Mars; and even now, like his great contemporary and 
rival in the true blue, he may still be numbered among the favourites of the 
fair. Wait till I write bis life——M. O’D. 

13 © Without a friend!” Quite a mistake. I refer to William Holmes, 
Esq., M.P.—the pension list regnante divo Arcturo,—&c. &c. The author, 
however, being a Scotchman, may use the word friend in its primary Cale- 
donic sense, viz. that of blood relation ; as, for instance, in the popular ditty 
of “ Bauby’s Wedding” — 


*¢ The claes are ta’en aff at Dumbarton, 

And the freends we have bidden them a’— 
Baith auld Auntie Kate o’ Kilpatrick, 

And the Bailie o’ Greenock, John Shaw ; 
And his brither, sourfaced Uncle Rab, 

His daughter, the gudeson, and oye,— 
Cousin Tam, the town-clerk o’ Port-Glasgow, 

And his nephew, the Lairdie 0’ Croy,” &e. 


in the first line of which, ut obiter dicam, no allusion of an indelicate naturé 
is to be apprehended: the expression taken off merely signifying that the 
bridal garments had been bought on credit in the snug burgh of Dumbarton; 
anciently denominated Dun-britton (teste Matt. Bramble, Armig.) Now; 
if this be the sense of friend in our text, the matter is certainly altered con- 
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Hard solitary greatness, soon or late, 
Provokes from clearest skies the bolt of Fate. 


N. Had his been skill facete and flowing verve 
Like Brougham’s—or Brougham’s his honour and his nerve ; 
Or each, like Israel’s orator and guide, 
Lent free to each the gift that God denied— 
Nor stammering prophet against Nature striven, 
Nor bowed to Brutes a High-priest worthy heavyen— 
How smooth the march of our triumphant ark 
By day—how safe her halting in the dark ! 


T. Old Aaron for an hour his duty spurn’d, 
And, Moses absent, impious incense burn’d ; 
But sad, when soon returning wisdom spoke, 
Renounced the devil, and his censer broke. 
The foulest lapse of one repented day 
Imprints not cureless seed on feeble clay. 

But our Apostate yields no tempted hand 

To rear an idol at the host’s command ; 

He—he himself their hideous lusts inspired, 

On deep-set altars gather’d fuel fired, 

Deluded shallow weakness to rebel, 

And urged of yore the holocaust of hell. 

The flame his own deliberate spleen had vow’d, 
Well pleased he watches now—and spurs the crowd 





siderably ; for although the Duke of Wellington had of course plenty of 
blood relations, few or none of them appear to have had much reason to 
applaud his recollection, when in office, of a good old saying, not less ap- 
proved in Northumberland than in the Land o’ Cakes, to wit, “ Bluid’s 
thicker than water.” So much the worse for the friends. As to a notion 
suggested by my friend (not relation), the Right Honourable Sir John Sin- 
clair, Bart., that friend may signify, hoc loco, “ a Member of the Society 
of Friends,” (Jing. vulg. a Quaker), that (salva reverentia?) is out of the 
question. The poet would not have been so superfluous as to dwell on 
the Duke’s want of adherents among that party. They are well known to 
have no political favourite at present, except an eminent person of the 
Anglican persuasion, who, chiefly through their influence, carried his elec- 
tion for the county of York, shortly after the abolishment of the Sabbath 
in France, and certain other events of the year of grace, 1830.—M. M. 

‘* T approve of the suggestion in this paragraph. Had the Duke and 
Brougham understood each other at the time of Canning’s death, they 
might have made a very pretty arrangement, to the mutual advantage of 
both, and perhaps of the country. Perhaps it is not too late yet. 1 think 
the men not unlikely to perceive, that together they might even now do 
what they _— Brougham, every body knows, hates Grey, and despises 
all those of his colleagues whom he does not hate; and now the Bill is 


passed, would there be much difficulty about settling that the Duke should 
have it all his own way as to measures at home and abroad, while Brougham 
should content himself with the departments of palavering and pocketing ? 
Not, if Brougham is the man I have always taken him for.—M. M. 
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To feed the fatal a with all their brass, 
And make their children through the fiereeness pass." 


N. Worse might you add—and yet your tale were true: 

_ His own red torch the traitor Levite threw. 

His crime transacted in the face of day, 

He stood its prize to claim or price to pay. 

Accursed be wickedness, however brave ! 

But treble scorn on Mammon’s tampering slave 

Who digs the mine, yet dares not fire the train, 

But safely prompts a fool—then grasps the gain. 





" T disagree with Mr Mullion as to this passage. Its tone appears to me 
more violent than the occasion demanded. I doubt, in the first place, the 
propriety of likening the Duke of Wellington to Moses—who, although as 
indifferent a speaker as his Grace, was a Foundling, a Murderer, and a 
Prophet, to none of which characters the Duke ever made much pretension 
that I have heard of. Certain quasi-prophecies of 1829, are, to be sure, on 
record; but the less that’s said of them the better—at least by persons 
holding the opinions of our Poet. Secondly, I think the comparison of the 
Chancellor to Aaron rather irreverent, though I admit that a person of 
our author’s kidney could scarcely take any view more favourable than the 
text exhibits of the Lord Broughain and Vaux’s conduct as to the Reform 
Bill. I only wish, without entering into rabbinical or any other polemics, 
that the said noble lord would imitate now the example of his Ticklerian 
Prototype, in suddenly reducing his idol, i. e. the Bill, into dust, i. e. cash, 
and leaving those that contributed to its erection to the tender mercies of 
the New Moses, who, I am confident, would be much more lenient than the 
old one appears to have been. One point of possible coincidence, I need 
not do more than hint at on this occasion. While Moses, by his own ac- 
count, decimated the minor partisans of the Calf, the eloquent Aaron’s 
concern in that affair seems to have been attended with no personal incon- 
venience to him, but on the contrary to have, gud a specimen of his popu- 
lar influence and authority, induced “the stammering prophet” of those 
days to reinvest him with the high office he had so audaciously prostitu- 
ted, on terms of much greater security than he (the High Priest) could 
otherwise have hoped for. Verb. Sap. With these exceptions, I am bound 
to say, I see nothing to condemn in the Poet’s view of Brougham’s share in 
the working of the Reform Bill, or Bull, or Calf. No doubt; he was the 

erson who really prepared our Israel for its erection. Grey and others 
had been trying for forty years to bring about something of the kind—but 
their efforts had met with signal discomfiture all along. The ablest, indeed, 
of all those that opposed their plans in that direction had been Brougham 
himself, who, in Fe days, was (sometimes the Aaron as well, but) always 
the Moses, of the Edinburgh Review; but who, early in August 1830, 
adopted a different view of the Calf-question, and no sooner did so, than 
its success was secure. His speeches in the Castle Yard of York, and else- 
where of the like date, are they not written in the columns of the Chro- 
nicle? But let neither Mr Barnes nor the Duke of Wellington mistake 
me! The more I consider the real causes of the Calf-Triumphb, the more 
I feel compelled to ejaculate strenuously, “ On Tempora! on syek : 

18 © Then grasps the gain,” §c. I regret to find this passage prefaced with 
the venerable initial “ N.” 1t would have been more in character, I think, 
with the not less venerable “ T.” To prompt fools, and then grasp the gain, 
is, as far as my experience goes, the only rule of conduct that finds a prac- 
tical commentary in the conduct of all the wise men of this world—Edi- 
tors not excepted, any more than booksellers. I say this, however, with 
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When public guilt hath too luxuriant grown 

To ’scape the Eternal’s scourge—gross, rank, and blown— 
Few swifter omens usher vengeance in, 

Than general worship of some gallant sin: 

Then what redemption waits our sordid scene, 

Where tricks are popular—and men mouth the mean ? 


T. Our Scene /—Your green-room jargon suits an age 
When in sad earnest ‘all the world’s a stage.” 
Where each, we see, performs his character, 

The cleverest mummer we of course prefer. 

Yes, private faith in public virtue flown, 

Men praise what’s brilliant, shun what’s dull alone: 
Who flutters gaudiest in the glare of gas, 

For which we’ve banished day, commands the mass; 
Nay, Aves vehement his parts extol, 

Who wields Saltero’s hoop, Grimaldi’s pole,— 
Scarce less than Yates’ or Liston’s rich grimace, 
Kean’s Titan power, * or godlike Kemble’s grace. 





the most perfect.scorn and contempt of Dr or Sir Charles Babbage, (I don’t 
know whether he is or is not one of Brougham’s Guelph kuights as yet,) 
whose sneers at the booksellers, as a body of men, in his late dirty duode- 
cimo, will convey to no intelligent mind any notion whatever, except the 
just and true one, that though the ci-devant Tory Government were such 
confounded asses as to give him, Booby Babbage, the sum of L.7000 for the 
absolutely and most ludicrously absurd toy, which he calls his “ calculatin 
machine,” the Trade, our Fathers of the Row, &c., were much too far Nort 
even to have given him seven thousand pence for any of his books of and 
concerning the merits of the said Toy—or indeed for any book or books 
that ever did or will issue from such a $g0v7:7rngiov as what he calls his head. A 
calculating Machine!!! L.7000!!! Iask for no better calculating machine 
myself, than Sir or Dr Babbage,—fit Compeer, whether Co-chevalier or not, 
of Sir John Leslie of Coates, Knight,—Professor of Natural Philosophy in 
the Academus of Athenz, and dearly beloved of olden time of —M. O’D. 

19 Liston’s rich grimace, §c.” It must be admitted that the effect of Lord 
Brougham’s acting, in receiving a bill at the bar of the House of Lords, and 
carrying the same to the woolsack—the robes kilted a la Leezie Lyndesay 
—the purse rampant proper—the half-trot half-jig of his Lordship’s loco- 
motion, &c. &c. &c., is worthy altogether of Liston himself. To some it may 
appear that the poet pays Yates an extravagant compliment in classing his 
buffoonery with that of a Brougham or a Liston; but Fred is much im- 
— He has decidedly mended in many respects since his marriage, and 

ids fair, if he will keep to sober habits, to maintain for thirty years te 
come the honour and glory of the Adelphi. His wife is an inimitable og 
former. M. O’D. 

* “ Kean's Titan power.’—Locus obscurus. After much consideration, 
I incline to think that the author hints a comparison between Brougham’s 
tremendous energy, when haranguing lately on the necessity of making the 
Chancellorship a life-tenure, and Kean’s method with a certain favourite 
bit in (his far most naturally given character altogether) Sir Giles Over- 
reach.—M. M. 

€@ In my humble opinion, the poet rather glances at a point of resemblance 
of quite another description. Any one who has observed Kean’s doings 
between acts in the green-room, and was present at Brougham’s chef-d’ceuvre 
on the Reform Bill, when his lordship refreshed himself in the course of 
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What then, if, potent o’er a thousand chords, 

A new-born Garrick bounds upon the boards— 

If Otway’s pathos, Congreve’s wit, and fun 

Coarse as coarse Colman’s,”' all are glassed in one ? 


Illustrious Mime ! whose philosophic soul 
And flexile features top whatever role, 
Alike in Bobadil or Bottom shine, 
Cato last night, to-morrow Oatiline— 
Though Windsor pass like Brandenburgh away, * 
Live, Light of Useful Knowledge, * live—and play ! 
Still, when the fever ebbs, with some sly dose 
Refresh the rage that for thy rising rose ;— 
It skills not what the stimulus—bold rub— 
New Catch, New Code—up College or up Club ! * 





his oration, with no less than seven huge tumblers of what looked wonder- 
fully like undiluted port, will understand what I allude to. The last time 
I saw Kean, he finished with sinking on the stage, very nearly in the atti- 
tude in which =o terminated that famous effusion. Facundi calices 
quem non, &c.—M. O’D. 

| “ Coarse as coarse Colman’s.”—The reduplication of the epithet arri- 
det mihi. That this loathsomely libidinous, and deplorably dull doggereller, 
should be employed as the public Custos Morum for Theatricals, has 
always formed, in my opinion, one of the most disgraceful features of the 
age we live in. “ Oh, horrible! horrible! most horrible !”—M. M. 

» “ Brandenburgh.”—It is a melancholy fact, that Brandenburgh House, 
the residence of her late most excellent Majesty, Queen Caroline, during the 
time of her (mis-called) trial, where she had so many be gd interesting 
interviews with her heroic champions, Brougham, Wood, Denman, Grey, 
Grey Bennett, &c., has since been entirely levelled to the ground,—and its 
site is now covered with a distillery, which Jekyll said was a weorsgor iersgoy 
—M. O’D. 

* “ Useful Knowledge.”—This sneer at the publications of the Society for 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, of which Lord B. and V. is chairman, 
cannot be regarded as, in any point of view, creditable to the poet’s can- 
dour. Their great work, the History of the Three Glorious Days of Paris, 
would alone be sufficient to sustain the Society’s reputation as a body of 
men, qui bene meruerunt Reipusticx. Their prints illustrating the different 
methods of erecting barricades, butchering soldiers, &c. &c., bring home 
the scene to one’s imagination, far more effectually than the ablest written 
description could have done, and indeed may be serviceable to whole 
classes of citizens, who, though they cannot read English, are just as well 
entitled—and, as Lord Brougham himself lately declared from the wool- 
sack, just as well qualified—to decide on political questions, as any of the 
alumni of our boasted universities. This work alone, I say, which, if not 
written by Brougham himself, was undoubtedly suggested, corrected, and 
edited by him, ought to have checked the splenetic animus perceptible in 
the text.—M. O’D. 

* & New Catch, New Code,” &c.—His lordship is a distinguished mem- 
ber of the Beefsteak Club, an institution of the most laudable tendency, 
where wine and music combine their influences for the confirmation and 
diffusion of the true principles of liberty. Catches and glees are their fa- 
vourites, and Lord B, has composed, and set to music, many of the most 
spirit-stirring of those pieces. In that department, indeed, he almost Tivals 
Moore, who, I rejoice to see, is to be in the next Parliament, and who also 


pwill make a capital Cabinet Minister by-and-bye. By new code, the author, 
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Now laud God’s book, and now his church attack, 

And notes on Paley** mix with notes to Black ; 

Fetch laws from Birmingham, from Grub-street Knights, * 
And damn the Negroes—so you dupe the Whites. *’ 


N. Though orbits thus asunder they pursue, 
In these “ bright stars” consenting types I view 
Of one wide havoc that, suspended long, 

Now near us looms, in hoarded terror strong. 





I presume, means the recent alteration about bankruptcy business, by 
which Lord B. obtained in one week more patronage, and that of the best 
kind, than could otherwise have fallen to his share during ten years’ occu- 

ancy of the woolsack; one, in fact, of the most masterly touches of the 
ast twelve months. The college alluded to, is, no doubt, the highly flou- 
rishing Université Philosophique of London, which, though situated in a 
locality unknown to Croker, will preserve the memory of Lord Brougham, 
rather longer than Ch. Ch. Oxon. will do that of Cardinal Wolsey. Whe- 
ther club, in this line, signifies a Political Union, or a Patriotic Bludgeon, 
not knowing, can’t say.—M. O’D. 

% “ Notes on Paley,” &c.—The Lord Chancellor is at present editing, in 
conjunction with Sir Charles Bell, Paley’s Theology ; the book is announ- 
ced for publication by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, 
and will, I doubt not, be a standard one. But why should this be consider- 
ed as inconsistent with his Lordship’s conduct in illuminating from time to 
time the mind of worthy John Black, editor of the Morning Chronicle, by 
a few notes pour servir towards the manufacture of an Anti-Episcopal 
leader? May a man not be a good Christian, and yet hate the Church of 
England? Both Bell and Brougham are Scotchmen, and were bred at the 
feet of Gamaliels— 


*¢ Orthodox, orthodox—wha believed in John Knox.”—M. O’D. 


© “ Fetch laws from Birmingham.’—Lord Brougham’s recent declaration 
in the House of Peers, that he considered the Birmingham Union as a body 
admirably constituted for purposes of political discussion, and whose reso- 
lutions deserved greater attention than certain bigoted petitions from Cam 
and Isis—has already been alluded to ——. “ From Grub Street Knights.” 
This is worse and worse. Nothing but the extremest Cimmerianism of party 
rancour could have made our poet insinuate that Lord Brougham did not do 
honour to himself, by recommending for the honour of knighthood, the two 
or three dozens of distinguished Jiterati and savuns, who have lately re- 
ceived the Little go of the Guelph. The elevation of Sir Nicolas Harris Ni- 
colas, editor of several Black-letter household books (i. ¢. housekeepers’ 
books)—of Sir John Leslie, the well-known author of an Essay on the He- 
brew Alphabet,—&c. &c. &c., must have been agreeable to every lover of the 
belles lettres,and felt as a compliment even by the trunk-makers.—M. O’D. 

re ag asked Southey to accept one of these watch-ribbons for his 
button- ole. The laureate’s answer was not amiss. ,“ Many thanks to your 
lordship; but if you be Guelph, I must beg leave to be Gibbeline. Yours, 
truly, R.S.”—M. M. 
““: a a. the Negroes” —“ Dupe the Whites.’ —Very well, and why not ?— 

If people won’t read Brougham’s book on Colonial Policy, written at 
leisure, when his talents were at their highest vigour, and when he could 
have had no personal bias either one way or another, but prefer listening 
to the hot muddy mischief with which a worn-out hack of party soothes 
the ear of fraudful East India sugarmen, or of ferocious fanatics blind 


drunk with two or three perverted texts of the Apocalypse, why, no doubt, _ 
= 


the fault is their own.—M. M. 
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Old bonds of social sympathy cast loose, 

Such monstrous forms the same dire throes produce ; 
Cold Insolence and cunning Envy stand 

Twin felons o’er their victim Motherland. 

Which fiend intestine shall she most deplore— 

The eye that chills, or tongue that stirs the poor ? 
The deaf, blind bride, that, making creatures shrink 
From fellow dust, drags greatness to the brink— 

Or the base craft that, bent to strut in lien, 

Gives crouching apathy its bloody cue? 


The chain, in close-rove rings descending down, 

That bound the heart-whole peasant to the crown, 
Betrays the tooth of Time in many a chink, 

And ominous vibrates, link distrusting link. 

When Magnates swell apart in lazy state, 

When ’Squire in turn frowns yeoman from his gate— 
And he, fond Mimic! tramples too the boor— 

What Order’s safe, or what Possession sure ? * 

How small a strain may snap the creaking rust, 

And dash the crazy fragmentsein the dust ? 


Despite sage Plunkett, thus, since Time begun, 
Empires have still by Manners * been undone. 
In the fresh lustihood of many a land 

Ere ours, had Love knit Honour’s holy band ; 
And oft ere now this creeping worm of scorn 
Eat inch by inch, till all its pith was worn : 
Then swung as now an unsubstantial shell, 

And a breeze muster’d, and a phantom fell ! °° 





*%“ What Order's safe,” &c.— Cantabit vacuus’coram latrone viator. Well, 
having little to lose except a life ‘of which nobody would think it worth 
while to deprive me, and a baronetage, which, considering how our OrpER 
has of late been hackneyed, nobody can despise more heartily than my- 
self, | should regard all these coming horrors, even if I were able to believe 
in them, which as yet I hardly do, with philosophy. I confess, certainly, 
that if Il were a Duke of Newcastle, or Northumberland, I should have be- 

un, ere now, to shake a little in my shoes; nor do I wish to insinuate that 
it would have been otherwise had I happened to be the Duke of Devon- 
shire, or the Marquis of Westminster, or even Coke of Norfolk, or Sir Fran- 
cis Burdett—ay, or even a considerable holder of three per cents, like Jo- 
seph Hume, Esq. M.P.—all of whom, however, will I hope die in their 
shoes.—M. O’D. 

* “ Empires have still by Manners,” &c., i. e. ni fallor, by finery—the ez- 
clusive humbug, and so forth. But there are worse, and even more dan- 
poet things in this world than fine manners, and I wonder they should 
lave suggested themselves to the poet’s imagination, in any sort of con- 
nexion with the name of Plunkett, who is a low fellow in the cut of his 
gib, brogue, &c. &c. &c., just as decidedly as in his majora moralia—M. O’D. 

* « 4 phantom fell,’ &c.—As our phantom never patronised me while it 
stood, I hope it will do me justice to admit that I am guilty of no unpo- 
liteness in limiting myself, on this occasion, to a sincere wish, that its final 
tumble may be performed with greater dignity than has marked some of its 
recent staggerings,-M, O’D, 
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T. Swine, says the adage, see the coming wind ; 
But Epicurus’ herd at least are blind. 
The golden trough is sweet—the purple sty 
Is easy wallowing yet—and there they’ll die. * 
Dominions, principalities, and powers 
Shake—drop :—in vain! The nearing tempest lowers 
Dark as the cloud that burst in sanguine rain 
And leaping fire on Sodom :—all in vain. 
Though the world labours, and from zone to zone 
With raging hope half-fettered furies groan— 
No doubt disturbs the slumbers of the great, 
No thorn dares pierce the Sybarite couch of state. 
—QOh ! yes !—come read the vision of mine Earl, * 


And see the long-wished leaf relieve the pearl : 





1 « There they'll die.’—I doubt the fact; but, after all, would not that be 
more agreeable than to protract existence during a long series of years, in 
the shape of bumbrushers, and so forth, after the fashion of the exalted 
emigrés of 1792? Ay, and itis also to be kept in mind, that the French 
had resources at their command, much more various and valuable than 
would console the downfall of most of our aristocracy in these days. Al- 
most every Frenchman is a ready-made cook, or valet, or dancing-master, or 
all three at once ; but though Sefton might mount either the white apron or 
the hammer-cloth with success, Harrington find a fair place as a body-servant, 
and a few such chaps as Nugent get on with the kit and pumps—I can’t say 
I believe the majority of raze Orper would be enabled to support a wife 
and small family by exertions of any similar description. Then, even the 
elderly dame and demoiselle of La Belle France made what was consider- 
ed a useful animal, in the shape of a governess; whereas, I really don’t 
know what our lady-kind could turn their hands to, always excepting the 
young and pretty ones—many of whom, no doubt, would find friends among 
the Radicals. In all respects, indeed, the case of France was better than 
ours could be. Their fine folks, generally speaking, could make themselves 
worth their salt, when pulled down; and their rascality could, when eleva- 
ted, conduct themselves with a degree of bienseance not to be looked for 
from the corresponding classes here, under similar circumstances. O’Con- 
nell, for instance, will be a pretty sort of a Duke. What think ye of the 
Most Noble Joseph, Marquis of Marylebone? How beautiful will be the 

oing forth of Sir Daniel Whittle Harvey, Grand Cross of the Legion of 

onouR? I don’t mean that we could not match even such monsters as 
these out of our existing decorés, but confess it will be rare fun to see the 
like of them not the exception, but the rule-—M. O’D. 

=“ Vision of mine Earl.”—I often wonder at the ambition of Peers of 
this rank to mount the next step, which the poet here indicates in fashion 
technical, the coronet of the Marquis being distinguished from that of the 
Earl, by having strawberry leaves intermixed with the pearls that surround 
it, as the Duke’s again is distinguished from the Marquis’s, by having 
strawberry leaves alone, and no pearls—points of deep importance—stu- 
died with suitable zeal by the present Lord Provost of Edinburgh, and all 
other Varnishers—as well as by the truly-enlightened generation of the 
Tabard-folks, and, it is needless to add, by those who are, or hope to be, 
themselves numbered among our “ most high and puissant princes” and prin- 
cesses. If, however, the promises of ducal and marchesal head-pieces, so 
copiously and judiciously employed by the present Ministry, in order to 
soften the reluctance of certain Leviathan Boroughmongers on a recent 
occasion—if, I say, the promises of this sort, that rerkal 80 ger: | on 
the minds of these eminent patriots, be ultimately fulfilled to any consider- 
able extent, it will, I apprehend, be necessary to break up certain rules 
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With what a bounding pulse yon Marquis lies, 

And plucks the pearl that broke his strawberries ! 

This sweating Duke’s to be or not to be 

Gropes—(how he snores !)—a ribbon or a key ! * 

Thy breast, great Taylor, * dreams yet heavier toss,— 
Of seams unfringed and buttons to emboss : 

Should Lancer’s helmets be of tin or felt ? 

Should sheep or calf-skin mark the Captain’s belt? 





which I had in my eye, when I said I wondered at what the poet calls 
“ The Vision of mine Ear).” If, in short, many more of the second-rate 
Peers be made Marquisses, there will be, by-and-bye, such a cloud of Lord 
John’s, and Lord Charles’s, that the absurd etiquette which prevents per- 
sonages of that class from following any profession save the Army, the 
Navy, Black-apronry, and Black-leggery, must be abandoned; and one will 
be, erelong, no more surprised that Lord Henry is come to pull a tooth, 
than he is at present that Sir Henry should condescend to feel a pulse. 
Above all, the histrionic abilities of the younger offspring of “ the high and 
puissant,” now cribbed up within the narrow circles of Pansanger, the 
Loo, Miladi Dudley Stuart’s,” &c. &c. &c., will then have ample room and 
verge enough. As Juvenal says, we shall enjoy (at the Cobourg, Astley’s, 
and perhaps the Theatre de Madame) the “ Planipedes Fabios,” and the 
“ Triscurria Patriciorum ;” or, as old Gifford interprets— 


* The heedless rabble, with calm front, shall see 
The hired patrician’s low buffoonery ; 

Laugh at the Fabii’s tricks, and grin to hear 
The cuffs resound from the Mamerci’s ear.” 


By-the-bye, I had forgotten this resource, when penning Note 31, ante. Ali- 
quando bonus dormitat. ’D. 

% « 4 ribbon or a key,” &c.—A gold or gilt key, dangling under the skirts 
of the coat, is, I believe, the distinguishing mark of a Lord Chamberlain ; 
in which capacity, if I recollect aright, Charles, Earl Grey, used to sport 
such a concern at the drawing-rooms and court galas of Brandenburgh 
House. ’Tis an ugly, awkward appendary looking at best ; but I think quite 
differently of a ribbon, meaning a real Grand Cordon of the Garter, the 
Thistle, the St Patrick, or even the Bath—yes, or even, I may say, of the 
Guelph, with the Star, and all the rest of it. A star and ribbon give an air, 
there is no denying it, even to a very ordinary looking man. I hope Nu- 
gent has secured them before setting off for “ the Isles of Greece—the 
Isles of Greece.” As to the Garter Proper, when one has a good leg, I ad- 
mire the effect thereof; as, for example, in the case of the Duke of Cum- 
berland, who is undoubtedly the best built man, take him all over, now in 
England; or the Duke of Wellington; or Earl Bathurst, jolly old lad; or 
the Marquis of Hertford, though he does wrong to clap Honi soit over a 
—— which is an obvious incongruity; or a barrel of beef, such as 

arquis Camden chooses to display in open loneliness; or such as his 
Grace of Buckingham and Chandos commonly wraps modestly in a trow- 
ser, I can’t say the Garter sits at all gracefully. 

4% Thy breast, great Taylor,’ &c.—These allusions to the weighty duties 
of his Majesty’s Private Secretary, Lieutenant-General the Right Honourable 
Sir Herbert Taylor, G.C.B. G.C.H., &c., &c., &c., appear to me somewhat 
disrespectful, and to be reprehended we ye og I must say, however, 
that I should have been as well pleased had he allowed the Coldstream 
Guards to remain as they were, and that, in my humble opinion, if they 
were to be Celtified at all, which, as Coldstream, the pretty village from 
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Say shall the Buffs be bearded or the Blues? _ 

Must Coldstream cockneys stride in kilts or trews ? ° 
Tricks Clarencieux * in argent or in or, 

The spur that clangs behind a Commodore ? 


N. Enough—on folly waste no more of rhyme— 
Mere foam—and dancing on a sea of crime. 


T. Alas, my friend !* this vapid scum of shew 
Floats unadulterate from the gulfs below ; 
These cast it up, and these shall suck it in, 
Just though light index of the sweep of sin. 
Labour the final doom of all our kind, 
To every rank its duty is assign’d ; 
And he whom Fortune chariots in the van, 
Conspicuous to the toiling host of man, 
If the bland genius thew and sinew spare, 
Owes earth the burden of unselfish care. 
Grave thoughts and meek his far-seen brow should know, 
And Love in hand with Awe behind him go. 
But if the appointed means of good he bends 
To puissant instruments of paltry ends, 
And breaks the trust of too propitious Heaven— 
For folly’s plea shall falsehood be forgiven ? 
No.—Born with stars thus brighter than the rest, 








which they take their name, is within 250 miles of the Highlands, was 
perhaps necessary, they should have been Celtified out and out, 


“ Brogues and brochen an’ a’, 
Knees and elbows an’ a’ ; 
Here’s to Donald Macdonald, 
Stanes and bullets an’ a’.” 


I am also bound to admit, that I had a certain partiality forthe old naval 
uniform. It was the dress in which I remembered to have seen Nelson; 
but this is, of course, mere weakness. The red cuffs, &c. will get familiar- 
ized to us in time; so will the boots ; and really a boot does not please my 
eye without aspur. As for the changing of the light horsemen’s jackets 
from red to blue, or from blue to red, I forget which, what amusement of 
a more harmless sort could a gentleman in Sir Herbert's situation indulge 
in ?—M-M. . 

> The abolition of mustaches is a delicate subject, and.ought to have 
been considered, perhaps, by a Jury of Matrons. Being on half-pay, mean- 
time, I shall continue to sport my own until further orders.—M. O’D. 

33“ Tricks Clarencieuz,” &c. Tricks is a technical term for heraldic 
painting 9 and Clarencieux, no doubt, means old Lodge, who, the present 
Garter King-at-Arms, being no herald, but only a cousin, or friend, of the 
Earl Marshall, is, of course, the acting head of the College, and has to)set 
forth the achievements of new made = and lords on the ,margin.of 
their parchments, secundum artem.—M. O'D, 

> “ Thus commentators,each dark passage shun,” &c., dc.-—-M. M. 

* Alas! my friend, &c.—, my. reader, the rest ofthis section is too 
grave matter forme, L must leave it, simplex, munditis, “ without note or 
comment.” lt. would haye, suited Dr Ireland better than,.M,.O’D, wd 
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Your fate is fix’d—a pattern or a pest : 
Beyond a shout revered, or loathed beneath a jest. 


N. Yet—though omitted charities we blame, 
Rank outrage, sure, the foremost whip should claim. 
No need for Gyges’ ring, Asmodeus’ wand, 

To pierce the blacker scandals of the land— 
Nor should guilt’s froth and bubble stay us long, 
When vext abysses howl for a Lucilian song.* 


T. Blushless and blazing is the stalk of vice— 
But we're refined—the general ear is nice : 
A Satire, like a Sermon, ’s out of date ; 
’Tis the time’s toy to flatter whom we hate ; 
And even this festering mob that yearns for gore, 
Would scout me ifIecal’da...... whore, 
A........ scoundrel. Yet from blots like these 
Spread this rife cancer—three fair realms’ disease ; 
And the kind gentry of my native vale, * 
Who ne’er snuff’d poison in St James’s gale, 
Nor to this day* had, but for Colburn’s hacks, 
Heard the dear names of Crockford’s or Almack’s— 
Tremble among hereditary trees, 
For wide-wing’d ruin roused by blots like these. 


Alas for England! could the shower of doom 
Distinguish, what a light would pierce her gloom ! 
How many a virtuous heart might calmly beat, 
That vw in anguish now that hour to meet,— 
While he whose front flagitiously impure 

Plucks wrath from heaven, sins on in sloth secure. 
But when the Angel bids the trumpet sound, 

And the big vial is at length unbound, 

In one broad sheet comes headlong horror’s flow, 
And they that shunn’d the guilt must share the woe. 


The sobbing wanton not alone was led 
From bloody Salem to the Assyrian’s bed : 





"« 4 Lucilian Song.” 

“ Ense velut stricto quoties Lucilius ardens 
Infremuit, rubet auditor, cui frigida mens est 
Criminibus, tacité sudant precordia culpa.”—Juv. 

Lem pe well for the materiel of the succeeding sections.—M. O’D. 

* “My native vale,” i. e. Letterick Vale, County Dumbarton. The reader 
of Maga cannot have forgotten our poet’s beautiful song of “ Letterick 
Green.” —M. M. 

* “ Nor to this day,” &c.—I am tempted by the three proper names in this 
couplet, Colburn, Crockford’s, Almack’s. A catalogue raisonnée of the hacks 
of the first, the Greeks and Pigeons of the second, and the Monstrosities of 
p~ ae would, however, 7 too 7 we space Bo at — on 

oubt, other opportunities will occur in the course is poem.—M. O’D. 
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Forth in one yoke the hot Avenger drove 

Her, and the drooping virgin flower of love. 

The Saint groan’d fetter’d to the Sadducee ; 

The child went wailing at the murderer’s knee ; 
And David's offspring, blind, and bow’d in shame, 
Heard God’s own Temple crack with penal flame. “ 





«© “ Penal flame.” It is my opinion, that if the Liberty of the Press con- 
tinues in this country so long as to allow the venerable Poet of Southside 
to suit his Omega to his Alpha, we shall all witness an exemplary auro-pa- 


FE.—M. M. 


@@ Agreed. ’Tis a clever enough thing, the best in this way since 
Croker’s “ Familiar Epistles,” abhorred of Gods and Men; and I willingly 
undertake to continue my running commentary thereupon.—M. O’D. 

6 See what comes of my being off my post! ’Tis too late to cancel the 


sheet.—C. N. 








TO A ROSE. 
THE THOUGHT FROM THE ITALIAN. 


Queen of Flora’s emerald bowers, 
Imperial Rose, thou flower of flowers, 
Wave thy moss-enwreathen stem, 
Wave thy dewy diadem ; 

Thy crimson luxury unfold, ; 
And drink the sunny blaze of gold. 


O’er the Zephyr, sportive minion, 
Spreads the blue, aurelian pinion. 

Now in love’s low whispers winging, 
Now in giddy fondness clinging, 

With all a lover’s warmth he wooes thee, 
With all a lover’s wiles pursues thee. 


And thou wilt yield; and thou wilt give 
The sigh that none can breathe and live. 
Like lovelier things, deluded flower, 
Thy date is short; the.very hour 

That sees thee flourish, sees thee fade ; 
Thy blush, thy being, all a shade. 

Yet, flower, I'll lay thee on a shrine, 
That makes thy very death divine. 


Couch’d on a bed of living snows, 

Then breathe thy last, too happy rose ! 

Sweet Queen, thou’lt die upon a throne, 

Where even thy sweetness is outdone ; 

Young weeper, thou shalt close thine eyes 

Beside the gates of Paradise. 

On my Idalia’s bosom, thou, 

Beneath the lustres of her brow, 

Like pilgrims, all their sorrows past, 

On yen their dyin iglanees cast, 

Thy crimsen; beauty ah t.recline. 

Oh,'that thy rapturous fate were mine! i 
to NTAR, 
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THE REPUBLICAN EXILES, 


Waeruer Republicanism be in- 
tended for a scourge or for a warn- 
ing, for the punishment of the fools 
and knaves who embrace it, or for 
the wisdom of those who have not 

lunged into the embrace, there can 

e no doubt that it is a stirring pe- 
riod of public existence. All the old 
formalities of life are exchanged for 
the brilliant expedition which knows 
nothing of difficulties. All society 
is buoyant, and class rolls over or 
under classlike so many reeds thrown 
upon the waters. The king and the 
cobbler change places, to the infinite 
surprise of both, and probably to the 
equal discomfort. The citizen be- 
comes a soldier, the soldier alternates 
into the citizen. The noble depends 
for his life upon his footman; his 
footman takes his uneasy seat within 
the carriage from which his lord was 
ejected, loses all the faculties of a 
footman, and never gains any other. 
The Court language stoops to the 
mob, Billingsgate takes its stand in 
the palace. The legislature bows to 
the rabble, the rabble trample the 
legislature. The leaders of the state 
never speak of thieves or cut-throats 
without respect ; the thieves and cut- 
throats entitle them true patriots and 
their best friends. All parties alike 
panegyrize law, order, patriotism, 
public virtue, liberty, and the love 
oftheircountry. All cheat, intrigue, 
plunder, lie, banish, and murder 
alike. But change is the grand charm, 
the supreme saving principle of Re- 
publicanism. Monarchy is stiff, dull, 
and dowager-like. The same kin 
may sit in the same spot for fifty 
years together, the same palace may 
house him, the same barons or beef- 
eaters may surround him, the same 
laws may guide him, the same church 
may pray for him, the same colonels 
may guard him, the same chancellor 
may wear his gold-laced cloak be- 
fore him, the same state-coach may 
carry him to the same house of par- 
liament, the same creed’ may save 
him; the same forms of governing 
his rap sees his houselteld, his wife; 
or his 
century to half century. ’ ° ; 

It is equally monotonous with all 
classes of the community, His sub- 


ootman, may go on from half | priva 


a 


” 


jects may be born’ and die without 
the cheering notion:of their being 
born for statesmen, or dying as trait- 
ors; multitudes may actually pass 
through existence without ever ha- 
ving dabbled in law-making, or flou- 
rished in popular harangue ; but all 
having ignominiously slipped on, 
making coats and wearing them, 
making shoes, children, and money, 
living under the roof that sheltéred 
their fathers,quietly enough perhaps, 
but without glory! eating, drinking, 
and sleeping at the regular intervals, 
but without the excitement of being 
much heard of beyond their own 
streets or villages; and, finally, go- 
ing the way of all flesh, with no lof- 
tier announcement than perhaps a 
line ina ye stating that on 
such a day A. B. departed this life in 
the hope of a better. 

Now, that any being capable of the 
honours of rebellion, with faculties 
fit for the brilliant distinctions of 
calling peers and peeresses to ac- 
count for their being possessed of 
titles and estates descended to them 
through fivehundred years; of pulling 
the mitres off bishops, and sending 
clergymen, who, of course, can be 
nothing but boobies, bookworms, 
and cumberers of the earth, to beg 
their bread, man the navy, or die in 
the streets; of cashiering monarchs, 
and proving by patriotic demonstra- 
tion that a cobbler having by nature 
as many arms and legs as a king, is 
not merely as good as a king, but in 
virtue of his cobblerism is actually 
much better than a king,—would, or 
could submit to this dull, unnoti 
and everyday round of labour an 
rest, industry and gain, hunger and 
feeding, until the threescore years 
and ten close up the avenues of re- 
nown on him for ever, would have 
been altogether inconceivable except 
for the astounding fact, that it has 
been the habit, the unhappy and de- 
graded habit, of Europe for a thou- 


But, blockhead as man has been, 
for s0'long:enduring this scandalous 
tion ofthe tioblest right of his 
nature, the rightof being talked of, 
even the age of blockheadism must 
give way; the age of intellect suc- 
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FREE ! He may now fling aside his aw), 


ceed ; and when that sublime period 
shall arrive, which enables, every 
man to be a politician for himself, to 
read a Sunday newspaper, or to write 
one; to tear the robes off judges, and 
the coronets off lords; to leave the 
awl for the truncheon, and the ham- 
mer for the treasury; to have a new 
administration every week, a new 
constitution once a month, insurrec- 
tion the only standing law of the 
land, and no religion the only esta- 
blished creed; then man may con- 
gratulate himself on having cast off 
some portion of his hereditary shame, 
and made some advance to the ori- 
ginal elevation of his being. Then 
shall Republicanism wave that stand- 
ard under which all the talents spread 
the wing, all the virtues congregate 
like doves to the nest, all the rights 
look up for their illustrious protec- 
tion, all the wrongs look up for their 
utter punishment, and the cobbler be, 
what the cobbler was intended to be, 
a statesman. 

It must be allowed that even Re- 
publicanism must be paid for witha 
psiees but what must not? Theremay 

e some trouble in persuading kings 
and nobles, gentlemen and farmers, 
to part with what they have been 
suffered to call theirown. The suf- 
ferance may have been foolish, un- 
just, against all the rights, feelings, 
and interests of the infinite majority, 
who are undoubtedly the cobblers, 
yet it has, been long; and it is not 
always easy to persuade men out of 
a prejudice, even though the per- 
suader be the pike. But true Re- 
publicanism can allow none of those 
aristocratic absurdities to rise up in 
her high presence, they must be trod- 
den down ; and if kings and peers, 
gentlemen and farmers, fight, they 
must be fought down; if they fly 
they must be banished, and if the 
are caught they must be hanged. 
The awful majesty of a people's 
rights is not to be inaalted. by the 
insolent and obsolete’ demand of 
rights on any part of the people; 
Republicanism is never so great, so 
illustrious, so truly looks what Re- 
publicanism ought to Took, as when 
She is baptised in blood. °* (°° 

Then artives the glorious um- 
mation, the sublime ¥eward “of ull 
thése Aghts, sacrifices, “harangires, 
and niassacres, “ThE con I og 
ib pe 2M DE IOI 0 OTS 
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and no man question hit why,’ He 
may roar for the first man who tells 
him that ali men above the cobbler 
are cheats and ‘robbers, and’ that he 
is the only man on earth fit to repre- 
sent the high interests of the cobbler 
in the national councils, He may 
read placards, or carry them; he 
may shout to see one grand national 
delinquent expiating his offences by 
the rope, and shout to see another 
taking the place from which he ‘has 
pushed his rival, not an atom more 
knave or honest than himself;' he 
may hear the virtues, purities, and 
perfections of cobblers lauded and 
magnified in harangues six hours 
long, and, after having beén thus feast- 
ed with the matchless luxuries of Re- 
publicanism, he may go home with 
the consciousness of a day of free. 
dom, and of having gained not ‘one 
customary sixpence, 

Tis true that Republicanism is not 
yet exhausted. She has finances while 
any man has a farthing to be friglit- 
ened out of him by ‘the dungeon, 
starved out of him by free-quarters, 
or torn out of him by the scaffold. 
The son of freedom may feed’ while 
he has his neighbour's house to rob, 
and warm his hands while ‘he has 
that neighbour’s house to set on fire, 
But still there is a shady side to the 
picture. It must be owned’ that 
these resources come to an end at 
last. And then the patriof,' with ‘a 
famished wife and children; with 
neither a master to give him work, 
nora purchaser for his work if it were 

iven; with abundance of freédom, 
ut no food; fetterless as the ambi- 
ent air, but without a house to cover 
him ; welcome to live or die’ as'he 
likes, but with neither’ friend nor 
fosterer, neither the rich man'to' buy, 
nor the poor man to liefp ; ‘orator, 
politician, statesman, supreme in'the 
march of intellect, sublime ‘in’ the 
glories of Republicatism,’ ¢veh ‘the 
most patriotic of cobblérs muy feel 
some degrading ticlination’ to 'Gon- 
trast the dishonoutéd timés in hich 
he Was clothed, fed; and lodged with- 
out, 4a raring ‘rose withou ha 
ii dowh 
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of being it st; at Ane, ih war in 
which he is. crushe foreign 
war to which he is ae nas by the 
conscription, are unquest Hondbly re- 
medies for the continge ency of dying 
of hunger, But still they are not of 
the order in which man naturally 
takes delight; and still some misgi- 
vings. may be allowed to human 
weakness of the value of a freedom 
which leayes only the alternative of 
dying like a rat ina hole, like a felon 
by fhe rope, or like a rebel by the 
sword 
But Republica licanism has other splen- 
dours mighty mother of all 
things great and good, she alone 
summons all the talents to put forth 
their plumage, and soar towards her 
and the sun. The old obstructions 
of Time the formalist, of Custom the 
juggler, of Wealth the extortioner, 
and of Power thetyrant,are all swept 
away by her rod, The field is clear- 
ed for the race of genius ; and there, 
for the first time since ‘the deluge, 
the race is always to the swift, and 
the battle, to. the strong. Yet even 
this showy side of the. medal does 
not quite complete the coin. Where 
all the talents contend, some must 
fall behind ; and where all the com- 
petitors.are to estimate their merits 
by, their, ewn scale, there may be va- 
rieties of discontent, The distanced 
will occasionally make up in craft 
what they want in courage ; the beld 
will find. themselves supplanted by 
the cruel ; and when once blood, un- 
sparing blood, is discovered to be the 
true secret of power, neither the bold 
nor the crafty, the dull nor the bril- 
liant, the industrious nor the laggard, 
will allow so simple a contrivance to 
be forgotten, ,, The strong-headed 
riya baeannet pe herengned down, 
wil. who kn down; the cun- 
ws,all ‘the wind- 
es ot, ce, will be poni- 
Teter fret on, which 
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soul, will become’ available with an 
exuberan¢e’ unkndwh to ‘the rigid 
stupidities of courts; and the human 
species, all afloat on the li ely surges 
of Revolution, will. swim—Heaven 
knows where! France, always the 
leader of fashions to this world, has 
indulged mankind with every shape 
of this grand vivification of things. 
Monarchy, with its two buttresses 
of church and aristocracy, was torn 
down by the popular pick-axe. The 
altar of liberty ran up on its site with 
the celerity of a booth at a fair, was 
danced round for its day, then re- 
freshed with blood, and then thrown 
aside with the ruins of ‘monarchy. 
Then came the race of genius, the 
glorious time when every man trans- 
acted every thing for himself, regu- 
lated his shop and the state together, 
and was at once his own politician, 
his own priest, and his own king. 
Then came the day of reckoning, 
the day of want and woe, until the 
pike and the poniard settled the dis- 
tinctions between rich and poor, king 
and poissarde ; the guillotine quick- 
ened the circulation of power.  Gi- 
rondist, Conventionalist, Terrorist, 
Atheist, —the whole -mountebank 
troop of the quackery of Revolution 
moved, cart after cart, to play their 
last pr anks on the boards of the Place 
de la Revolution, and gave their tags 
and their blood to their country. 
Ainsi soit il. Then came the Jailer 
that chained them all,the Man of iron, 
Napoleon, to throw the axe into the 
shade by the compendious sweep of 
the sabre—to trample out the last 
embers of liberty with his heel—to 
drag the generations of the country 
to massacres, which he called bat- 
tles, and the country into beggary, 
which he called conquest—to ess 
on. France ‘a vengeance which he 
called triumph, and which cost her 
ten thousand times more blood than 
even the eropring maw of au 
as finally, to bring the ayen 

orce. of urope ie into en 
som, and give her over to her he. 
mies, twice a, rate, ; 
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‘these meti’ or’ their ‘misfortunes we 
‘ean have tiv -sorow.’ They “earned 
their sufferings, and ten times their 

rings’; they were rebels to their 
king, ‘and traitors to human nature. 
Whether they perished by the scaf- 
fold or the pestilence, pinedin French 
dungeons, or festered in the fiery 
‘marshes of the western world, must 
be altogether indifferent to any man 
of common honour. But their story 
has its value. Let it warn wiser and 
honester enthusiasts of wiser and 
honester lands. 

The French Directory, in the year 
1797, had fully exhibited the folly 
of government by men suddenly 
raised to power by popular clamour. 
Pretended philosophers, they com- 
‘mitted every blunder of bad politi- 
cians ; and pompous rulers of Re- 
publicans, they exhibited all the ne- 
gligence, profligacy, and peculation 

at calumny had ever attributed to 
kings. France’ grew weary of the 
Directory, but it was less because 
‘she saw their absurdities, than be- 
cause she was weary of hearing their 
names. A government which had 
lasted above a year was not the go- 
vernment for the grande nation. She 
longed for a change, if it were to a 
cabinet of dancing-dogs, and the Five 
i ly began to tremble for their 
es. 

’ ‘The government consisted of a 
‘mockery of the British legislature ; 
a Council of Elders meagerly cor- 
‘responded to our House of foo 
and a Council of Five Hundred to 
‘our House of Commons. Their Five 
‘Directors it would be an insult to 
royalty to oe han to the honoured 
authority of a British king. The di- 
visions of faction in those bodies of 
triflers and profligates, rendered all 
deliberation a burlesque; but they 
“menaced the power of the Directors, 
and, to secure that power, their Five 
“Majesties of the Luxembourg, as the 
‘Parisians had learned to call them in 
scorn, determined to make a “ New 
“Constitution.” To this the prelimi- 
nary was the illegal and tyrannical 
seizure of every man who might be 
‘formidable to them in the two Houses. 
Bt strengthen their hands in this act 
0 afi. Poet furious despotism; they 
Bae t troo s into Paris; héaded by 
eon's 
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sovereign, or a new Cxesar, promised 
to cross the Ztubicon to their assist- 
ance; and they commenced, with 
congenial activity, the corruption of 
the two guards of the Councils. For, 
in this day of virtue and freedom, no- 
thing was done without the soldier, 
and all deliberation was carried on 
under the protection of the bayonet, 

At three in the morning of the day 
appointed for the New Revolution, 
a signal cannon was fired, Augereau 
instantly marched his troops to the 
doors of the two Houses. Cannon 
were pointed at the entrance of the 
Council of Elders, to blow to the 
moon any politician foolish enough 
to talk of laws or liberty. Troops 
were posted in all the avenues, and 
the Council was placed in the midst 
of a force of twelve thousand rege- 
nerators, with muskets on their shoul- 
ders. The guard at the doors of the 
Council of Five Hundred still kept 
the gates shut; and the members, 
who had already assembled to know 
whether they were to be hanged, 
sabred, or shot—such are the alter- 
natives of a government of the free 
—were suffered to remain in their 
happy pre-eminence for exactly an 
hour and.a half from the time of the 
extinction of their brother branch of 
legislation. But, at the end of this 
time, the blow fell duly. An officer 
made his appearance in the hall, in- 
forming them, that he was going to 
lock the doors, and carry the keys to 
the Directory. Murmurings arose, 
the last expiring indignation of men 
who had brought their unhappy and 
innocent king to the block. The of- 
ficer was a personage of few words. 
He recommended it to them, to look 
to their own safety, in the event of 
delay; and, finding that they still 
murmured, he locked the doors, and 
carried the tale to his masters. 

The next process was to: nullify 
the guards of the two Houses. Auge- 
reau walked atthe head of a gang of 
the ruffianism of the Revolution, 
Santerre, Trenck, the widow Rousin, 
dressed al’ Amazone—for the ladies 
are every thing in France atall times— 
and others, who had notoriously been 
galley slaves't called out, Viveda Re- 
publique? commenced a general sys- 
tem of embracing, walked away with 
the whole corps in his train, and sent 


“the few obnoxious officers:to prison. 
‘The treatment of Ramel, the com- 
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mandant ofthe guard, a general,,offi- 
cer, who ‘had flourished in -many.a 
revolutionary: page, was | character- 
istic of the time.’ Augereau ordered 
him under arrest, ‘witha tolerably 
distinct menace that he. should be 
shot. The captain-general murmur- 
ed; Augereau gave him a rapid les- 
son on the value of submission—the 
rabble, both soldiers and mob, were 
instantly suffered to take him into 
their hands. He was knocked down, 
his sword broken, his clothes were 
torn, he was dragged along the streets, 
and on the point of being murdered ; 
a sergeant whom he had put in arrest 
for some offence a few days before, 
took this opportunity to discharge his 
arrears of justice. He drew his sabre, 
made a rush at the unlucky general, 
and would have plunged the weapon 
in his body. But Augereau, who 
probably thought that this mode of 
managing military officers- might be 
turned into a precedent, or who may 
have wished for a more public exhi- 
bition of blood, with his own hand 
dragged the assassin. back, comfort- 
ing the crowd, however, with the 
promise, that they should. have their 
indulgence at no distant date. “ Let 
him alone,” exclaimed the little ge- 
neral; “ I promise you he shall be 
shot to-morrow !”” 

The luckless officer was sent with- 
out delay to the Temple, and there, 
bruised, bleeding, and half naked, 
was thrown into one of the rooms 
which had held the late king. “ Ha, 
ha,” laughed the jailer, “ here is an- 
other of them. Shew the gentleman 
into the ‘ Chamber of Opinions.” — 
The general was not left long alone. 
In a couple of hours, the victorious 
drums were heard outside, the gates 
were thrown open, and a group of 
the arrested members of the Council, 
with Pichegru, its president, at their 
head, entered. Another group fol- 
lowed in the course of the day, head- 
ed by Ladebat, president of the Coun- 
cil of Elders, and all were alike flung 
into the apartments which had wit- 
nessed the last melancholy hours of 
their unfortunate sovereigns. Never 
was there a history which the fin- 
ger of retributive justice wrote in 
deeper characters.of fire and blood, 
than the history of thisfurious, guilty, 
woful Revolutions: (6) slo, 

The latter, groups when, they had 
recovered.frem the first. shock: of 


arrest, and found that thay. were still 
unconsigned to, the, guillotine, had 
demanded tobe, bro before.the 
Minister of Police,, Before the, Mini- 
ster they were brought accordingly ; 
and there they heard the true repu 
lican law laid down with republican 
plainness. On their demanding tosee 
the order for their seizure, in viola- 
tion of all the oaths and promises of 
half-a-dozen constitutions, “ Gentle- 
man,” said the Minister of Police, 
Sotin, with a smile, “it can be of 
no consequence whatever to you to 
see the order, The fact is, that when 
we come to, these extremities, it is 
the same thing whether we commit 
ourselves a. little. more or a little 
less!” 

The Councils, were not abolished, 
for they would work more usefully 
as tools of the Directory under their 
old, name, but they were puryied. 
Every man who dared to raise his 
voice was, picked. out, thrown into 
prison, or frightened into flight, The 
prisoners next.came under the direc- 
torial consideration. The _republi- 
can regime was, that they should be 
shot; the popular cry was, that they 
should afford the city of Paris a holy- 
day, by having their heads cut off on 
the scaffold. But the taste of * the 
free” was thwarted on this occasion. 
Even in France experience had not 
thrown away all her.Jessons. The 
Directory had been too close to 
downfall, to lose the sense of what 
they might be within the next month, 
or the next minute. The guillotine 
was a hazardous instrument to be 
once more set in play for political 
mistakes; and the imprisoned de- 
puties, to save the necks of the Di- 
rectory, were sentenced only to be 
transported, to die out of sight in one 
of the most pestilential spots of the 
Western World, the French colony 
of Cayenne. 

At this time the command of the 
Temple was.in hands worthy of the 

overnment, and of the time—a gal+ 
ey-slave, who had returned from the 
galleys a month before, where he had 


been sentenced for robbery, assas- 
sination, and foising fire to, hous 
in one of the SpaTHpe ts He hj 
thus the merit of a. thorough repy 
lican education, and was hig rot of 


th st water, 9} -— lay to day 
aang ¢,made to the, party, 
and, psp si at i snoured 
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the ‘Bourbons. As this was''a pri- 
“soner of some importance, Augereau 
and ‘Sotin accompanied him to the 
foot of his dungeon. The Minister 
of Police'cheered him a la Francaise. 
* Such are revolutions,” said he gaily; 
“'we get the better to-day, perhaps 
to-morrow your turn will come.” Af- 
ter this specimen of the security of 
life and property among a people 
“ploriously resuming the right of 
every man ‘to be’ equal,” Barthe- 
lemy was consigned to’ the jailer, 
who was 'to consign’ him ‘to'death in 
the marshes of the Tropics: 'Proba- 
bly with’ some latent hope’ that the 
world would weep for him, Barthe- 
lemy asked whether the catastrophe 
of himself and his’ friends had ‘not 


produced “ some’ commotion.” If ~ 


the question were asked in Vanity, it 
was “speedily: mortified. “ Not the 
least commotion,” said’ Sotin; with 
nonchalance.' * The dose was a good 
one.“°The people swallowed the pill, 
and the effect'isexcellent. And now, 
géntlemen, bon voyage.’ The face- 
“tidus “Minister of Police turned on 
his heel with these words, and was 
seen no more. But the news that 
the prisoners were not to be shot or 
illotined, but to be banished’ for 

@,' was received with no ‘slight 
popular dissatisfaction outside. The 
soldiers on guard were loud in their 
execrations ; and the general cry, as 
they saw the deputies marching into 
their prison waggons, was, “ This is 
not what was promised to us. Why 
do'they let them go away; or why 
are they suffered to take any of their 
things with them ?” 

At'two in the morning of the 8th 
of mber, those men, tothe num- 
ber of sixteen, who were to be'speed- 
ily followed by 163 more, wére put 
imto four cages; secured with iron 
bars’ on their four’ sides, and the 

“eages fixed on the frames’Of “wap- 
gonsy' the wholerougt sapere 
somewhat ‘resembling’ an ‘artillery 
starabril) A’ gdard osatiin “éich-eage, 
carrying the key of the! padlock'that 
fastened ‘the ‘irdni (yr By witith 
it Way entered i)'Pke gallepwiate 
commandant of the Temple was put 
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byl the 'presetice of one of His Ditec- 
tors themselves, Barthelemy, '@’talk- 
Me Old Han, who in cither the bitter- 
tiéss ‘of ‘a tardy remorse; 'in’corrup- 
tion) or thé mere folly of ‘second 
childishneéss, had begun to dreatw of 
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atthe lend Of vheir ouiard) which éon- 
sistéd' of 600 men) Cavalry and infan- 
try, 'Withtw6 pune.’ The trensitwis 
miserable. ‘The® winter had) set*in 
with untisual inclemency. As if 'to 
add‘studied mortification to the na- 
tural evils ‘of the conveyance ‘and 
the exile; the escort took a round 
through the principal streets of Paris; 
first carried their wretched prisoners 
within sight of the Luxembourg 'pa- 
lace, the seat of their masters, whith 
they saw full of lights and apparent 
festivity, and then by the Theatre of 
the Adeon, which had been convert- 
ed into a hall for the Council of Five 
Hundred, and ‘where the purified 
Council were sitting even at that hour, 
several of whose members ran out to 
insult ‘and triumph over them, stop- 
pedtlie escort, gave money and drink 
to' the soldiers, made contemptuous 
offers of mercy, drank to their good 
voyage, and sneered at them to the 
ast. 0 
'The scené was not unfitted for the 
closing’ act°of “that melodrama,’'a 
Frenchman’s political life! The night 
Was stormy, ‘rain fell, and’ wind 
howled ; ‘the outside of the Theatre, 
lighted ‘by' the-usual French range of 
firepots, which ‘tossed and flared/at 
every blast, iad a’ wild look, whith 
suited tha desperation of ‘their for- 
tunes ; but'a ‘still ‘wilder ‘scene was 
in the multitude’on wliom that light 
fell, the refuse of even’the Parisian 
rabble, the cut-throats and cut-putees 
of the low quarters of the ‘capital; 
fellows neck-deep in all the horrors 
of the Revolution, and who looked 
upon the escape of a victim as a'fraud 
upon their rights of massacre ; all 
first-rate patriots, to a man ferrorist:, 
a name which singly implies ‘every 
crime of hand and heart, under every 
pretence that the Revolution made 
common to every culprit: in’! France. 
Tothis hideous multitude the opening 
of the cages, and the delivery of the 
isoners to theit knives, would have 
een the highest joy of civisme. But 
the ‘order of the! Directory’ had net 
réached ‘to'this consummation) The 
escort moved on; Paris arid its popa- 
aces its mi Sfeetivalss! andvits 
vddliberitiotis'of blood were teft be- 
hin@ f wd thé cages roled tlong the 
Rue! @Ewfer pitita which they should 
{ovigindll)-have ‘turned “at onee, ‘ex- 
eptrfdr the purpose of inaking their 
inmates a wretched spectacle. 
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They had now.te undergo aisecond 
course of torment, ithe road to 
Rochefert, the intended place of em- 
barkation; fromthe. intolerable brui- 
sing and jolting, of their, rough car- 
riages along the paved roads) of 
France, which was peculiarly. felt by 
those men, some of whom were in 
advanced life, all mature, and all ae- 
customed, of late years at least, to 
something of luxury. The stages, too, 
were mercilessly longs generally 
from, morning till night. The fri- 
soners, On their ‘arrival, were thrust 
into the vilest dungeon of the place, 
and the best ia France is a horror to 
every.sense. At the end of the first 
day’s journey, they were, driven to 
the door of the prison of Arpajon, a 
miserable little town, where, how- 
ever, patriotism flourished eyen.in 
the jail... The Director, Barthelemy, 
almost. bruised,to death, and afraid 
of being, poisoned.by the mephitic 
air that rushed up from the dungeon, 
stood en, ,attitude,. lifting his, hands 
to Heaven, the. imsulted, Heayen in 
which not:one,in a hundred of foals 
like himself believed. , Barb® Mar- 
bois, one of; the, prisoners, formerly 
an officer, of the.King, and Royal In- 
tendant at St Domingo, but. now a 
wretched democrat, in like terror of 
being poisoned, made. a, speech to the 
galley-slave commandant, requesting 
“ that he might. be shot, rather than 
thus,compelled, to die by inches.” 
The galley-slave did not condescend 
to gi ve any other answer than asmile. 
But the jailer’s wife, was. more affa- 
ble... Indignant at the insult. to her 
domicile, probably equally indig- 
nant, at. hearing a republican com- 
plain. of, any cruelty, she seized 
Barbe Marbois by the.arm, and cry- 
ing out, with an oath, “ You pretend 
to be very nice, forsooth, but, let me 
tell, you; many a man.as good as you 


_has, been; there, who. made no work 


abaut , it,” | she, flung. the..ex-intend- 
ant fromthe top. of, the, stairs to the 
bottom, shutthe door upon the party, 
and Jeft them todind outeach other in 
the dark, ,The fall fractured .the,un- 
happy man’s jaw; and left him cover- 
ed with bruisesand bleed, His com- 
panions cried, out fora surgeon, ito 
dress, his, wounds, ov, for water, to 
Wash them.;. ‘They; mene ras little, jis- 
tened 0, as \evex they;had| listened. 
This, was: the lessomto,@ deserser. 
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The (next) was,te, 4,popylar, repre- 
SaNtALIVEs siodiisll eovloamarit e109 
‘The, town: of, Etanopes, had, distin- 
guished itself by.its,love of diberty, 
and had, of course, flouxished in,ora- 
tory and assassination. M, Troncon 
du Coudray,an orator after their own 
heart, had, canvassed . them ,on,, the 
merit of congenial feelings ;,and they 
had returned him. by. that. criterion, 
of all things excellent in a republic, 
the voice of the multitude... He was 
now one of the prisoners, and the 
commandant of the escort took good 
care that. his arrival, should be the- 
roughly known to his constituents. 
He halted the cages.in the square of 
the little town, and the populace, in 
consequence, had. full leisure to.de- 
clare those opinions, which their re- 
presentative, bad, so often. declared 
to be the, perfection. of human wis- 
dom;; They heoted,at him and, his 
companions, cursed; him, and them 
alike, surrounded the cages, insulted 
their living contents with every, kind 
of offence conceivable, by an angry 
Frenchman—and. few, nations have 
more inventive faculties, on such to- 
pics. thau his,own-—and pelted, them 
with mire, Du, Coudray, was asto- 
nished aboye measure. at. this shift 
of the popular. wind, merely; from 
the difference between a prosperous 
republican and a fettered and. felon 
one. He ought:to have, known the 
nature of liberty and equality, better. 
Every face now flaming with. patrio- 
tic wrath,-had, but a short time be- 
fore, been gazing on him with all the 
benevolence of a flattered, rabble, 
huzzaing in the train of a, popular 
haranguer.. Du Coudray, still confi- 
dent of his powers of persuasion, 
started upand made a speech through 
the bars of the cage in, which he 
genet through the land, in the style 
of another Bajazet. ends 
The : speech, was incomparably 
characteristic, a. compound, of ,egot- 
ism, nationalism, civisme, and. utter 
fright: soon te 
oi >} Lis Eis, I myself,” it began. 
; Tis, your| representative /. though 
perhaps you: do. mot know me inothis 
Cage. am, dragged to punishment 
without @ trial, on even anvaceusa- 
tion.,|)My crime listhatof defending 


your diberties; and, properties; dc. 


(Seen He finished his (common- 
places, (by eharging<them with the 
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* to his rr —— — 
deputy’s eloquence had no other ef- 
fect siaty ban of inflaming the wrath 
of ‘his patriotic voters. They scoffed 
at him in all directions, pelted him 
with mud, renewed their furious 
cries, and execrated the orator, his 
friends, and his party. 

The little town having long before 
been handsomely endoctrinated with 
philosophy, rights, privileges, and 
the solemn and sworn belief that 
every Frenchman, from the felon in 
the jail, was perfectly competent to 
judge of politics and public qualifi- 
cations of all kinds, men and mea- 
sures, members and ministries, now 
returned some of their popular mem- 
ber’s wisdom on his own head; and 
as he had told them a hundred times 
over in the days of his unfettered 
victory, that they were the wisest, 
best, most intelligent and virtuous 
of mankind, and that the world 
would never go on tolerably, until 
the populace took the state into their 
own hands, they now gave him a 
running commentary on his elo- 
quence, by a course of cursing, scoff- 
ing, and pelting, during the whole 
period of the halt, which, for the 
evident purpose of giving the party 
this enjoyment in the fullest degree, 
was prolonged to thirteen hours in 
the market-place. Citizen Du Cou- 
dray had probably never been so 
long in the presence of his consti- 
tuents before. The whole exhibi- 
tion deserved to be immortal, for 
the benefit of popular members, and 
the worshippers of popularity. 

At Blois, a reception equally hos- 
tile, but on different principles, 
awaited the prisoners. The multi- 
tude in some of those provincial 
towns had been too far from the ci- 
vic feasts and fétes of Paris to know 
much more of the Revolution than 
that they were in be and de- 
spair, that their industry was bro- 
ken up, their little trade extinguish- 
ed, and their little property torn 
away by the republican extortioners. 
At Blois, the multitude ran together 
to kill the prisoners ; for, in those 
days, the knife was the'grand deci- 
der’ ofall ‘causes: But theit ¢ries 
must have wrung thespirite: of ‘the 
miserable men, ‘whom justice” 
to have seized long evn ais: 
°*' Thete they are,” was thie roar of 
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ingratittide of delivering him over 
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the' populace‘ there they are, the 
miscreants ‘thho hilled the King! 
There are ‘the King’s murderers! 
What have they done for us? They 
have loaded’ us with taxes; they 
have eaten up our bread; they have 
brought war upon us!” E 

The uproar continued, until the 
prisoners, apparently to save them 
from being torn in pieces, for the 
guard had been already attacked, 
were put into a small damp chapel, 
where all their bed was a little straw 
on the floor, and to sleep was impos- 
sible. 

Here the wife of Barbe Marbois 
came to take leave of him. She had 
travelled from her estate at Metz, 
for this apostate was a man of for- 
tune, to bid him farewell]. She saw 
him at Jast, but with great difficulty; 
the'officer of the guard giving her 
but a quarter of an hour, during 
which he was present, holding his 
watch in his hand. Their departure 
from’ Blois was so unusually pro- 
tracted, that it seemed to the pri- 
soners to have been a contrivance, 
usual ‘enough in the days of equal- 
ity, to give them up to the mob. The 
firmness of the municipal officer who 
had charge of them, and who openly 
declared that the people were at the 
moment tampered with by the’ offi- 
cers of the escort for the purpose, 
at length compelled the commandant 
to move. The procession was fol- 
lowed out of the town by the same 
retributive exclamations against 
them, as traitors stained with the 
blood of their King. 

Their journey continued ; a course 
of hunger, weariness, and insult. At 
Tours, they got each a loaf and half 
a bottle of wine, their first meal after 
a fast of thirty hours. The confine- 
ment of their cages cramped their 
limbs, and put them to the most mi- 
serable inconveniences; for, from 
the time when the iron grating was 
locked upon them in the morning; it 
was seldom opened again till night. 
The weather was stormy, wet, and 
cold, and the ‘cages gave them ‘the 
full benefit of the exposure.’ ‘They 
were generally put into the town 
dungeon for the night; and in several 
instatices, the poisoned air of those 
deplorable! places made them swoon 
immedciately on their entering. At 


Nivtt!:hey passed the night in pecu- 
fiat wrtiedivasicss, in a lant, damp 
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hole, under the. castle,, twenty-five 
feet. under ground, which, affected 
their limbs so much, that when they 
were ordered to, the cages next 
morning, they were scarcely able to 
move. Their last day’s journey com- 
menced at three in the morning, and 
brought them to Rochefort, at the 
end of nine leagues of the most 
wretched roads. 

At: Rochefort they expected to 
find a few days’ rest; but they were 
alarmed by finding that they were led 
round the fortifications, with a rab- 
ble in their train fiercely crying out, 
“To the water—to the water!” which 
appears to have been the provincial 
substitute for “ To the lamp-post” 
of the Parisian legislators, the usual 
mode of republican justice in the 
sea-ports. being by drowning... The 
cry was reinforced by the workmen 
of the dockyards, the soldiers, and 
the crews. of the ships, who. flocked 
round the cages as they slowly pass- 
ed along, shouting out, “ Down with 
the tyrants; make them drink out 
of the darge.cup !’” (the ocean.) The 
French are. picturesque, even in 
murder, 

In Rochefort there was thus no 
“rest for the sole of unblest feet,” 
They were immediately carried on 
board, a little privateer moored. in 
the river, and given into the hands 
of a guard of scoffing soldiers, who 
pushed them down under the decks, 
where they were nearly stifled by 
the smoke, the smells, and the want 
of fresh air. 

They were now almost dying of 
hunger, for they had not eaten a re- 
gular meal for the last thirty-six 
hours. , At length a couple of loaves 
and a pail of water were let down 
among them. They were, however, 
scarcely able to touch either from 
the disgust that. rose from every 
thing round them. A horrible feel- 
ing, too, took possession of them as 
the night fell. One,of the custom- 
ary instruments of republican jus- 
tice was a prison-ship, with a trap- 
door in the hold, through which, the 
vietims were quietly dropped at 
midnight into the bottem, of the ri- 
ver. . The, noyades at, Nantz. were 
the first displays. of this compendi- 
ous invention; which, had. the; merit 
of saving,.all trouble, avoiding, all 
public clamour, jif| such, could, 
arisen on, the side of humanity; cost 
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neither, powder, nor. ball, and cost 
not even the trouble,.of putting a 
new edge on; the knife of the gui 
tine. The bed.of the Charente was 
as deep as the Loire, andthe little 
privateer was as likely to be the.in- 
strument as any other in the hands 
of the Republic. The situation .was 
undoubtedly an embarrassing one. 
For some hours, the prisoners ex- 
pected every moment to be their 
ast; they had wrought themselves 
into the conviction that they were 
to be drowned. Every step of the 
sailors above their. heads, ever 
word uttered, every rope handled, 
was actually taken as a direct pre- 
paration for their deaths, At length, 
after an unusual bustle, above, the 
vessel weighed, and began to move. 
Terror, converts every, thing to its 
own substance, and the prisoners 
were now only the more certain that 
their hour was come. 

But the morning dawned, and 
they perceived that the privateer 
was rapidly esiling down. the river. 
This was, fresh. food, for anxiety. 
The new conjecture, was, that, to 
avoid the eclat of an execution close 
to the city, they. were to. be convey- 
ed to some remote corner of the 
river, and there drowned. At mid- 
night, the vessel suddenly came. to 
an anchor. The hour seemed now 
inevitable, They were leagues from 
the city. At this moment, an order 
was heard for six of the prisoners 
by name to come upon deck. This 
was looked on as clearly the com- 
mencement of the execution, , The 
six took leave of their compatriots, 
as going to death. Six more were 
soon after called up. They looked 
round the deck for those who had 
preceded them; but they were, not 
to be seen. The natural conclusion 
was drawn, “they were murdered!” 
The successive groups were ordered 
over the ship’s side into boats, and 
the boats rowed towards the river’s 
mouth, This was, of course, but 
another mode of the drowning “ye 
tem... The ocean was, to be the 
pository of the secret, Suspense 
had exerted her, last torture, on 
them ;,when,at length they reached 
a, ship\.of war lying off the river. 
Here, they, found. their fellow pri- 
soners; and the, manners of the cap- 
tain, which, mere of the sailor, 
and. less) of, the patriot, than) they 
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had ately séen,, gave ' them “some 
Bt that they were not age te 
speedily sent to consummate the re- 
ublican theory. Their journey had 
asted from the 8th of September 
until the 22d, a continual progress 
of pain, famine, contumely, and 
terror. 

But the severities of even their 
journey received but little relaxa- 
tion on board. A French corvette 
is small; and the French, let their 
ships be large or small, have no ha- 
bits of accommodation. The pri- 
soners were divided, probably by 
the necessity of the case, twelve of 
them between decks, with the hatch- 
ways shut, and without room for 
motion—the other four in a_ hole, 
the boatswain’s storeroom ; a place 
of utter darkness, where they could 
neither move nor stand, and ren- 
dered pestilential by all the morbid 
effluvia of neglect, the refuse of the 
store, and the neighbourhood of the 
hold. The corvette set sail at four 
in the morning ; and their breakfast 
was a biscuit a-piece, so impenetra- 
ble by the teeth of the old men, and 
so repulsive to the senses of the 
younger, that it produced a general 
remonstrance, 

“ The air,’ said Barbe de Mar- 
bois, “ is infectious; if you do not 
suffer us to breathe the fresh air, 
we shall all be dead ina few days. 
And we shall not be the only suf- 
ferers ; you will thus have the plague 
on board of your ship, and will lose 
your crew.” 

The last argument found its way, 
and the captain promised to let them 
breathe, when they were out of sight 
of France. 

Their dinner this day was another 
biscuit, with a bucket of boiled 
beans, just as they were taken out 
of the ship’s kettle, and this com- 
pleted their bill of fare for the whole 
voyage. They had the usual visita- 
tion of sea-sickness to contend with 
in more than usual severity; for 
they put to sea in a storm, which 
blew them , back , into Rochelle, 
There their captain was chai di 
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and their new captain Laporte, be- 
gan his career with a harangue t6 h 
crew in this style. dat ee 

‘ Soldiers, I 
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netwhateyer Wit these misctéants,” 
His ‘next address was to the prispii- 
ers. “‘Messieurs, you aré Yery for- 
tunate in being treated with so much 
clemency.” 

Their guard’ should not be forgot- 
ten. These were marinés sent home 
from the Isles of France and Bour- 
bon, where the Revolution had done 
its work in throwing the_ colonies 
into a state of havoc and misery. 
These fellowstook delightin recount- 
ing their exploits in Europe and 
Asia. One boasted of having killed 
his captain by a stab in the back on 
a march, on suspicion of aristocracy. 
Another calculated the number of 

riests whom he had drowned. in the 

oire. Another mimicked the’ gti- 
maces of the unfortunate people de- 
stroyed in the Noyades, Others 
boasted of their having knocked the 
drowning on the head as they at- 
tempted to swim from the trap-door. 
The Loire was anever-failing subject; 
and the only regret was, that they 
had not the opportunity of placing 
the Isle of France 4 /a hauteur de la 
Revolution! The pauses in_ those 
natratives were filled up with quar- 
rels, abominable songs, and blas- 
phemy. 

The remainder of the. yoyage 
was only a repetition of wretche 
ness. As the sea-sicknéss, subsided, 
hunger took its. place.,, They were 
almost starved upon the narrow re- 
gimen of their jailer. _Marbois, mad- 
dening with famine, and with his 
eye sparkling with fury, at last, as- 
sailed the captain. “lam hungry— 
Iam hungry,” be howled out like a 
wolf; “I am hungry—give me some 
food, or throw me into the. sea.” 
This wild application aretncen its 
effect. Some food was givén to Wit 1. 
Evén the length of the voyage was 
an additional feature of their suffer. 
ings; ,It lasted fifty days... It wasn 
till the 10th of October, J ey 
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“glutted the region, kites with, their 
offal” 1 ren abe itt 
to Cayenne for the éxpress, purpose 
of raising the colony. 4 Ta hayteur de 
la Revolution. ‘This ey commenced 
by, the usual harangues to ‘the ne- 
groes, declaring them free — ha- 
rangues which were followed by the 
usual consequences, massacre and 
rebellion. But the insurrection be- 
ing extinguished, after a frightful 
carnage of the unfortunate barba- 
rians who had been thus stimulated 
to slaughter their masters, the two 
leaders were seized and thrown into 
prison at Sinamary, a dependency 
on Cayenne. There Collot d’Her- 
bois died; but his colleague was 
still alive, and his partisans in the 
colony now demanded that the newly 
imported prisoners should be put on 
the same footing with the old. The 
governor, probably glad’ of an excuse 
to escape the trouble of watchin 
them, availed himself of the clamour, 
and complimented thé Jacobinism of 
Cayenne with the newtransportation, 
An order was issued for their moye- 
ment to Sinamary, ninety miles by 
sea from the town of Cayenne, where 
they atrived on the 23d of Novem- 
ber. She 

They were, met on the shore of 
this fearful. wilderness by one of the 
few settlers, a Mr Rosmason, who 
Breen them With the ominous sa- 
utation, “Oh, gentlemen, you are 
come into a tomb.”.—“ We know it,” 
answered old General de Murinais ; 
“and the sooner the better.” The 
sixteen were quartered in six miser- 
able rooms of the miserable fort, 
with a hammock each for their sole 
furniture, and a portion of biscuit, a 
pound of salt meat, and a glass of 
rum to correct the noxious qualities 
of the water. These were the luxu- 
rieg of men, some of whom had lived 
in péace aid honour under their good 
ct ¢;-others had risen to high rank 
nh he abiniee he all had been ac- 
customed to the better order of Pa- 
risian life. They might now have 
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belong to a tropical climate torment- 
ed thea Kounly Thiele Poca were 
aliye with venomous ‘insects ;. they 
were deyoured by musquittoes, gnats, 
bugs, scorpions, and a whole host of 
others, equally disgusting. Serpents 
were frequent. Pichegru killed one 
thicker than his arm, which had made 
its way into the folds of his cloak, 
on which he Jay as a pillow. All 
within view of the fort was forest— 
a howling wilderness, which con- 
stantly echoed with the screaming of 
monkeys, the groaning of millions of 
toads, and the melancholy shriek and 
roar of tigers. To fill up this con- 
cert, and prevent sleep to the sick or 
the well, the alarm was beaten every 
morning before, the door, and no re- 
monstrance was able to put a stop to 
this petty and peevish cruelty. 

e preenese began now to ac- 
complish the purpose for which they 
were sent across the seas.’ They 
began to sink under the climate. Old 
De Murinais died first. He had been 
a general, had possessed a large for- 
tune, and was the father of a nume- 
rous family. His crime in embracing 
the Revolution met its punishment— 
exile and death, by the tyranny of the 
Revolution. Barthelemy was next 
seized; but his disorder was more 
tardy, and there was time to make a 
representation to the governor, who 
ordered him to be conveyed to the 
hospital at Cayenne. But the miser- 
ies of confinement were not the only 
ones which these wretched men were 
to suffer. They added to them the 
miseries of politics. They were in- 
volved in perpetual disputes on pub- 
lic affairs; and having no fixed 

rinciples on those or any other sub- 
jects, their quarrels were equally 

vague, fruitless, and bitter. 
hey sometimes tried to vary those 
dubious amusements by having re- 
course to such Jittle occupations as 
they could find. Marbois turned car- 
peer, made some attempts tofurnish 
is hovel, and, Frenchman-like, finally 
made a violin, with which, French- 
man-like, he set the negroes dancing, 
Du ‘Coudray, who liad been one ‘of 
the metanguere “of the Council’ of 
E Bs 8, oecupled himself in writing 
endless memorials, Mite of course, 
@ light; in ‘ma- 
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soldiers atid the negroes. The ora- 
tor took for his: theme“ By the ri- 
vers of Babylon we sat down, and 
wept when we remembered Zion ;”— 
in all bikelihood, the only use that he 
ever made of his Bible. The seldiers 
were powerfully affected by the ap- 
propriateness of the text; the poor 
negroes wept, we must suppose for 
the same reason. But fame, even at 
Sinamary, was not without its perils. 
The governor of Cayenne, not appro- 
ving of these “powerful” emotions 
in his prison, sent down a notice, that 
any orator who in future made either 
soldiers or negroes shed tears over 
the dust of the prisoners, should be 
shot without mercy. Demosthenes 
himself would have shrunk from the 
laurel. at this price. Du Coudray 
was silenced for ever. 

Lafond, formerly a man of com- 
mercial wealth, which was publicly 
thrown into a state of ruin by his 
arrest, employed himself talking to 
his wife’s picture. Pichegru, the 
only individual of the party in whom 
it is possible to feel the slightest in- 
terest, employed his time like a man 
who disdained the despair of one por- 
tion of his fellow exiles, and the 
childish pursuits of the other. Hegave 
up his daysto learning English, doubt- 
less with a bold view to better times, 
and with the object of making future 
valuable use of a language, which 
his silly countrymen affect to de- 
spise, and can scarcely ever acquire, 
but which has spread to every corner 
of the world, and will, before another 
century is past, be the language of 
three-fourths of the world. His re- 
laxation was singing, and his son 
were by choice on bold and martial 
subjects. Throughout the whole 
— he retained peculiarly the 

ng and habits of the great sol- 
dier. The ex-Director Barthelemy, 
was just as congenially employed 
until his illness ; he made war upon 
the insects, put the scorpions to the 
rout, and was voted the general bug- 
destroyer by acclamation. 

In January, Willot and Bourdon, 
two of the exiles, died of violent fe- 
vers; application had been made to 
remove them to the Hospital at Cay- 
enne, but refused. Barthbleniy ‘was 
sent back to the fort. ‘He brought 
the intelligence, received by-an Ame- 
rican vessel just arrivedfrom Europe, 
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that the Directory had accomplished 
a complete’ triumph over all ‘other 
factions, and that military tribunals 
were to be formed ‘to try all politi- 
cians of the opposite side. The exiles 
now probably congratulated them- 
selves on their dungeon, but it pro- 
mised to be for life. 

In April, their leisure was cheered 
by the sight of a popular election. 
About fifteen biundred negroes, and 
forty or fifty whites, were summoned 
to vote for a representative to the 
Council in Paris. But the negroes 
were saved from all trouble of think- 
ing on the subject. The Directory 
ordered them to elect Citizen Mongé. 
He was then a commissary employed 
in collecting the plunder of the Ita- 
lian works of art. The Citizen was 
chosen ; and Mongé was announced 
to mankind as representative of the 
freemen of Cayenne! The exhibi- 
tion must have been gratifying to 
those lovers of universal suffrage and 
the equality of mankind. 

In May, two more of the exiles, 
Laffond and Du Coudray, were sud- 
denly taken ill atdinner. They were 
soon in great torture, and they seem 
to have been poisoned. Du Coudray, 
though swelled and dying, wrote to 
the governor for permission to go to 
the hospital at Cayenne. The an- 
swer returned by the commandant 
of the fort, an insolent Jacobin, who 
had been a lackey, was, “ I know not 
why those gentlemen are continually 
importuning me. They ought to 
know, that they have not been sent 
to Sinamary to live there to all eter- 
nity. 

The advance of the year, the 
wretchedness of a confinement which 
would probably lay them all in the 
grave before another autumn, and 
probably offers of help from some of 
the settlers at Cayenne, who were of 
a different side in politics from ‘the 
governor, at last suggested the idea 
of escape. Eight entered into thie 
scheme. Of these Du Coudray was 
one. But it was soon evident that 
he would never leave the’ prison. 
Still he was anxious to share the'at- 
tempt. He would say, “I do not 
flatter myself with the hope of living, 
but if you go, take’me with you. I 
would breathe my last outside this 
horrid place; Take me with-you, if 
possible” > ~ 

Bat theincrease of his disorder put 
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the. possibility, out. of the | question. 
Towards the, end, of ,May, both he 
and Laftond died, after a horrible and 
protracted illness, of nearly thirty 
days. Du Coudray, on the night be- 
fore his death, desired to see Piche- 
gru and the others who had agreed 
to make their escape, when he gave 
them some of the wisdom that agony 
and the death-bed force upon men. 
“Fly,” said he, “fly from Sinamary. 
May Heaven favour your flight! I 
shall soon be no more. But should 
you ever see my friends, tell them 
my last sigh was for them and my 
country, and forget not my children. 
Should fortune ever smile on you 
again, oh, do not disturb the peace of 
our country, but rather brave all the 
sufferings of human misery!” After 
this declaration of the repentant Ja- 
cobin, he pointed to the apartment 
of a profligate citizen-abbé, one of 
their number, for whose civisme they 
all seem to have had a peculiar aver- 
sion. “ He talks,” said the dying 
man, “of civil war. It is his wish. 
Ah, my friends, promise me you will 

revent it, if it be in your power!” 

e died soon after, and this was the 
fate of a man of character and talent, 
who, if he had followed the natural 
career of ability and honour, and 
shrank from the abominations of 
rabble popularity and regicide poli- 
tics, would probably have passed 
through a long life of enjoyment and 
honour, instead of finishing a course 
of the trembling wretchedness of 
ambition in France by the agonies of 
a premature and desolate death in 
an American wilderness. 

Laffond died within two days, si- 
lent, but retaining his senses, and 
painfully to the Jast fixing his eyes 
on his wife’s portrait. ‘The fear of 
death now seized upon them all. 
The, tossings of the revolutionary 
wave, on which they had calculated 
for flinging them back to France, had 
now subsided ; the tide had even set 
the contrary way. The Directory was 
in full power. Death had already 
thinned their ranks. The mere vic- 
tims of one of those unprincipled and 
fierce changes which constitute. the 
lottery, of Republicanism,,,and in 
which prosperity is.as little the con- 
scious triumph of virtue, as adversity 
brings the consoling sense. of martyr- 
dom in the righteous cause; these 
men could haye felt thegnselyes mere- 





ly as, unlucky gamesters. In mis 

of mind and body, they new eslbing 
alternative but the grave, and a:des- 
perate nome at escape through the 
wilderness. But the colony was ina 
region of which no man knew the 
limits. The whole horizon was a 
forest, utterly impassable from the 
swamps, the wild beasts, and the ar- 
rows of the Indian tribes. This idea 
was therefore abandoned. But the 
horrors of the rainy season were now 
at hand. If the hurricanes came, they 
would bea stronger guard than chains 
of iron. Their prison would be clo- 
sed on them for six months, and their 
death was all but inevitable. The 
governor was evidently of the same 
opinion ; for he confined his cares to 
merely per ae them fixed on the 
spot, and refusing the sick the chances 
of his hospital. Their deaths. seem 
to have been even determined on; 
for on the occasional appearance of 
a ship in the river, which they might 
conceive to be an English one, and 
therefore likely to befriend them, 
their lackey commandant’s usual 
speech was, “ Ah, you reckon upon 
those English. You may think what 
you please, but they shall never take 
you away alive !” 

At length a new idea suggested it- 
self. Pichegru’s name was. well- 
known among the Dutch settlers in 
Guiana, and some of them, in com- 
passion to the sufferings of a man, 
who, in the conquest of their paternal 
country had exhibited fewer of the 
atrocities of the time than any of her 
conquering quae and who had 
probably laid up some memories of 
personal kindness, for his nature was 
generous and noble, had sent him a 
preees of beer and fresh provisions 

y a French coaster. The ruffian to 
whom it was entrusted, and who had 
evidently been an eléve of the new 
school of rights and wrongs, disdain- 
ed to carry such comfort to.an Arts- 
tocrat; he therefore, with his crew, 
revelled on the beer and provisions, 
and then, that the vexation of the af- 
fair might not be lost to the unfortu- 
nate prisoners, came to the, fort for 
the purpose of beasting how he had 
plundered them. 

. The provisions were gone, but this 
drunken knaye’s boast threw a sud- 
den light on their ons. It was 
clear that they had friends at Suri- 
nam, end the only question now was 
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how they were to reach them. Still 
the difficulties were enormous. None 
of the exiles knew any thing of na- 
vigation. None of them knew any 
thing of the vast extent of coast which 
lay between them and the Dutch set- 
tlements. The few schooners which 
approached the fort always anchored 
a league down the river. They had 
no boat to reach one of these vessels ; 
no arms to take it, and no provisions 
to put on board. In this dilemma, 
there was but one resource, a small 
canoe, which took the guard daily 
down the river to a redoubt at its 
mouth. But the canoe lay constantly 
under the eye of a sentinel; and a 
confidential person in the fort told 
them, that though Surinam was the 
only place to which they could pos- 
sibly go, it was altogether out of the 
question that they should go in the 
canoe ; that it could not hold them, 
nor, if it could, could stand the sea; 
that the distance to the nearest point, 
Fort Orange, was at least a hundred 
leagues ; and finally, that the Dutch 
governor had prohibited, under the 
severest penalties, all landings from 
Cayenne, in consequence of the no- 
torious intentions of the Cayennese 
Frenchmen torevolutionize theDutch 
settlementsin the most revolutionary 
mode. 

This last difficulty was in some 
degree met by the assistance of a 
friend in Cayenne, who procured 
eight passports in feigned names, 
Gallois, Picard, &c., signed by Jean- 
net, such as he was in the habit of 
giving to the occasional traders from 

urinam to the French colonies. But 
the grand point was where to find a 
pilot. This essential instrument was 
soon and curiously supplied. 

The Directory, in the plenitude of 
their power, setting aside all law, and 
eager only for plunder, now issued 
an order for the seizure of neutral 
ships. In other words, an act of ge- 
neral piracy. The opportunity was 
not lost by the Cayennese governor, 
nor by his subjects, for every row- 
boat in their possession was instant} 
sent to sea, with full privilege to | 
every thing: An American sbip, with 
a cargo of flour, provisions, wine, 
was steering for Cayenne, for which 
port her freight was actually intend- 
ed. One of the privateers met her 
on the way, and, notwithstanding her 
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destination, seized the ship and cargo 
at once, and brought the prize to the 
road of Sinamary, through the double 
fear of being caught by the English 
frigates on the way to Cayenne, and 
of being compelled to give the lion’s 
share to her rapacious governor. 
This capture was a prodigious 
event in the dreary calendar of Sina- 
mary. The commandant found that 
there were no less than 40,000 bottles 
of the French and Spanish vintages 
on board, and revelled in a long pros- 
pect of drunkenness. The soldiers 
and negroes found themselves more 
pleasantly employed in dragging the 
cargo on shore than in working in 
the fort or the fields. All was brawl- 
ing and drinking, activity and bustle. 
In the midst of this tumult, the Ame- 
rican captain, Tilly, paid a visit to 
the prisoners. The first glance of 
their hideous condition naturally 
struck him with astonishment; the 
exiles say, made him burst into tears; 
but the French weep on all occasions, 
and Jonathan is not yet so far fallen 
from the manliness of his English 
ancestry as to play the sentimentalist 
with such facility, The captain did 
what was worth all the theatrical sor- 
rows of all weepers of the land of 
melodrame. He determined to assist 
them to the best of his power, redu- 
ced as it was. 
To their surprise, he told them 
ret ty “that to assist them had 
een the express object of his voyage, 
and that he had packets from their 
friends and families on board, hid in 
one of his barrels, which were now 
however beyond his reach, though 
undiscovered by their captors.” He 
had no idea of being the object of any 
of the French privateers, and had 
suffered his ship to fall to leeward of 
Cayenne, in order to have an excuse 
for anchoring in the road of Sinamary, 
from which he might communicate 
with them, and enable them to escape. 
The captain further told them the 
European news;—of the treaty of 
Campo Formio, and of the unpro- 
voked invasion of Switzerland. This 
last piece of intelligence, perfectly 
a la blique as it was, roused all 


their virtuous indignation ; and Bar- 
thelemy, in particular, who had par- 
ticipated in the whole Republican 
game as long as he was allowed, was 
thrown into a paroxysem of attitude 
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rampart, and showed. him: the canoe; 
the, sailor shoek his. headsat, this, di. 
minutive, object, and: them that 
“it. would, not .de ; ythey must 
certainly go, to, the, bottom, if they 
attempted their exploit in, that bark ; 
that, it could not. hold, them all, nor 
carry them to, Surinam.” They. de- 
clared in turn, that something or other 
they must, do, and that, speedily ; and 
that, if. they. must go to the bottom, 
they would prefer. it to. the torturing 
and Dngering death of Du Coudray 
and Laffond. The conference ended 
by the: captain’s, promising to give 
them the assistance, of, his pilot, a 
zealous and. intelligent Mae. of the 
name of Berwick,;, 
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ed to the honour. 
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old man answered them then, and 
now, with a French harangue on the 
glory of sacrifices for our country, 
and a flourish on the certainty of be- 
ing hereafter avenged. He was evi- 
dently much more certain of being 
drowned. French as they were, they 
felt the absurdity of this verbiage, 
and left the old orator to find what 
justice he could from his fellow re- 
gicides. Pichegru, Aubry, and Ra- 
mel now mounted the bastion, went 
towards the sentinel}, and asked him 
“ What it was o’clock?” The sen- 
tinel, as drunk as his commandant, 
had no words, but fixed his eyes 
upon the stars. He was instantly 
seized by the throat, Pichegru dis- 
armed him, and the rest dragged 
him along, grasping his throat to pre- 
vent his giving the alarm. In this 
way they pulled him up the parapet, 
and then he fell into the river, where 
it is to be presumed that this drunk- 
ard was drowned. At least they 
heard no more of him. He had been 
the drummer who beat the alarm at 
their doors in the morning, and who 
had provoked them by his constant 
insolence. They had retaliated hand- 
somely. 

After this performance, they came 
down from the rampart— joined 
the other prisoners, and went noise- 
lessly to see what was the state of 
the guard-house. The wine had 
operated perfectly. There was not 
a soul in the guard-house. Thus 
they had nothing to do but to take 
the muskets and cartridges at their 
leisure. They now went to the ca- 
noe. The drawbridge had not been 
raised, and the exit was easy. With 
the canoe, they found the pilot. Bar- 
thelemy, who was old and weak in 
every sense of the word, fell into 
the river, but it was near the edge, 
and the pilot pulled him into the 
boat. They then cut the rope, and 
let themselves go down the stream. 

No man knows the intenseness, 
variety, or agony of emotion of which 
the human heart is capable, who has 
not been in situations resembling this. 
Every step treading upon death,—a 
moment, the turning of a hair, a 
breath, making the difference be- 
tween the bitterest suffering, and es- 
cape into light, and air, and freedom, 
and the prospect of long enjoyment. 
In leaving their dungeon, they might 
actually look upon themselves as 
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rescued from their grave. Yet the 
bark of a dog, the alarm of a senti- 
nel, a single heavy step, the most 
trivial of all accidents, might have 
broken up their whole plan, and 
fixed them there for ever. Their sen- 
sations, as they found themselves 
gliding down the river of Sinamary, 
without a sound from the fort, with- 
out a symptom of pursuit, without a 
single ground for believing that they 
might not yet effect their entire ob- 
ject, and reach Europe and their 
friends and families, may have been 
among the keenest that man can 
bear on this side of insanity. 

But another source of anxiety 
arose. The redoubt at the river’s 
mouth. It had a garrison of eight 
soldiers, and a gun from its bastion 
would sink them in an instant. 
Luckily the Medoc had made its 
way there too. The garrison were 
all drunk, the canoe was not hailed, 
and no gun was fired. 

They reached the river’s mouth, 
the ocean spread before them; the 
moon rose, and her light, which 
seems to have been intended from 
the beginning to quiet or to elevate 
the heart of man, never looked so 
glorious to them. They felt the light, 
In this spot of recks and shallows, as 
in some degree an interposition of 
Heaven; and, if they had not been 
Revolutionists, might at that time 
have been betrayed into gratitude, 
and even into prayer. 

They had still an alarm. Two 
guns were heard from Sinamary, 
which were answered by one from 
the redoubt. But by this time they 
had gained two hours on the pur- 
suit, and they had nothing to dread 
but from another little fort, Traconbo, 
and the ocean. At four in the morn- 
ing, while they were struggling fear- 
fully along, in utter darkness, they 
were — 3 aware of their passing 
close under Traconbo, by the dis- 
charge of two guns a-head, followed 
by another close tothem. But they 
were not struck by the shot, they 
saw nothing from the extreme dark- 
ness, and when daylight at last came, 
Traconbo, with all its terrors, was 
lying “ far o’ the lee.” 

The weather was fortunately se- 
rene, otherwise they must have been 
lost instantly, for the canoe was 80 
small that every wave rolled into 
it. No voyagers could have put to 
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sea in a more primitive condition. 
They had neither compass, nor quad- 
rant, nor bread, nor meat, nor wa- 
ter. Their whole stock amounted 
to two bottles of rum! For three 
days they thus sailed along, until 
they were almost starved ; on the 
third day they were totally becalm- 
ed. The air was fire, the very ocean 
scorched them, like a mirror reflect- 
ing the burning beams of the sun. 
They gave themselves up for lost. 
They had no expectation but that of 
festering in the spot where they 
were thus chained by the elements. 
It was at this time that they employ- 
ed their leisure in making solemn 
vows never to avenge themselves on 
their country, and never to retaliate 
their injuries on individuals. All 
swore in the presence of Heaven 
never to take arms against France. 
This was perhaps one of the most 
characteristic displays of their whole 
captivity. The vow may have been 
all that was wise and becoming; but 
it was made only after they had at- 
tained the full conviction that they 
were come to their last hour. An 
oath against public vengeance, made 
by a boatful of fugitives, in the last 
extremities of famine on the ocean, 
and utterly in despair of life, was 
surely melodramatic and French. 
But, live or die, a Frenchman is al- 
ways on the stage. 

But a breeze came next day, and 
swept them on, though much bewil- 
dered by the currents, and kept in 
continual terror by a whole host of 


sharks, which already marked them © 


for their prey, and continued all day 
splashing and bounding round their 
canoe. On the fifth day, they reach- 
ed Fort Orange ; but here they were 
put in a new peril, which might have 
extinguished them at once. 

The vigilance of the Dutch artil- 
lerymen received their little vessel 
with a fire of heavy guns loaded with 
ball, any one of which would have 
sent ship and freight to the bottom 
ina moment. This display of hos- 
tility was scarcely necessary to a 
solitary canoe with a few half-naked 
and more than half-dying men. It 
drove off the invasion, however. 
The canoe put out, and sailed, in the 
hope that at Mont Krick, a settle- 
ment higher up the coast, the artil- 
lerymen would be less vigilant, or 
less frightened. But Mont Krick 


they were not destined to reach so 
easily ; the clouds suddenly lowered, 
the wind rose, the waves swelled, a 
storm came on, which, if it had found 
them in any other part of their voy- 
age, must have closed their history 
in this world. Berwick, their pilot, 
now turned his prow to the shore; 
it was repulsive; an interminable 
forest ; but at sea they must perish. 
A huge billow rolled them in, upset 
their canoe, threw out their arms 
and themselves, and left them in the 
mire. It was only by main force 
that they held their vessel from go- 
ing back again upon the billow. 
They were now on shore; but with- 
out arms or ammunition to protect 
them from the Indians, the tigers, or 
the Dutchmen. They were in rags, 
covered with mud, tortured by rep- 
tiles and insects innumerable, and 
without a morsel. The storm came 
on heavier still. The night was a 
dreadful conflict of the elements, 
with every intermission of the storm 
filled up by the roaring of the sea, 
and the screams of tigers. The rain 
fell in a deluge, the wind tore through 
the forest with the force of cannon- 
balls; and during the whole storm, 
they were compelled to remain knee- 
deep, or neck-deep, in the waves, 
holding fast their canoe, on which 
alone they depended for reaching 
any habitable spot, and which was 
continually on the point of bei 
carried off by the surges. In addi- 
tion, half-naked as they were, they 
found the cold piercing. Such was 
a night under the equator. 
orning dawned, and it never 
dawned more welcome. The storm 
subsided; and Pichegru, who had 
eserved his meerscham and tinder- 
ox, lighted a fire, which cheered 
their frozen bodies, and dried their 
clothes. Their only resource against 
the bites of the insects was to lie 
down on their faces in the sand. 
After a second night of misery, 
storm, and apy terror of: the 
tigers, which now bore down from 
the forest, and were to be prevented 
from eating the whole party only by 
incessant watching, and keeping up 
a large fire, morning came again, 
and Ramel crept out to examine the 
state of the weather. His mission was 
productive. He saw, some hundred 
yards off, the welcome sight of two 
men, and, running back to tell the 
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hunger, and the frightful havoc that 
the cts had made of his features, 
was scarcely human. The two men 
immediately presented muskets at 
him; but his gestures and ——- 
tions soon satisfied them that he was 
no very formidable assailant. The 
fugitives all now came forward, and 
Pichegru, entering into conversation 
with them in German, learned that 
they were two German soldiers of 
the ison of Mont Krick, and that 
the fort was but three leagues dis- 
tant. They were now going on duty 
to Fort Orange, and Barthelemy and 
Larue were sent along with them, to 
exhibit their passports, and without 
acknowledging who they were, ob- 
tain what assistance they could from 
the humanity of the Dutch. They 
reached the fort. The governor was 
civil, but cautious. He sent them 
some workmen to repair their boat, 
and then ordered them to make their 
way to sea as fast as possible. 

They next tried Mont Krick, where 
the governor had either less caution 
or more benevolence. They found a 
clear and spacious room opened for 
them at the water side, and some 
fowls, bread, and rice, their first ci- 
vilized meal for many a month, and 
were all delighted. They now ap- 

ed before the officer command- 

the fort. It was sufficiently clear 
that he did not believe their story of 
their being ruined merchants. He 
even told them that he had a descrip- 
tion of the persons of the French fu- 
gitives from Sinamary behind the 
mirror in his room, which Jeannet 
had actively spread through all the 
stations, and showed it to them; but 
without exhibiting any undue suspi- 
cior that they were the individuals. 
He made a vague enquiry for Piche- 
, Barthelemy, and the “rest of 


ose unfortunate persons,” and was 
contented with the vague answer, 
that “they had been in great misery, 


but now hoped for a change of for- 
tune.” The Dutchman bore his office 
meekly. 

This good-natured: and sensible 


man, in the conversation which fol- 
lowed, assigned the cause of the se- 
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glad tidings, Berwick, the pilot, ad- 
vanced alone, bidding the others hide 
themselves, that they might not alarm 
the strangers. On coming near them, 
they probably took him for a wild 
beast, for his appearance, from rags, 
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vere vigilance which the government 
was forced to exert. “The French 
colonies had all been turned into 
scenes of massacre or bankruptcy, by 
the republican folly of telling the ne- 
groes that they were as good as their 
masters. The planters were butch- 
ered or ruined, and the negroes were 
left to murder each other or starve, 
or be ay snipe in the attempt to 
put them down again. From all this 
sanguinary absurdity, the Dutch co- 
lonies had kept clear by shutting out 
the-doctrine of negro equality. The 
slaves here,” said the officer, “are 
better treated, more industrious, and 
more happy, than if they had recei- 
ved the fatal gift of liberty. But 
tle French governor in Cayenne, 
through displeasure at our refusing 
some unreasonable demands for mo- 
ney or provisions, has declared that 
‘he will revenge himself on those 
aristocrats, and revolutionize Suri- 
nam ;’ and hence, the commandants 
along the coast had orders to watch 
narrowly all the French who landed 
in the colony.” They were still en- 
tertained by these hospitable people, 
when a Dutch officer of rank arrived 
from Paramaribo to lead them to the 
governor of the colony. The officer. 
was shocked at their condition, for 
they were dreadfully disfigured by 
the insects, and were still almost 
without clothes or shoes. “In their 
own style, he embraced them all, 
and further cheered them by the in- 
telligence that the governor was well 
disposed towards them; that he was 
even anxious for their arrival, and 
that the whole colony sympathized 
in their misfortunes.”’ On this all the 
Frenchmen burst into the national 
tribute of tears. 

They now set out on their journey 
to the seat of government, havin 
first enjoyed a regular dinner, an 
the still cm geet luxury of shirts, shoes, 
and sound clothes. At this indul- 

ence, which, undoubtedly, might 

ave excited gratitude in any one, 
the Frenchmen were flung into abso- 
lute raptures. The raptures were 
increased, if possible, by their treat- 
ment on the road. They spent their 
first night at the plantation of a hos- 
pitable friend of the governor, who, 
though he was prevented by some 
business from being at home, gave 
them the freedom of his handsome 
house. They were enchanted. “His 
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“ gardens, his large rooms, his veran- 


das, his table, his elegant furniture, 
and still more his comfortable beds,” 
were topics for ever. All was ma- 
gical. They exclaimed, “It was Ely- 
sium after Tartarus!” This day of 
festivity closed with a carousal of 
the negroes of the estate, who, op- 
pressed as they were, danced mer- 
rily after the arg supper. 

All henceforth was a triumphal 
entry. They reimbarked in their two 
handsome gondolas, and dropped 
down the river towards Surinam, all 
astonishment at the “richness of the 
plantations on its banks, the neatness 
of the canals, the beauty of the gar- 
dens, and the stateliness of the build- 
ings ;” unvisited as they had been by 
the voice of universal liberty, and 
unstained by the blood of a king. 

On their way still further down, 
they were met by a party of the 
principal planters, who gave them 
another feast ; and, on resuming their 
voyage again, they met, just as the 
sun was plunging his golden visage 
deep down into the endless forests 
e west, a splendid gondola con- 
veying the governor, who had come 
out to give them the more honour- 
able reception. The Dutchman’s 
speech was polite in the extreme. 
“ Welcome, gentlemen, welcome all 
of you; forget, if possible, your mis- 
fortunes. I shall do every thing in 
my power to efface them from your 
memories. We are all happy to see 
you ; the whole colony, and myself in 
—— are at your command.” 

he speech was worthy of Amadis 
de Gaul himself. But wherever the 
honest Dutchman learned the tone, 
it had the better distinction of being 
followed up by active good-nature. 

The colonists went hand in hand 
with their honest governor in hospi- 
tality, the town was illuminated, the 
garrison and the colonial militia were 
under arms, and the fugitives landed 
under the universal discharge of 
musketry and cannon from the town 
and the ships. All was huzzaing, 
embracing, and feasting. They were 
lodged in the governor’s house, and 
from that time invited in all direc- 
tions ; carried from estate to estate, 
and féted, fed, embraced, and con- 
gratulated every where. The gover- 
nor made no troublesome enquiries. 
His guests were still ruined mer- 
chants, and he was merely exercising 
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the common civilities due to every 
body. But in the midst of this in- 
curious life of pleasantness, news 
came from Cayenne. A vessel ar- 
rived with a letter from the gover- 
nor, in the following terms. After 
stating the escape of the exiles: “If 
those gentlemen have not been taken 
by the English privateers, or if they 
have not perished, as I fear they have, 
they must have taken refuge in your 
colony. In that case, it is my duty 
to claim them, in the name of the 
Directory, as prisoners of state. 
Should you be able to discover them, 
I request, and even require, you to 
put them under arrest. But I entreat 
you to use no violence towards them, 
and to grant them all the kindness 
due to their misfortunes.” 

The governor of Surinam had al- 
ready obeyed the better part of the 
recommendation, and was not dis- 
posed to follow the Frenchman’s 
flourish, by sending them back to 
him to die. He coolly answered, 
that “ he knew nothing of any state 
prisoners, but that eight shipwrecked 
merchants and a sailor, with pass- 
ports signed by the governor of 
Cayenne, had arrived some days be- 
fore; that when he should be ac- 

uainted with the arrival of the fugi- 
tives alluded to, he should be pre- 
pared to deal with them as was pro- 
per; and that he had the honour to 
enclose the passports for the inspec- 
tion of the governor of Cayenne!” 
The captain of this vessel brought 
also the intelligence, that republican 
freedom was going on from triumph 
to triumph in France; and in unan- 
swerable proof, stated that a con- 
signment of obnoxious politicians, to 
the amount of 193, found guilty of 
difference of opinion, had reached 
Cayenne in the frigate La Decade, 
three days after their escape. 

But Jeannet was determined. to 
have his prey, and a second letter 
arrived within ten days, stating, that 
though the passports, by some means 
or other, bore his own signature, yet 
that no merchants of the names of 
Gallois, Picard, &c. &c., had ever 
been in Cayenne; that he had certain 
knowledge that the fugitives were at 
that moment in Paramaribo; and 
that he insisted on their arrest, or 
would represent the whole affair to 
the government. 

This was a formidable menace, and 
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the exiles, in order to prevent em- 
barrassment to their friend, offered 
to hide themselves until they could 
find a vessel going to St Thomas’s. 
The Dutchman, however, manfully 
objected to this precaution, “which,” 
he said, “he should consider as a 
weakness.” Still, it was evidently 
the wiser plan to prevent national 
quarrels, if it could be done by 
leaving Surinam ; and within a few 
days they embarked on board a com- 
modious vessel, prodigally supplied 
with all good things by the honest 
colonists. Here they took leave of 
the pilot, who had served them to so 
much purpose, and who was loaded 
with donatives by the governor and 
the people. He returned immedi- 
ately to Philadelphia. The next 
scene was the parting from their 
Dutch friends, who followed them 
down to the vessel’s side. The sin- 
ar kindness with which they had 

en treated, justified every expres- 
sion of thanks, but the French dis- 
figured the sincerity of the scene, as 
usual, by “bursting intotears.” Their 
last sight of Surinam was on the 30th 
of June. 

Their voyage was not without its 
alarms, for the seas swarmed with 
Victor Hugues’s privateers ; and, in 
his hands, they would have fallen 
into the hands of one of the most 
infamous tyrants that was evershaped 
by the education of a negro overseer, 
still more envenomed by unbounded 
Republicanism. One of these pri- 
vateers drove them, fortunately for 
themselves, under the guns of Ber- 
bice, then in possession of our troops. 
Here they were prisoners on parole, 
but received with much attention ; 
conveyed by Colonel Hislop, since 
Sir Thomas, to Berbice, and there 

ut on board of one of our frigates 
for Europe. The voyage gave them 
a new experimental knowledge of 
the life of a sailor. They were at- 
tacked by the yellow fever, were 
tossed through a dozen degrees of 
latitude by the equinoxial storms, in 
which some ships of the convoy were 
lost, and the passage lasted sixty- 
four days. But on the 20th of Sep- 
tember, they were in the Channel, 
and saw the French coast. Of course, 
they were all overflowing with sen- 
timent; some gave themselves over to 
“ melancholy ;” there was an abund- 
ance of speeches, “ serious reflex- 
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ions,” and astonishment “ that the 
land by which they were sailing 
could no longer be called their coun- 
try.” 

On the passage they had been 
transferred to the Aimable frigate, 
Captain Granville Lobb, who with 
his officers treated them with the 
characteristic good-nature of Bri- 
tish sailors. They were now order- 
ed to London, where they had some 
interviews with Mr Wickham, secre- 
tary in the Duke of Portland’s office, 
relative to French affairs. On one 
of these occasions, a man who had 
been sitting in a dark corner of the 
apartment, recognised and spoke to 
them. “ You are saved,” said he; 
“ then all my misfortunes are for- 
gotten.” He was so much reduced 
by ill health, that they could scarcely 
recollect their friend the American 
captain. “Iam Tilly,” said he, 
“ and you, too, are so much altered, 
that I could not have known you, 
but from hearing your names.” The 
alteration, it may be presumed, un- 
der the regimen of Dutch hospitality, 
reinforced by the English table, was ‘ 
of the more favourable kind. 

Tilly’s narrative still had some in- 
terest for them. Within three days 
after their escape, the frigate La De- 
cade had brought her living freight 
of disappvinted statesmanship to 
shore, a cargo of 193 popular mem- 
bers, diberal authors, citizen priests, 
and journalists, each of them worthy 
to have founded arepublic. So pro- 
digious an influx of politics at once, 
frightened Jeannet for the stability 
of his place; and, probably with the 
actual intention of providing for the 
future, he called the captain into his 
councils, and began a conversation 
with him on the purchase of his ves- 
sel for a flight to Philadelphia. The 
escape of the exiles happened to be 
mentioned ; and the captain, in his 
hour of confidence, unwarily acknow- 
ledged at full length his share in the 
transaction, and even that he had the 
correspondence from France still 
barrelled up in his hold. A new 
light seems to have flashed upon the 
governor; he may have thought that 
the seizure of this correspondence, 
which was connected with Royalisme 
in France, would establish him with 
the Directory for ever. He instantly 
started up, threw down the table 
between them, called to the guard, 
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and ordered the unlucky confidant 


to be put in irons, preparatory to 
being shot next day. But cooler de- 
liberation told him that the captain’s 
death would not bring him so much 
advantage, as his shooting an Ameri- 
can citizen must bring him trouble; 
a remonstrance to the Directory, 
which might vacate his government, 
and a frigate from the United States, 
which might carry himself off to be 
hanged by the populace at Philadel- 
hia, would be consequences which 
it became the Frenchman’s prudence 
to avoid. But he could still tyran- 
nize, and the American was thrown 
into a dungeon, ironed hands and 
feet, and kept there on bread and 
water through the months of June 
and July, under the equator. Yet 
the tenuity of this regimen may 
have saved his life in this horrible 
confinement. He was at length sent 
on board the Decade on her return 
to France, to be dealt with accord- 
ing to the pleasure of the Directory, 
—a pleasure which would probably 
have sent him to perish in the ditch 
of some provincial fortress. But a 
better fate awaited him. The Decade 
was met on her way by an English 
frigate, which attacked and took her. 
Captain Pierepoint, the commander 
of the English ship, immediately li- 
berated the American, and sent him 
to London, where he was at this time 
receiving assistance from the go- 
vernment, which enabled him short- 
ly after to reach his own country. 
The whole adventure was now at 
anend. The exiles were received 
with great civility in London, and 
with peculiar attention by the go- 
veroment who had rather hastily 
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adopted the idea, that they were the 
martyrs of their zeal to restore roy- 
alty in France. Some of them soon 
after returned to the continent. 
Some, among whom was Pichegru, 
the noblest and most sincere of them 
all, remained in London, fruitlessly 
involving themselves in the tortuous 
plots of the counter-revolutionists, 
and the equally zealous and often be- 
trayed politics of theBourbonPrinces. 
Pichegru’s fate is painfully known. 
A severe consciousness of the infinite 
crimes concealed under the name of 
Republic, gradually compelled him 
to become loyal. The very sound 
of freedom was heard no more in 
France; the Revolution had run its 
natural course, and, after plunging 
the land into bankruptcy and blood 
unexampled in the history of ages, 
and insulting alike the human heart 
and understanding, by the hideous 
blasphemies of Atheism by Law, had 
delivered the wretched and guilty 
nation into the grasp of a man of 
craft and blood. No land within 
earthly record was ever so thorough- 
ly enslaved. To break the chain be- 
came the manly ambition of Piche- 
gru. But he was betrayed, seized, 
and assassinated. No enemy of Na- 
poleon, whose appearance might pro- 
duce popular sympathy, was ever in- 
dulged with atrial. All were assas- 
sinated; Villeneuve, Wright, Tous- 
saint, Pichegru, all perished by poi- 
son or the dagger, in prison. The 
time was to come when their mur- 
derer was to feel the miseries of a 
rison, and to perish by a more pain- 
ul death, embittered by the con- 
sciousness that by his own guilt’ he 
was undone! 
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LINES ON STAFFA. 


Dark ty the wreathéd mists their curtain spread, 
Child of the Ocean! round thy rocky bed, 
While yet the northern sun with frigid smile, 
Streams in red twilight o’er each distant isle ; 
But darker still beneath,—the waveless deep, 
Lull’d in fierce calmness, like a Titan’s sleep, 
Lies motionless, as when the Almighty breath 
First roused its waters from their trance of death, 
And floating on like strains of joy and rest, 
The new-born Zephyr kiss’d its dimpled breast. 


“ Shorn of his beams,” the sun, with mellow’d ray, 
O’er distant Ulva struggles into day ; 
Fresh from another world he springs, and now 
Sits like a crown upon the mountain’s brow— 
*Tis but a moment—dim before him rise 
The curling steams of Ocean’s sacrifice, 
As if in homage; see, the vapours fly, 
Borne on the breeze beneath the redd’ning sky, 
Till you may trace amid their varying shade, 
The baseless arch, or airy colonnade, 
Like that where oft Morgana’s fairy pride 
Builds her brief pageant o’er the busy tide. 


Slowly emerging from the vapour’s night, 
The shrouded islet steals upon the sight ; 
More lovely thus than when the midday beam 
Shall mar the gazer’s imitative dream, 
And give to open view each charm reveal’d, 
Which fancy paints more beauteous when conceal’d. 
For such are human joys, that doubt can throw 
A deeper zest round ev’ry bliss below; 
And fond hope, pointing onward to the last, 
Still makes the future brighter than the past. 


More slowly yet the thin veil rolls away, 
Bright glows the wave beneath the dancing ray, 
And Staffa’s thousand columns seem to leap 
From Ocean’s breast—a temple of the deep, 

As if e’en now some wizard’s demon hand 

Had bade each pillar rise, each arch expand— 
Raised by his spell, behold, yon wondrous cave, 
Has bridged with hollow span the pathless wave, 
And bidding proud defiance to the sea, 

The wall has heaved its untaught masonry ! 


Stern in thy beauty! Nature’s warmer smile, 
Beams not for thee, thou rude and lonely Isle! 
No twining lichen wreathes thy sullen crest, 
No wild-flower blossoms from thy rocky breast, 
No waving foliage woos the summer gale, 

No streamlet lends its freshness to the vale; 
But o’er each whiten’d cliff, the wintry blast 
Has howl’d for aye, in fury as it pass’d, 
Hurling the wave on high, till e’en the rock 
Trembled beneath its elemental shock. 


Yet art thou beauteous! o’er the earth and sea, 
Where is that spot which shall compare with thee ? 
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Thy mystic hall, which stands as erst it stood, 
When through its arches swept the awaken’d flood, 
And firm as when beneath their friendly shade 
Its secret den the huge Behemoth made; 

Thy columns’ clustering form, whose every part 
Seems built in Nature’s mockery of Art, 

Whose ev’ry shape the hidden artist’s skill 

Doth seem to mould obedient to his will; 

The broken light, which tremulously falls 

With partial gleam along thy cavern’d walls, 
Like some old cloister where the twilight gray 
O’er lessening arches sheds its feeble ray, 

Till the long vista blends each melting hue, 

And veils in night the gazer’s raptured view— 
Oh! may not Fancy prompt the pleasing dream, 
That Genius stole from thee his earliest theme ? 
To thee we owe each once monastic pile, 

To thee the dim cathedral’s Gothic aisle ; 

From thy primeval architecture rose 

Each labour’d charm that science still bestows. 


But what art thou? We see thee in thy pride 
Stemming, unmoved thyself, the baffled tide; 
We see thee rear on high thy giant form 
Safe ’mid the whirlwind, reckless of the storm. 
But still we know thee not, no mortal tongue 
Hath told, shall tell, from whence thy fabric sprung. 
Perchance thou wast of Chaos, when the e 
Awoke in beauty to its second birth ; 

When sun and stars, beneath the Eternal’s eye, 
Fraught with glad music, floated o’er the sky ; 
Or wert thou call’d, as later legends tell, 

From Ocean’s depths, by that tremendous spell, 
Which demon lips to godlike Fingal gave, 
Hailing his proud dominion o’er the wave ? 


Nature! we see ’tis thine—No mortal arm 
Poised the firm rock, or cull’d the unholy charm, 
No Demon toil’d to rear the fretted cell, 
Bound by tradition’s visionary spell. 
Thou wert the architect—but who may trace 
Thy secret workings in the viewless space? 
Say, did the red volcano’s fiery sweep 
Roar in wild conflict through the troubled deep ? 
Or did the earthquake, herald of its birth, 
Ope the dark portal of the teeming earth ? 
In vain we ask—no perishable eye 
May pierce the veil that shrouds thy mystery. 
But still we view thee—in each varied name, 
For ever changed, or changing, still the same; 
Throned on the glacier, smiling in the vale, 
Borne on the whirlwind, breathing in the gale; 
Bright in the rising sun’s unwearied beam, 
Wild in the forke eee angry gleam ; 
Nurse of the flower that decks the mountain’s brow, 
Lord of the prison’d flame that howls below. 
Where shall we find the rude neglected spot 
Which thou hast shunn’d, in which thou dwellest not? 


The victor Sea-king, while his homeward sail 
Woo’d to its swelling breast the northern gale, 
Yet stay’d his falcon flight to gaze awhile 1] 
d that mysterious isle, i 


On those fair cliffs, an 
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Where dwelt for aye, enchain’d within his cave, 
The spellbound Demon of the tortured wave, 
Whose frantic moanings oft were heard to swell 
The storm, within whose breast he loved to dwell. 





Such was the tale, whose legendary sway 
Could charm that warlike pilgrim from his way,— 
That lurking spell, which, name it as ye will, 
O’ermasters power, and mocks at wisdom still. 
And oft in later times Tradition told 
Of shepherd boy who watch’d his lonely fold, 
What time the sea-bird hush’d her wailing cry, 
And the last sunbeam blended sea and sky, 

Who saw on yonder rock, whose rugged side 
Heeds not the ripple of the laughing tide, 

A female form, who wrung with eager care 

The jetty tendrils of her loosen’d hair; 

But soon she turn’d, and quick, with noiseless leap, 
Plunged like a meteor to her home, the deep. 


Oh! think the Poet err’d not when he gave 
Their bright inhabitants to earth and wave ; 
E’en now the Dryad haunts her grove, and still 
The classic Naiad loves her gushing rill ; 

Still the green circle marks at early dawn 
Where elfin feet have gemm’d the dewy lawn ; 
‘Nor have the sea-maids left their silent reign, 
Within the glassy chambers of the main. 

For oft at sunset’s glow, or twilight hour, 

The faéry world resumes its little power, 

And finds not o’er the earth a fitter shrine, 

A fairer home, thou desert Isle! than thine. 





Approach and enter; where thou treadest now 
The Celt has trode before thee, and his brow 
Was raised, as thine is, with enquiring gaze, 
Towards the silent pile of other days. 

To him the spot was holy, for it told 

Of those who lived—the mighty ones of old, 
The wise in council, and in battle strong, 
Whose deeds of blood are chronicled in song. 
To him it was no solitude—his eye 

Call’d into life each shape of fantasy ; 

He saw great em with unechoed pace, 

Stalk wildly o’er his spirit’s dwelling-place, 
And car-borne Oscar, as in youth he died, 
Stanch the warm blood that welter’d from his side ; 
He saw the Warrior Bard, whose kindling lay 
Hymn’d the dark rapture of the godlike fray ; 
Or, prouder still, upon the battle-plain 

Peal’d the triumphant death-note of the slain. 
These were the gods of that unearthly shrine, 
This was his vision—Christian, what is thine ?— 


To thee it tells of One, whose hallow’d name 
Dwelt on thy lip when first its language came, 
Whose ear disdain’d not thine unconscious prayer, 
Whose eye watch’d o’er thee with a father’s care; 
The same who erst to rescued Israel gave 
A path of safety through the riven wave, 

And, girt by Nature’s agonizing ares 
Scorch’d upon Sinai’s brow the shrinking stone, 
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Whose feet thick darkness cover’d where he trode, 
The Framer of the World, the great, the living God! 


Oh! what a temple for the heart to rise 
Elate on glad communion with the skies, 
And all unchain’d by chilling time or space, 
To meet its own Creator face to face! 
No worldly thought to fling its withering stain, 
And call the spirit back to earth again— 
No vulgar eye to check th’ enthusiast’s zeal, 
And mock those yearnings that it may not feel— 
No altar built with hands, no dome supplied, 
The costly gift of penitence or pride— 
No labour’d strain to prompt the lingering soul, 
And urge it onward to its heavenly goal— 
But the wild music of the measured wave, 
That speeds its greeting to the thirsty cave, 
And each unchisell’d stone, whose front sublime 
Has frown’d in triumph o’er the stroke of time. 


Who has not felt, amid the storm of life, 
When the heart sickens of its hopeless strife, 
That holiness of solitude, which throws 
O’er passion’s self the aspect of repose— 
Which falls like dew upon the soul, and brings 
A transient gush from life’s exhausted springs ? 
Then memory calls us back to those glad days, 
When life seemed beauteous to our erring gaze, 
Ere yet our sinless childhood learnt to weep, 
Or infant conscience whisper’d from her sleep ; 
Each virtuous thought of youth, each holier thrill, 
O’er which the world had flung its deadening chill, 
Then wakes 4 ip through the silent air, 
The chasten’d heart pours forth its voiceless prayer. 


Adieu! fair Child of Ocean! now no more 
The pilgrim’s foot may trace thy lonely shore ; 
No more, alas! his raptured eye may dwell 
On tow’ring cliff, or fairy-haunted cell. 
Like that undying one condemned to roam 
Through every land, in none to find a home, 
He journeys on, where’er the welcome gale 
O’er Ocean’s breast may speed his swelling sail— 
More free to breathe in solitude than when 
He treads with humbled steps the haunts of men— 
But oft, perchance, in some more favour’d isle, 
Where ceaseless summer sheds her gentler smile, 
Shall Memory turn to thee her wakeful eye, 
Fraught with that simple love that ne’er can die. 


Again, farewell! for, sinking in the west, 
Eac — sunbeam tints the ocean’s breast, 
And the lone sea-bird wings her homeward way, 
Warn’d to her nest by each departing ray ; 
Scarce seen afar, the fisher’s scanty sail 
Reluctant spreads before the fickle gale ; 
And lulling each unholy thought to sleep, 
Eve’s dewy mantle hovers o’er the deep ; 
O’er thee she hastes to pour her balmy spell— 
Again, thou lonely Child of Ocean, fare-thee-well! 


> 
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CuaprTer XIV. 


SCENES IN JAMAICA. 


Tue malady, from whose fangs I 
had just escaped, was at this time 
making fearful ravages amongst the 
troops and white inhabitants of Ja- 
maica generally ; nor was the squa- 
dron exempted from the afflicting 
visitation, although it suffered in a 
smaller degree. 

I had occasion at this time to visit 
Uppark camp, a military post about 
a mile and a half from Kingston, 
where two regiments of infantry, and 
a detachment of artillery, were sta- 
tioned. 

In the forenoon, I walked out in 
company with an officer, a relation 
of my own, whom I had gone to visit ; 
enjoying the fresh sea-breeze that 
whistled past us in half a gale of 
wind, although the sun was vertical, 
and shining into the bottom of a pint- 
pot, as the sailors have it. 

The barracks were built on what 
appeared to me a very dry situation, 
(although I have since heard it alle- 
ged that there was a swamp to wind- 
ward of it, over which the sea-breeze 
blew, but this I did not see,) consi- 
derably elevated above the hot sandy 
plain on which Kingston stands, and 
sloping gently towards the sea. They 
were splendid, large, airy, two story 
buildings, well raised off the ground 
on brick pillars, so that there was a 
perfectly free ventilation of air be- 
tween the surface of the earth and 
the floor of the first story, as well as 
through the whole of the upper 
rooms. A large balcony, or piazza, 
ran along the whole of the south 
front, both above and below, which 
shaded the brick shell of the house 
from the sun, and afforded a cool 
and convenient lounge for the men. 
The outhouses of all kinds were 
well thrown back into the rear, so 
that in front there was nothing to in- 
tercept the sea-breeze. The officers’ 
quarters stood in advance of the 
men’s barracks, afid were, as might 
be expected; still more comfortable ; 
and in frowt of all were the field- 


officers’ houses, all of substantial 
brick and mortar. The whole of this 





superb establishment stood in an ex- 
tensive lawn, not surpassed in beau- 
ty by any nobleman’s park that I had 
ever seen. It was immediately after 
the rains when I visited it ; the grass 
was luxuriant and newly cut, and 
the trees, which grew in detached 
clumps, were most magnificent. We 
clambered up into one of them, a 
large umbrageous wild cotton-tree, 
which cast a shadow on the ground— 
the sun being, as already mentioned, 
right overhead—of thirty paces in dia- 
meter; but still it was but a dwarfish 
plant of its kind, for I have measured 
others whose gigantic shadows, at the 
same hour, were upwards of one 
hundred and fifty feet in diameter, 
and their trunks, one in particular 
that overhangs the Spanish Town 
road, twenty feet through of solid 
timber; that is, not including the 
enormous spurs that shoot out like 
buttresses, and end in strong twisted 
roots, that strike deep into the earth, 
and form stays, as it were, to the tree 
in all directions. 

Our object, however—publish it 
not in Askalon—was, not so much to 
admire the charms of nature, as to 
enjoy the luxury of a real Havannah 
cigar, in solitary comfort; and a ge 
rious perch we had selected. e 
shade was grateful beyond measure. 
The fresh breeze was rushing, almost 
roaring, through the leaves and groan- 
ing branches, and every thing around 
was green, and fragrant, and cool, 
and delicious ; by comparison that is, 
for the thermometer would, I dare- 
say, have still vouched for eighty 
degrees. The branches overhead 
were alive with a variety of beautiful 
lizards, and birds of the gayest plu- 
mage; amongst others, a score of 
small chattering green paroquets 
were hopping close to us, and play- 
ing at bopeep from the lower sur- 
faces of the leaves of the wild pine, 
(a sort of Brobdignag parasite, that 
grows, like the mistletoe, in the clefts 
of the larger trees,) to which they 
clung, as green and shining as the 
leaves themselves, and ever and anon 
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popping over their little heads and 
shoulders to peer at us; while the 
red-breasted woodpecker kept drum- 
ming on every hollow part of the 
bark, for all the world like old Kel- 
son, the carpenter of the Torch, tap- 
ping along the topsides for the dry 
rot. All around us the men were 
lounging about in the shade, and 
sprawling on the grass in their fora- 
ging caps and light jackets, with an 
officer here and there lying reading, 
or sauntering about, bearding Phe- 
bus himself, to watch fot a shot at a 
swallow, as it skimmed past; while 
goats and horses, sheep and cattle, 
were browsing the fresh grass, or 
sheltering themselves from the heat 
beneath the trees. All nature seem- 
ed alive and happy—a little drowsy 
from the heat or so, but that did not 
much signify—when two carts, each 
drawn by a mule, and driven by a 
negro, approached the tree where 
we were perched. A solitary sergeant 
accompanied them, and they appear- 
ed, when a bow-shot distant, to be 
loaded with white deal boxes, 

I paid little attention to them until 
they drove under the tree. “I say, 
Snowdrop,” said the non-commis- 
sioned officer, “ where be them black 
rascals, them pioneers—where is the 
fateague party, my Lily-white, who 
ought to have had the trench dug by 
this time ?” 

“ Dere now,” grumbled the negro, 
“dere now—easy ting to deal wid 
white gentleman, but devil cannot 
satisfy dem worsted sash.” Then 
aloud—* Me no know, sir—me can’t 
tell—no for me business to dig hole— 
I only carry what you fill him up 
wid ;” and the vampire, looking over 
his shoulder, cast his eye towards 
his load, and grinned until his white 
teeth glanced from ear to ear. 

“ Now,” said the Irish sergeant, “I 
could brain you, but it is not worth 
while!”’—I question if he could, how- 
ever, knowing as I did the thickness 
of their sculls.—“ Ah, here they 
come !”—and a dozen half-drunken, 
more than half-naked, bloated, vil- 
lainous-looking blackamoors, with 


’ shovels and pick-axes on their shoul- 


ders, came along the road, laughing 
and singing most lustily. They pass- 
ed beneath where we sat, and, when 
about a stonecast beyond, they all 
jumped into a trench or pit, which 
I had not noticed before, about twen- 
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ty feet long, by eight wide. It was 
already nearly six feet deep, but 
it seemed they had instructions to 
sink it further, for they first plied 
their pick-axes, and then began to 
shovel out the earth, When they 
had completed their labour, the ser- 
geant, who had been superintending 
their operations, returned to where 
the carts were still standing beneath 
the tree. One of them had siz coffins 
in it, with the name of the tenant of 
each, and number of his company, 
= in red chalk on the smallest 
end ! 

“TI say, Snowdrop,” said the ser- 
geant, “ how do you come to have 
only five bodies,when Cucumbershin 
there has six ?” 

“ To be sure I hab no more as five, 
and weight enough too. You no see 
Corporal Bumblechops dere? You 
knows how big he was.” 

“ Well, but where is Sergeant 
Heavystern? why did you not fetch 
him away with the others?” 

The negro answered doggedly, 
“ Massa Sergeant, youshould remem-~ 
ber dem no die of consumption— 
cough you call him—nor fever and 
ague, nor any ting dat waste dem— 
for tree day gone—no more—all were 
mount guard, tout and fat; so as for 
Sergeant Heavystern, him left in de 
dead-house at de hospital.” 

“ I guessed as much, you dingy 
tief,’—said the Sergeant,—“ but 
will break your bones, if you don’t 
give me a sufficing rason, why you 
left him”—And he approached Snow- 
drop, with his cane raised in act to 
strike. 

“ Stop, Massa,” shouted the negro ; 
“me will tell you—Dr Plaget desire 
dat Heavystern should be leave.” 

“ Confound Dr Plaget!”—and he 
smote the pioneer across the pate, 
whereby he broke his stick, al- 
though, as I anticipated, without 
much hurting his man—but the ser- 
geant instantly saw his error, and 
with the piece of the baton he gave 
Snowdrop a tap on the shin-bone, 
that set him pirouetting on one leg, 
with the other in his hand, like a tee- 
oe Wh did b 

“ Why, sir, did you not bring as 
many as Cucumbershin, sir »e 

“ Becaase”—screamed Snowdrop 
in great wrath, now@all alive an 
kicking from the smart—“ Becaase 
Cucumbershin is loaded wid light in- 
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fantry, sir, and all of mine are gre- 
nadier, Massa Sergeant—dat dem 
good reason surely!” 

“ No, it is not, sir; go back and 
fetch Heavystern immediately, or by 
the powers but I will”-——— 

“ Massa Sergeant, you must be mad 
—Dr you won't yeerie—but 
him say, five grenadier—especially 
wid Corporal Bumblechop for one— 
is good load—ay, wery tif load— 
equal to seven tallion company (bat- 
talion, I presume), and more better 
load, great deal, den six light infan- 
try—beside him say, tell Sergeant 
Pivot to send you back at five in de 
afternoon wid four more coffin, by 
which time he would have anoder 
load, and in trute de load was ready 
prepare in de dead-house before I 
come away, only dem were not well 
cold just yet.” 

I was mightily shocked at all this 
—but my chum took it very coolly.— 
He slightly raised one side of his 
mouth, and, giving a knowing wink 
with his eye, lighted a fresh cigar, 
and continued to puff away with all 
the composure in the world. 

At a the forenoon wore away, 
and the bugles sounded for dinner, 
when we adjourned to the mess- 
room. It was avery large and hand- 
some saloon, standing alone in the 
lawn, and quite detached from all the 
other buildings, but the curtailed di- 
mensions of the table in the middle 
of it, and the ominous crowding to- 
gether of the regimental plate, like a 
show-table in Rundle and Bridge’s 
back-shop, gave startling proofs of 
the ravages of the “ pestilence that 
walketh in darkness, and the de- 
struction that wasteth at noon-day ;” 
for — the whole regiment was 
in barracks, there were only nine 
covers laid, one of which was for me. 
The lieutenant-colonel, the major, 
and I believe fifteen other officers, 
had already been gathered to their 
fathers, within four months from the 
day on which the regiment landed 
from the transports. Their warfare 
was o’er, and they slept well. At 
the first, when the insidious dis- 
ease began to creep on apace, and 
to evince its deadly virulence, all 
was dismay and anxiety — down- 
right, slavish, unmanly fear, even 
i case-hardened veterans, 
who had weathered the whole pen- 
insular war, and finished off with 
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Waterloo.—The next week passed 
over—the mortality increasing, but 
the dismay decreasing—and so it 
wore on, until it reached its horrible 
climax, at the time I speak of, by 
which period there was absolutely 
no dread atall. A reckless gaiety had 
succeeded—not the screwing up of 
one’s courage for the nonce, to mount 
a breach, or to lay an enemy’s frigate 
aboard, where the substratum of 
fear is present, but cased over by 
an energetic exertion of the will; 
but an unnatural light-heartedness, 
for which account, ye philosophers, 
for I cannot—and this, too, amongst 
men who were as steel in the field, 
yet whenever a common cold over- 
took them in quarters, or a-small 
twinge of rheumatic pain, would, 
under other circumstances, have 
caudled and beflannelled them- 
selves, and bored you for your sym- 
pathy, at no allowance, as they say. 

he major eleet, that is, the senior 
captain, was in the chair; as for the 
Lieutenant-Colonel’s vacancy, that 
was too high an aspiration for any 
man in the regiment. A stranger of 
rank, and interest, and money, would 
of course get that step, for the two 
deaths in the regimental staff made 
but one captain a major, as my 
neighbour on the left hand feelingly 
remarked. All was fun and jovialty ; 
we had a capital dinner, and no allu- 
sion whatever, direct or indirect, was 
made to the prevailing mortal epide- 
mic, until the surgeon came in, about 
eight o’clock in the —— 

“ Sit down, doctor,” said the pre- 
sident-—“ take some wine; can re- 
commend the Madeira,—Claret but 
so, so—your health.” The doctor 
bowed, and soon became as happy 
and merry as the rest; so we carried 
on, until about ten o’clock, when the 
lights began to waltz a little, and 
propagate also, and I found I had 
got enough, or, peradventure, a little 
more than enough, when the senior 
captain rose, and walked very 
composedly out of the room—but 
I noticed him pinch the doctor’s 
shoulder as he passed. 

The Medico thereupon stole quiet- 
ly after him; but we did not seem 
to miss either—a young sub had 
usurped the deserted p Seer and 


there we were all once more in full 
career, singing ‘and bousing, and 
cracking bad jokes to our hearts’ 
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content. By-and-bye, in comes the 
doctor once more. 

“ Doctor,” quoth young sub, “take 
some wine; can’t recommend the 
Madeira this time,” mimicking his 
predecessor very successfully ; “ the 
Claret, you know, has been;condemn- 
ed, but a little hot brandy and water, 
eh ?” 

The doctor once more bowed his 
pate, made his hot stuff, and volun- 
teereda song.—After he had finished, 
and we had all hammered on the 
table to his honour and glory, until 
every thing danced again, as if it 
had been a matter of very trivial 
concern, he said, “ Sorry I was away 
so long; but old Spatterdash has got 
a damned thick skin, I can tell you— 
could scarcely get the lancet into 
him—I thought I should have had to 
send for a spring phleem—to tip him 
the veterinary, you know—and he 
won’t take physic: so I fear he will 
have but a poor chance.” 

Spatterdash was no other than 
mine host who had just vacated ! 

“ What, do you really think he is 
in for it?” said the second oldest cap- 
tain, who sat next me; and as he 
spoke he drew his leg from beneath 
the table, and, turning out his dexter 
heel, he seemed to contemplate the 
site of the prospective fixed spur. 

“Ido, indeed,” quoth Dr Plaget. 
He died within three days ! 

But as I do not intend to write an 
essay on yellow fever, I will make 
an end, and get on shipboard as fast 
as I can, after stating one strong fact, 
authenticated to me by many unim- 
peachable witnesses. It is this ; that 

this dreadful epidemic, or contagious 
fever—call it which you will—has 
never appeared, or been propagated 
at or beyond an altitude of 3000 feet 
above the level of the sea, although 
people seized with it on the hot sul- 
try plains, and removed thither, have 
unquestionably died. In a country 
like Jamaica, with a range of lofty 
mountains far exceeding this height, 
intersecting the island through near- 
ly its whole length, might not go- 
vernment, after satisfying them- 
selves of the truth of the fact, im- 
prove on the hint? Might not a 
main guard suffice in Kingston, for 
instance, while the regiments were 
in quarters half-way up the Ligua- 
nea Mountains, within twelve miles 
actual distance from the town, and 


within view of it, so that during the 
day, by a semaphore on, the moun- 
tain, and another at the barrack of 
the outpost, a constant and instanta- 
neous communication could be kept 
up, and, if need were, by lights in 
the night ? 

we for instance, ae a 
semaphore in the stationa -shi 
at Port-Royal, which pm os aoe 
with another at his Pen, or resi- 
dence, near Kingston; and this again 
rattled off the information to the 
mountain retreat, where he occa 
sionally retired to careen; and it is 
fitting to siate also, that im all the 
mountain districts of Jamaica which 
I visited, there is abundance of excel- 
lent water and plenty of fuel. These 
matters are worth consideration, one 
would think ; however, allons—it is 
no business of Tom Cringle’s. 

Speaking of telegraphing, I will 
relate an anecdote here, if you will 
wait until I mend my pen. I had 
landed at Greenwich wharf on duty— 
this was the nearest point of com- 
munication between Port-Royal and 
the admiral’s pen—where, finding 
the flag-lieutenant, he drove me up in 
his ketureen to lunch. While we 
were regaling ourselves, the old sig- 
nal man came into the piazza, and 
with several most remarkable obei- 
sances, gave us to know that there 
were flage hoisted on the signal 
mast, at the mountain settlement, of 
which he could make nothing—the 
uppermost was neither the interro- 
gative, the affirmative, nor the ne 
tive, nor in fact any thing that with 
the book he could make sense of. 
* Odd enough,” said the lieutenant ; 
“ hand me the glass,” and he peered 
away for half a minute. “ Confound 
me if I can make heads or tails of it 
either ; there, Cringle, what do you 
think? How do you construe it?” 
I took the telescope. Uppermost 
there was hoisted on the signal-mast 
a large table-cloth, not altogether 
immaculate, and under it a towel, as 
I guessed, for it was too opake for 
bunting, and too white, although I 
could not affirm that it was fresh out 
of the fold either. 

“ T am puzzled,” said I, as I spied 
away again. Meanwhile there was 
no acknowledgment made at our 


semaphore—* There, down they go,” 

I continued—* Why, it must be a 

mistake—Stop, here’s a new batch 
6 
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-up above the green trees— 

-3 goes the table-cloth once 
more, and the towel, and——deuce 
take me, if I can compare the lower- 
most to any thing but a dishclout— 
why, it must be a dishclout.” 

e flags, or substitutes for them, 
streamed another minute in the 
breeze, but as there was still no an- 
swer made from our end of the 
string, they were once more hauled 
down—We waited another minute 
—*“ Why, here goes the same signal 
upagain, table-cloth, towel, dishclout, 
and all—What the diable have we 
got here? A red ball, two pennants 
under— What can that mean ?—Ball 
—it is the bonnet-rouge, or lam a 
Dutchman, with two short stream- 
ers” —Another look—* A red night- 
cap and a pair of stockings, by all 
that is portentous !” exclaimed I. 

“ Ah, I see, L see!” said the lieu- 
tenant, laughing—“ signal-man, ac- 
knowledge it.” 

It was done, and down came all 
the flags in a trice. It appeared, on 
enquiry, that the washing cart,which 
ought to have been sent up that 
morning, had been forgotten ; and the 
Admiral and his secretary having rid- 
den out, there was no one who could 
make the proper signal for it. So the 
old housekeeper took this singular 
method of having the cart dispatched, 
and it was sent off accordingly. 

For the first week after I enter- 
ed on my new office, I was busily 
engaged on board; during which 
time my mind was quite made up, 
that the most rising man in his Ma- 
jesty’s service, beyond all compare, 
was Lieutenant Thomas Cringle, 
third of the Firebrand. During this 
eventful period I never addressed a 
note to any friend on shore, or to a 
brother officer, without writing in 
the left-hand lower corner of the en- 
velope, “ Lieutenant Cringle,” and 
clapping three dashing, &c. &c. &c.’s 
below the party’s name for whom it 
was intended. 

“ Must let ’em know that an offi- 
cer of my rank in the service knows 
ye lee of the courtesies of life, 
e ?” 

In about ten days, however, we 
had gotten the ship into high order 
and ready for sea, and now the glory 
and honour of command, ‘like my 
only epaulet, that had been soaked 
while on duty in one or two showers, 
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and afterwards regularly bronzed in 


the sun, b to tarnish, and lose 
the new gloss, like every thing else 
in this weary world. It was about 
this time, while sitting at breakfast in 
the gun-room one fine morning, 
with the other officers of our mess, 
gossiping about I hardly remember 
what, that we heard the Captain’s 
voice on deck. 

“ Call the first Lieutenant.” 

“ He is at breakfast, sir,”’ said the 
man, whoever he might have been, 
to whom the order was addressed. 

“ Never mind then—Here, boat- 
swain’s mate—Pipe away the men 
who were captured in the boats ; tell 
them to clean themselves, and send 
Mr * * * to me” —( This was the offi- 
cer who had been taken prisoner 
along with them in the first attack) 
—“ they are wanted in Kingston at 
the trial to-day.—-Stop—tell Mr 
Cringle also to get ready to.go in 
the gig.” 

The pirates, to the amount of forty- 
five, had been transferred to Kings- 
ton jail some days previously, prepa- 
ratory to their trial, which, as above 
mentioned, was fixed for this day. 

We pulled cheerily up to Kingston, 
and, landing at the Wherry wharf, 
marched along the hot dusty streets, 
under a broiling sun, Captain N——, 
the other Lieutenant, and myself, in 
full puff, leading the van, followed 
by coat fourteen seamen, in white 
straw hats, with broad black ribbons, 
and clean white frocks and trowsers, 
headed by a boatswain’s mate, with 
his silver whistle bung round his 
neck. As reapers a tail as any 
Christian could desire to swinge 
behind him, and, man for man, I 
would willingly have perilled my 
promotion upon their walloping, 
with no offensive weapons but their 
stretchers, the Following, claymores 


and all, of any proud, eable, 
would-be-mighty mountaineer,’ that 
ever turned “up ‘his “supercilious, 


whisky- blossomed stiout’ Ht "Bailie 
Jarvie. On “they” came, square- 
shouldered, ' niarrow- flatiked,~ tall, 


strapping fellows, tumbijng éiéroll- 
ing about the Cana a tmanes of 


three and four, until, af fer of 
King Street, they came upon 
a well-known largé, fat, i ady, 


famous for her manufacture@f spruce 
beer. 7” 
“ Avast, avast a bit”’—sung out 
1 
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one of the topmen—“ let the nobs 
heave a-head, will ye, and let’s have 
a pull.” 

“ Here, old mother Slush,’ sung 
out another. of the cutter’s crew— 
“Hand us up a dozen bottles of 
spruce, do you hear ?” 

“Dozen battle of pruce!” groaned 
the old woman—* who shall pay 
me ?” 

“ Why, do you think the Fire- 
brands are thieves, you old canary, 
you?” 

“ How much, eh?” said the boat- 
swain’s mate. 

“ Twelve feepennies,”’ quoth the 
matron. 

“ Oh, ah!” said one of the men— 
“ Twelve times five is half a crown; 
there’s a dollar for you, old mother 
Popandchokem—now give me back 
five shillings.” 

“Eigh, oh!” - whined out the 
spruce merchant; “ you dem rascal, 
who tell you dat your dollar more 
wort den any one else money—eh ? 
How can give you back five shil- 
ling and keep back twelve fee- 
penny—eh ?” 

The culprit who had stood the 
Cocker of the company, had by this 
time gained his end, which was to 
draw the fat damsel a step or two 
from the large tub half full of water, 
where the bottles were packed, and 
to engage her attention by stirring 
up her bile, or corruption, as they 
call it in Scotland, while his mess- 
mates instantly seized the oppor- 
tunity, and a bottle a-piece also, and, 
as I turned round to look for them, 
there they all were in acircle taking 
the meridian altitude of the sun, or 
as if they had been taking aim at the 
pigeons on the eaves of the houses 
abovethem with Indian mouth-tubes. 
_ They then replaced the bottles in 
the tub, paid the woman more than 
she asked ; but, by way of taking out 
the change, they chucked her stern 
foremost into the water amongst her 
merchandise, and then shouldered 
the vessel, old woman and all, and 
away they s red with her, the 
empty bottles clattering together in 
the water, and the old lady swear- 
ing and bouncing and squatterin 

them, while Jack shoute 
to her to hold her tongue, or they 
would let her go by the run bodily. 
Thus they stum in the wake of 


their captain, until he arrived at the 
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door of the Court-house, to the great 
entertainment of the bystanders, 
cutting the strings that confined the 
corks of the stone bottles as they 
bowled along, popping the spruce 
into each other’s faces, and the faces 
of the negroes, as they ran out of the 
stores to look at Jack in his frolic, 
and now and then taking a shot at 
the old woman’s cockernony itself, 
as she was held kicking and spurring 
high above their heads. 

At length the captain, who was no 
great way a-head, saw what was go- 
ing on, which was the signal for 
dousing the whole affair, spruce-wo- 
man, tub, and bottles, and the party 
gathering themselves up, mustered 
close aboard of us, as grave as mem- 
bers of the General Assembly. 

The regular Court-house of the 
city being under repair, the Admi- 
ralty Sessions were held in a large 
room occupied temporarily for the 
purpose. At one end, raised two 
steps above the level of the floor, 
was the bench, on which were seated 
the judge of the Admiralty Court, 
supported by two post-captains in 
full uniform, who are ex-officio 
judges of this court in the colonies, 
one on each side. On the right, the 
jury, composed of merchants of the 
place, and respectable planters of the 
neighbourhood, were enclosed in a 
sort of box, with a common white 
pine railing separating it from the 
rest of the court. There was alon 
table in front of the bench, at whic 
a lot of black-robed devils, limbs of 
lawyers, were ranged— but ‘both 
amongst them, and on the bench, 
the want of the cauliflower wigs 
was sorely felt by me, as well as by 
the seamen, who considered it little 
less than murder, that men in cro 
—black shock-pated fellows—should 
sit in judgment on their fellow-crea- 
tures, where life and death were in 
the scales. 

On the left hand of the bench, the 
motley public—white, black, and 
of every intermediate shade—were 
grouped ; as also in front of the dock, 
which was large. It might have been 
made with a view to the possibility 
of fifteen unfortunates or so being 
arraigned at one time ; but now there 
were no fewer than forty-three jam- 
med and pegged together into it, like 
sheep in a Smithfield pen the even- 
ing before —- These were 
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the forty thieves—the pirates. They 
were all, without exception, clean, 
well shaven, and decently rigged in 
white trowsers, linen or check shirts, 
and held their broad Panama som- 
breros in their hands. 

Most of them wore the red silk 
sash round the waist. They had ge- 
nerally large bushy whiskers, and 
not a few had ear-rings of massive 
gold, (why call wearing ear-rings 
puppyism? Shakspeare wore ear- 
rings, or the Chandos portrait lies,) 
and chains of the same metal round 
their necks, supporting, as I con- 
cluded, a crucifix, hid in the bosom 
of the shirt.—A Spaniard can’t mur- 
der a man comfortably, if he has not 
his crucifix about him. 

They were, collectively, the most 
daring, intrepid, Salvator Rosa-look- 
ing men I had ever seen. Most of 
them were above the middle size, 
and the spread of their shoulders, 
the grace with which their arms were 
hung, and finely developed muscles 
of the chest and neck, the latter ex- 
posed completely by the folding back 
of their shirt-collars, cut large and 
square, after the Spanish fashion, 
beat the finest boat’s crew we could 
muster all to nothing. Some of them 
were of mixed blood, that is, the 
‘ross between the European Spa- 
niard and the aboriginal Indian of 
Cuba, a race long since sacrificed on 
the altar of Mammon, the white man’s 


Oo heir hair, generally speaking, was 
Jong, and curled over the forehead 
black and glossy, or hung down to 
their shoulders in ringlets, that a 
dandy of the second Charles’ time 
would have given his little finger for. 
The forehead in most was high and 
broad, and of a clear olive, the nose 
straight, springing boldly from the 
hrow, the cheeks oval, and the mouth 
—every Spaniard has a beautiful 
mouth, until he spoils it with the 
beastly cigar, as far as his well-form- 
ed firm lips can be spoiled; but his 
teeth he generally does destroy early 
in life. Take the whole, however, 
and deduct for the teeth, I had never 
seen so handsome a set of men; and 
I am sure no woman, had she been 
there, would have gainsayed me. 
They stood up, and looked forth 
upon their judges and the jury like 
brave men, desperadoes though they 
were, They were, without excep- 
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tion, calm and collected, as if aware 
that they had small chance of escape, 
but still determined not to give that 
chance away. One young man es- 
pecially attracted my attention, from 
the bold, cool self-possession of his 
bearing. He was in the very front 
of the dock, and dressed in no way 
different from the rest, so far as his 
under garments were concerned, un- 
Jess it were that they were of a finer 
quality. He wore a short green vel- 
vet jacket, profusely studded with 
knobs and chains, like small chain- 
shot, of solid gold, similar to the 
shifting button lately introduced by 
our dandies in their waistcoats. It 
was not put on, but hung on one 
shoulder, being fastened across his 
breast by the two empty sleeves tied 
together in a knot. He also wore 
the red silk sash, through which a 
broad gold cord ran twining like the 
strand of a rope. He had no ear- 
rings, but his hair was the most beau- 
tiful I had ever seen in a male—long 
and black, jet-black and glossy. It 
was turned up and fastened in a club 
on the crown of his head with a large 
pin, I should rather say skewer, of 
silver ; but the outlandishness of the 
fashion was not offensive, when I 
came to take into the account the 
beauty of the plaiting, and of the 
long raven lovelocks that hung down 
behind each of his small transparent 
ears, and the short Hyperion-like 
curls that clustered thick and richly 
on his high, pale, broad forehead. 
His eyes were large, black, and swim- 
ming, like a woman’s; his nose straight 
and thin; and such a mouth, such an 
under-lip, full and melting; and teeth 
regular and white, and utterly free 
from the pollution of tobacco; and 
a beautifully moulded small chin, 
rounding off, and merging in his 
round, massive, muscular neck, 

I had never seen so fine a face, 
such perfection of features, and such 
a clear, dark, smooth skin. It was a 
finer face than Lord Byron’s, whom 
I had seen more than once, and want- 
ed that hellish curl of the lip; and, 
as to figure, he could, to look at him, 
at any time have eaten up his lord- 
ship stoop and roop to his breakfast. 
It was the countenance, in a word, 
of a most beautiful youth, melan- 
choly, indeed, and anxious—evident- 
ly anxious; for the large pearls that 
coursed each other down his fore- 




















head and cheek, and the slight qui- 
vering of the under-lip, every now 
and then evinced the powerful 
struggle that was going on within. 
His figure was, if possible, superior 
to his face. It was not quite filled 
up, set, as we call it, but the arch of 
his chest was magnificent, his shoul- 
ders square, arms well put on; but 
hisneck—“ Have youseen the Apollo, 
neighbour ?”—“ No, but the cast of 
it at Somerset-House.”—“ Well, that 
will do—so youknow the sort of neck 
he had.” His waist was fine, hips 
beautifully moulded; and although 
his under limbs were shrouded in his 
wide trowsers, they were evidently 
of a piece with what was seen and 
developed ; and this was vouched for 
by the turn of his ankle and well-sha- 
foot, on which he wore a small 
panish grass slipper, fitted with 

eat nicety. He was at least six 
eet two in height, and such as I have 
described him. There he stood, with 
his two hands grasping the rail be- 
fore him, and looking intently at a 
wigless lawyer who was opening the 
accusation, while he had one ear 
turned a little towards the sworn in- 
terpreter of the court, whose pro- 
vince it was, at every pause, to ex- 
plain to the prisoners what the learn- 
ed gentleman was stating. From 
time to time he said a word or two to 
a square-built, dark, ferocious-look- 
ing man standing next him, appa- 
rently about forty years of age, who, 
as well as his fellow-prisoners, ap- 
peared to pay him great respect ; 
and I could notice the expression of 
their countenances change as his 
rose or fell. 

The indictment had been read be- 
fore I came in, and, as already men- 
tioned, the lawyer was proceeding 
with his accusatory speech, and, as 
it appeared to me, the young Spa- 
niard had some difficulty in under- 
wt the interpreter’s explana- 
tion. henever he saw me, he ex- 
claimed, “ Ah-aqui viene el Seiior 
Teniente—ahora sabremos—ahora, 
ahora ;” and he beckoned to me to 
HT tig pardon, Me Cringe” 

eg pardon, Mr Cringle,” he 
std ‘th’ Spanish, with the abe and 
grace of a nobleman—“ but I believe 
the interpreter to be incapable, and 
I am certain that what I say is not 
” fittingly explained to the judges; nei- 
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ther do I believe he can give me a 
sound notion of what the advocate 
is allegin inst us. May I entreat 
you to solicit the bench for permis- 
sion to take his place? I know you 
will expect no apology for the trou- 
ble from a man in my situation.” 

This unexpected address in open 
court took me fairly aback, and I 
stopped short while in the act of 
passing the open space in front of 
the dock, which was kept clear by 
six marines in white jackets, whose 
muskets, fixed bayonets, and uniform 
caps, seemed out of place to my 
mind in a criminal court. The law- 
yer suddenly suspended his ha- 
rangue, while the judges fixed their 
eyes on me, and so did the audience, 
confound them! To be the focus of 
so many eyes was trying to my mo- 
desty ; for, although I had mixed a 
little in the world, and was not alto- 
gether unacquainted with bettermost 
society, still, below any little manner 
that I had acquired, there was, and 
always will be, an under stratum of 
bashfulness, or sheepishness, or mau- 
vaise honte, call it which you will; 
and the torture, the breaking on the 
wheel, with which a man of that tem- 
perament perceives the eyes of a 
whole court-house, for instance, ats 
tracted to him, none but a bashf 
man can understand. At length I 
summoned courage to speak. © 

“ May it please your honours, this 
poor fellow, on his own behalf, and 
on the part of his fellow-prisoners, 
complains of the incapacity of the 
sworn interpreter, and requests that 
I may be made the channel of com- 
munication in his stead.” 

This was a tremendous effort, and 
once more the whole blood of my 
body rushed to my cheeks and fore- 
head, and I “ sweat extremely.” The 
judges, he of the black robe and 
those of the epaulet, communed to- 
gether. 

“ Have you any objection to be 
sworn, Mr Cringle ?” ‘ 

“ None in the least, provided the 
court considers me competent, and 
the accused are willing to trust to 
me.” 

“ Si, sil” exclaimed the yo 
Spaniard, as if comprehending what 
was going on—“ Somos contentos— 
todos, todos !” and he looked round, 
like a prince, on his fellow culprits. 
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A low murmuring, “ Si, si—contento, 
contento!” passed amongst the group. 

“ The accused, please your ho- 
nours, are willing to trust to my 
correctness.” 

“Pray, Mr Cringle, don’t make 
yourself the advocate of these men, 
mind that,’ said the lawyer sans 
wig. 

“ [ don’t intend it, sir,’ I said, 
slightly stung; “ but if you had suf- 
fered what I have done at their 
hands, peradventure such a caution 
to you would have been unneces- 
sary.” : 

The sarcasm told, I was glad to 
see ; but remembering where I was, 
I hauled out of action with the man 
of words, simply giving the last shot, 

’“Tam sure no English gentleman,’ 
a leetle emphasis on the word, “ will 
throw any difficulty in the way of 
the poor fellows being made aware 
of what is given in evidence against 
them, bad as they may be.” 

He was about rejoining, for a law- 
er would as soon let you have the 
ast word as a sweep or a baker the 

wall, when the officer of court ap- 
proached and swore me in, and the 
trial proceeded. 

The whole party were proved by 
fifty witnesses to have been taken 
in arms on board of the schooners in 
the Cove; and farther, it was pro- 
ved that no commission or authority 
to cruise whatsoever was found on 
board any of them, a strong proof 
that they were pirates. 

* Que dice, que dice?” enquired 
the young Spaniard already men- 
tioned. 

I said that the court seemed to in- 
fer, and were pressing it on the jury, 
that the absence of any commission 
or letter of marque from a superior 
officer, or from any of the Spanish 
authorities, was strong evidence that 
they were marauders—in fact pi- 
rates. 

“ Ah!” he exclaimed; “ gracias, 
gracias!” Then with an agitated 
hand he drew from his bosom a 
parchment, folded like the manifest 
of a merchant ship, and at the same 
moment the gruff fierce-looking elder- 
ly man did the same, with another 
similar instrument from his own 
breast. 

“ Here, here are the commissions 
—here are authorities from the Cap- 
tain-General of Cuba, Read them,” 


ad 
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I looked over them; they were 
regular to all appearance, at least as 
there were no autographs in court of 
the Spanish Viceroy, or any of his 
officers, whose signatures, either real 
or forged, were affixed to the instru- 
ments, with which to compare them. 
There was a great chance, I con- 
jectured, so far as I saw, that they 
would be acquitted; and in this 
case, we, his majesty’s officers, 
would have been converted into the 
transgressing party; for if it were 
established that the vessels taken, 
were bona fide Guarda Costa’s, we 
should be placed in an awkward pre- 
dicament, in having captured them 
by force of arms, not to take into 
account the having violated the sanc- 
tity of a friendly port. 

But I could see that this unex- 
pected production of regular papers 
by their officers had surprised the 
pirates themselves, as much as it 
had done me,—whether it was a hei- 
nous offence of mine or not to con- 
ceal this impression from the court, 
(there is some dispute about the 
matter to this hour between me and 
my conscience,) 1 can’t tell; but I 
was determined to stick scrupulous- 
ly to the temporary duties of my 
office, without stating what I sus- 
pected, or even translating some sud- 
den expressions overheard by me, 
that would have shaken the credibi- 
lity of the documents. 

“ Comissiones, comissiones !” for 
instance, was murmured by a wea- 
therbeaten Spaniard, with a fine 
bald head, from which two small 
tufts of grey hair stood out above 
his ears, and with a superb Moorish 
face—“ Comissiones—Si hay co- 
missiones, el Diablo mismo, les ha 
hecho !” 

The court was apparently non- 
lussed—not so the wigless man of 
aw. His pea-green visage assumed 

a more fiendish hue, and the expres- 
sion of his eyes became damnable 
and blasting. He looked altogether 
like a cat sure of her mouse, but 
willing to let it play in fancied joy 
of escaping, as he said softly to the 
Jew crier, who was perched in a 
high chair above the heads of° 
people, like an ugly corbie in its 
nest—“ Crier, call Job Rumb 
thump, mate of the Porpoise.” 

“Job Rumbletithump, come into 
court!” 
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“ Here,” quoth Job, as a stout 
bluff honest-looking sailor rolled into 
the witness’s box. 

“ Now, clerk of the crown, please 
to swear in the mate of the Por- 
poise.” It was done. “ Now, my 
man, you were taken going through 
the Caicos Passage in the Porpoise 
by pirates, in August last—were you 
not ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Turn your face to the jury, and 
speak up, sir. Do you see any of 
the honest men who made free with 
you in that dock, sir? Look at them, 
sir.” 

The mate walked up to the dock, 
stopped, and fixed his eyes intently 
on the young Spaniard. I stared 
breathlessly at him also. He grows 

ale as death—his lip quivers—the 
arge drops of sweat once more 
burst from his brow. I grew sick, 
sick. 

“ Yes, your honour,” said the 
mate. 

** Yes—ah!” said the devil’s limb, 
chuckling —* we are getting on the 
trail at last. Can you swear to more 
than one ?” 

* Yes, your honour.” 

“ Yes!” again responded the sans 
wif. “ How many ?” 

he man counted them off. “ Fif- 
teen, sir. That yous Joba there 
is the man who cut Captain Spur- 
tel’s throat, after violating his wife 
before his eyes.” 

“God forgive me, is it possible ?” 
gasped Thomas Cringle. 

“ There’s a monster in human 
form for you, gentlemen,” continued 
devil’s limb. “ Go on, Mr Rumble- 
tithump.” 

“That other man next him hung 
me up by the heels, and seared me 
on the bare”’———_ Here honest Job 
had just time to divert the current 
of his ‘speech into a Joud “ whew.” 

“Seared you on the whew!” 
quoth the facetious lawyer, deter- 
mined to have his jest, even in the 
face of forty-three of his fellow- 
creatures trembling on the brink of 
eternity. “ Explain, sir—tell the 
ci me You we you were seared, and 

Wy, 

ny 


ou were seared, and all about 
r being seared,” 

‘Job. twisted, and lolloped about, 
as_if he was looking out for some 
opening to bolt through; but all 


egress was shut up. 
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“ Why, pee your honour,” the 
eloquent blood mantling in his ho- 
nest sunburnt cheeks; while from 
my heart I pitied the poor fellow, 
for he was absolutely broiling in his 
bashfulness—-“ He seared me on—on 
—why, please your honour, he seared 
me on—with a redhot iron!” 

“ Why, I guessed as much, if he 
seared you at all; but where did he 
sear you? Come now,” coaxingly, 
* tell the court where and how he 
applied the actual cautery.” 

Job being thus driven to his wit’s 
end, turned and stood at bay. “ Now 
I will tell you, your honour, if you 
will but sit down for a moment, and 
answer me one question.” 

“ To be sure; why, Job, you 
brighten on us. There, [am down— 
now for your question.” 

“ Now, sir,” quoth Rumbleti- 
thump, imitating his tormentor’s 
manner much more cleverly than 
I expected, “ what part of bite ho- 
nour’s body touches your chair ?” 

“ How, sir !” said the man of words 
—“ how dare you, sir, take such a 
liberty, sir?” while a murmuring 
laugh hummed through the court. 

* Now, sir, since you won’t an- 
swer me, sir,” said Job, elevated by 
his victory, while his hoarse voice 
roughened into a loud growl, “I will 
answer myself. I was seared, sir, 
where you ought to be” —— 

“ Silence!” quoth the crier, at this 
instant drowning the mate’s voice, 
so that I could not catch the word 
he used, 

“ And there you have it, sir. Put 
me in jail, if you like, sir.” 

The murmur was bursting out 
into a guffaw, when the judge inter- 
fered. But there was no longer any 
attempt at ill-timed jesting on the 
part of the bar, which was but bad 
taste at the best on so solemn an oc- 
casion. 

Job continued, “ I was burnt inte 
the very muscle, until I told where 
the gold was stowed away.” 

** Aha!” screamed the lawyer, for- 
getting his recent discomfiture in 
the gladness of success; “ And all 
the rest were abetting, eh ?” 

_“The rest of the fifteen were, 
sir”?—— 

But the prosecutor, a glutton in 
his way, had thought he had bagged 
the whole forty-three. And so he 
ultimately did before the evening 
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closed in, as most of the others 
were identified by other witnesses ; 
and when they could not actually be 
sworn to, the piracies were brought 
home to them by circumstantial evi- 
dence ; such, for instance, as having 
been captured on board of the craft we 
had taken, which again were identi- 
fied as the very vessels which had 
plundered the merchantmen and 
murdered several of their crews, so 
that by six o’clock the jury had re- 
turned a verdict of Guilty—and I be- 
lieve there never was a juster—- 
against the whole of them. The find- 
ing and sentence of death following 
thereupon, seemed not to create any 
strong effect upon the prisoners. 
They had all seen how the trial was 
going ; and, long before this, the bit- 
terness of death seemed to be past. 

I could hear one of our boat’s- 
crew, who was standing behind me, 
say to his neighbour, “ Why, Tom, 
surely he is in joke. Why, he don’t 
mean to condemn them to be hanged 
seriously, without his wig, eh ?” 

Immediately after the judgment 
was pronounced, which, both as to 
import, and litefally, I had translated 
to them, Captain N——, who was 
sitting on the bench beside his bro- 
ther officers, nodded to me, “ I say 
Mr ae tell the coxswain to call 
Pearl, if you please.” 

I passed the word to one of the 
Firebrand’s marines, who was on 
duty, who again repeated the order 
to a seaman who was standing at 
the door. 

* “«T say, Moses, call the clergy- 
man.” 

Now this Pearl was no other than 
the seaman who pulled the stroke- 
oar in the gig; a very handsome 
negro, and the man who afterwards 
forked Whiffle out of the water—tall, 
powerful, and muscular, and alto- 
gether one of the best men in the 
ship. The rest of the boat’s-crew, 
from his complexion, had fastened 
the sobriquet of the clergyman on 
him. ° 

“ Call the clergyman.” 

The superseded interpreter, who 
was standing near, seeing I took no 
notice, immediately traduced this 
literally to the unhappy men. A 
murmur arose amongst them. 

* Que—el padre ya? Somos en 
Capillo entonces—poco tiempo, po- 
co tiempo !” 

They had thought that the clergy- 
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man having been sent for, the sen- 
tence was immediately to be execu- 
ted, but I undeceived them; and, 
in ten minutes after they were con- 
demned, they were marched off un- 
der a heavy escort of foot to the jail, 
I must make a long story short. Two 
days afterwards, I was ordered with 
the launch to Kingston, early in the 
morning, to receive twenty-five of 
the pirates who had been ordered 
for execution that morning at Gal- 
lows Point. It was little past four in 
the morning when we arrived at the 
Wherry wharf, where they were al- 
ready clustered, with their hands 
pinioned behind their backs, silent 
and sad, but all of them calm, and 
evincing no unmanly fear of death. 

I don’t know if other people have 
noticed it, but this was one of seve- 
ral instances where I have seen fo- 
reigners—Frenchmen, Italians, and 
Spaniards, for instance, meet death, 
inevitable death, with greater firm- 
ness than British soldiers or sailors. 
Let me explain. In the field, or grap- 
pling in mortal combat, on the blood- 
slippery quarterdeck of an enemy’s 
vessel, a British soldier or sailor is 
the bravest of the brave. No soldier 
or sailor of any other country, saving 
and excepting those damned Yan- 
kees, can stand against him—they 
would be utterly overpowered— 
their hearts would fail them—they 
would either be cut down—thrust 
through, or they would turn and flee. 
Yet those same men who have turn- 
ed and fled, will meet death, but it 
must be, as I said, inevitable, una- 
voidable death, not only more firmly 
than their conquerors would do in 
their circumstances, but with an in- 
trepidity—oh, do not call it indiffer- 
ence !—altogether astonishing. Be it 
their religion, or their physical con- 
formation, or what it may, all I have 
to do with, is the fact which I re- 
cord as undeniable. Out of five-and- 
twenty individuals, in the present 
instance, not a sigh was heard, nor a 
moan, nor a querulous word. They 
stepped lightly into the boats, and 
seated themselves in silence. When 
told by the seamen to make room, or 
to shift so as not to be in the way of 
the oars, they did so with alacrity, 
and almost with an air of civility, al- 
though they knew that within ‘half 
an hour their earthly career must 
close for ever. 

The young Spaniard who had 
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stood forward so conspicuously on 

the trial, was in my boat; in step- 
ing in, he accidentally trode on my 
oot in sing forward; he turned 

and apologized, with much natural 
oliteness—“ He hoped he had not 
urt me ?” 

I answered kindly, I presume— 
who could have done so harshly ? 
This emboldened him apparently, 
for he es and asked leave to 
sit by me. I consented, while an in- 
comprehensible feeling crept over 
me; and when once | had time to 
recollect myself, I shrunk from him, 
as a blood-stained brute, with whom 
even in his extremity it was unfitting 
for me to hold any intercourse. When 
he noticed my repugnance to remain 
near him, he addressed me hastily, 
as if afraid that I would destroy the 
opportunity he seemed to desire. 

“God did not always leave me 
the slave of my passions,” he said, 
in a low, deep, most musical voice, 
“ The day has been when I would 
have shrunk as you do,—but time 
eet 9 You have a mother?” said 

e—I assented—* and an only sis- 
ter?” As it happened, he was right 
here too. “ And—and’—here he 
hesitated, and his voice shook and 
trembled with the most intense and 
heart-crushing emotion—“ y una mas 
cara que ambos?”—Mary, you can 
tell whether in this he did not also 
speak truth. I acknowledged there 
was another being more dear to me 
than either. “ Then,” said he, “ take 
this chain from my neck, and the cru- 
cifix, and a small miniature from my 
bosom ; but not yet—not till I leave 
the boat. You will find an address af- 
fixed to the string of the latter. Your 
course of service may lead you to St 
Jago—if not, a brother officer may” 
itis voice became inaudible; his 
hot scalding tears dropped fast on my 
hand, and the ravisher, the murderer, 
the pirate, wept as an innocent and 
helpless infant. “ You will deliver 
it. Promise a dying man—promise 
a great sinner.” Butit was moment- 
ary—he quelled the passion with a 
fierce and savage energy, as he said 
sternly, “ Promise! promise !” I did 
so, and I fulfilled it. The day broke. 
L took the jewels and miniature from 
his neck, as he led the way with the 
firm step of a hero in ascending the 
long gibbet. The halters were ad- 
justed, when he stepped towards the 
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side I was on, as far as the rope 
would let him, “ Dexa me verla— 
dexa me verla, una ves mas!” I 
held up the miniature. He looked— 
he glared intensely at it. “ Adios, 
Maria, seas feliz mi querida—feliz 
—feliz— Maria— adios—adios—Ma- 
ria—Mar’”—— 

The rope severed thy name from 
his heart, sweet girl; but not until 
it also severed his soul from his 
body, and sent him to his tremend- 
ous account—young in years, but old 
in wickedness—to answer at that 
tribunal, where we must all appear, 
to the God who made him, and 
whose gifts he had so fearfully 
abused, for thy broken heart and 
early death, amongst the other scare 
les atrocities of his short but ill spent 

ife, 

The signal bad been given—the 
lumbering flap of the long drop 
was heard, and five-and-twenty hue 
man beings were wavering in the 
sea-breeze in the agonies of death! 
The other eighteen suffered on the 
same spot the week following ; and 
for long after this fearful and bloody 
example struck terror into the Cuba 
fishermen. 





“ Strange now, that the majority 
—ahem—of my beauties and favour 
ites through life have been called 
Mary. ere is my own Mary—en 
peu passez, certainly—but deil mean 
her, for half a dozen lit——Now, 
Tom Cringle, don’t bother with your 
sentimentality, but get along, 
Well, I will get along—but have pa- 
tience, you Hottentot Venus—you 
Lord Nugent, you. So once more 
we make sail.” 

Next morning, soon after gun-fire, 
I landed at the Wherry wharf in 
Port-Royal. It was barely daylight, 
but, to my surprise, I found my 
friend Peregrine Whiffle seated on a 
Spanish chair, close to the edge of 
the wharf, smoking a cigar. This 
piece of furniture is an arm-chair, 
strongly framed with hard-wood, 
over which, back and bottom, a tan- 
ned hide is stretched, which, ina hot 
climate, forms a most luxurious seat, 
the back tumbling out to an 
of 45 degrees, while the skin ! 
to every movement, and does not 
harbour a nest of biting ants, or 
a litter of scorpions, or any other 
of the customary occupants of a 
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cushion"that has been in Jamaica for 
a year. 

He did not know me as I passed ; 
but his small glimmering red face 
instantly identified the worthy little 
old man to me. 

“ Good morning, Mr Whiffle—the 
top of the morning to you, sir.” 

“ Hillo,” responded Peregrine— 
“Tom, is it you ?—how d’ye do, man 
—how d’ye do?” and he started to 
his feet, and almost embraced me. 

Now, I had never met the said 
Peregrine Whiffle but twice in my 
life; once at Mr Fyall’s, and once 
during the few days I remained in 
Kingston, before I set out on my 
travels; but he was a warm-hearted 
kindly old fellow, and, from know- 
ing all my friends there very inti- 
mately, he, as a matter of course, 
became equally familiar with me. 

“ Why the diable came you not to 
see me, man? Have been here for 
change of air, to recruit, you know, 
after that demon, the gout, had been 
so perplexing me, ever since you 


came to anchor—the Firebrand, IL. 


mean—as for you, you have been 
mad one while, and philandering 
with those inconyenient white ladies 
the other, You'll cure of that, my 
boy—you'll come to the original com- 
forts of the country soon, no fear!” 

“ Perhaps I may, perhaps not.” 

“ Ob, your cousin Mary, | forgot— 
fine girl, Tom—may do for you at 
home yonder,” (all Creoles speak of 
England as home, although they may 
never have seen it;) “ but she can’t 
make pepper-pot, nor give a dish of 
lJand-crabs as land-crabs should be 
given, nor see to the serving up of a 
ringtail pigeon, nor rub a Beetsteak 
to the rotting turn with a bruised 
papaw, nor compose a medicated 

ath, nor, nor—oh, confound it, Tom, 
she will be, when you marry her, a 
cold, comfortless, motionless Creole 
icicle!” 

- Tlet him have his swing. “ Never 
mind her then, never mind her, my 
dear sir; but time presses and I 
must be off, I must indeed, so good- 
morning ; I wish you a good-morn- 


Sy 
e started to his feet, and caught 
hold of me. “ Sha’n’t go, Tom, im- 


possible—come along with me to my 
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lodgings, and breakfast with me. 
Here, Pilfer, Pilfer,” to his black valet, 
“ give me my stick, and massu* the 
chair, and run home andorder break- 
fast—cold calipiver—our Jamaica sal- 
mon, you know, Tom—tea and coffee 
—pickled mackerel, eggs, and cold 
tongue—any thing that MotherDingy- 
chops can give us; so bolt, Pilfer, 
bolt!” 

I told him that before I came 
ashore I had heard the gig’s crew 
piped away, and that I therefore ez- 
pected, as Jonathan says, that the 
captain would be after me immedi- 
ately ; so that I wished at all events 
to get away from where we were, as 
I had no desire to be caught gossip- 
ing about when my superior might 
be expected to pass. 

“ True, boy, true” — as he shackled 
himself to me, and we began to crawl 
along towards the wharf-gate lead- 
ing into the town. Captain N—— 
by this time had landed, and came 
up with us. 

“ Ah, N——,” said Whiffle, “ glad 
to see you. I say, why won’t you 
allow Mr Cringle here to go over to 
apomen Town with me for a couple 
of days, eh ?” 

“ Why, I don’t remember that Mr 
Cringle has ever asked leave.” 

“Indeed, sir, I neither did ask 
leave, nor have I thought of doing 
80,” said J. 

“ But I do for you,” chimed in 
my friend Whiffle. “ Come, Cap- 
tain, give him leave, just for two 
days, that’s a prime chap. Why, 
Tom, you see you have got it, so off 
with you and come to me with your 
kit as soon as possible, I will hobble 
on and make the coffee and choco- 
late ; and, Captain N——, come along 
and breakfast with me too. No refu- 
sal, [require society. Nearly drowned 
yesterday, do youknow that ? Off this 
same cursed wharf too—just here. I 
was looking down at the small fish 
playing about the piles, precisely in 
this position; one of them was as 
bright in the scales as a gold fish in 
my old grandmother’s glass globe, and 
1 had to crane over the ledge in this 
fashion,” suiting the action to the 
word, “ when away I went”——. 

And, to our unutterable surprise, 
splash went Peregrine Whiffle, Es- 
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quire, for the second time, and there 
he was shouting, and puffing, and 
splashing in the water. We were 
both so convulsed with laughter that 
I believe he would have been drown- 
ed for us; but the boat-keeper of the 
gig, the strong athletic negro before 
mentioned, promptly jumped on the 
wharf with his boat-hook, and caught 
the dapper little old beau by the waist- 
band of his breeches, swaying him 
up, frightened enough, with his little 
coat skirts fluttering in the breeze, 
and no wonder, but not much the 
worse for it all. 

“ Diable porte Pamour,” whisper- 
ed Captain N——. 

“ Swallowed a Scotch pint of salt 
water to a certainty—run, Pilfer, 
bring me some brandy—gout will be 
into my stomach, sure as fate—feel 
him now—run, Pilfer, run, or gout 
will beat you—a dead heat that will 
be!” And he heckled at his small 
joke very complacently. 

We had him carried by our people 
to his lodgings, where, after shiftin 
and brandyin to some tune, he too 
his place at the breakfast table, and 
did the honours with his usual ame- 
nity and warmheartedness. 

After breakfast Peregrine remem- 
bered, what the sly rogue had never 
forgotten I'suspect, that he was en- 
gaged to dine with his friend Mr 
Pepperpot Wagtail,in Kingston. “But 
it don’t signify, Wagtail will be de- 
lighted to see you, Tom—hospitable 
fellow Wagtail—and, now I recollect 
myself, Fyall and Aaron Bang are to 
be there; dang it, were it not for the 
gout, we should have a night on’t!” 
After breakfast we started in a canoe 
for Kingston, touching at the Fire- 
brand for my kit. 

Moses Yerk, the unpoetical first 
lieutenant, was standing wellforward 
on the quarterdeck as I passed over 
the side’ to get into the canoe, with 
the gunroom steward following me, 
carrying my kit under his arm. 

“ say; Tom, good for you, one 
lark after another.” 

“ Don’t like that fellow,” quoth 
Whiffle; “ he is quarrelsome in his 
drink for a thousand ; I know it by 
the cut of his jib.” 

He had better have held his tongue, 
honest ‘man’; for as he looked up 
broad in Yerk’s face, who was lean- 
ing over the hammocks, the scupper 
immediately over head, through 
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whose instrumentality I never knew, 
was suddenly cleared, and a rush of 
dirty water, that had been lodged 
there since the decks had been wash- 
ed down at'day-dawn, splashed slap- 
dash over his head and shoulders and 
into his mouth, so as to set the dear 
little man a-coughing so violently 
that I thought he would have been 
throttled. Before he had recovered 
sufficiently to find his tongue, we had 
pulled fifty yards from the ship, and 
a little farther on we overtook the 
captain, who had preceded us in the 
cutter, into which we transhipped 
ourselves. But Whiffle never could 
acquit Yerk of having been, directly 
or indirectly, the cause of his suffer- 
ing from the impure shower. 

This day was the first of the Negro 
Carnival or Christmas Holidays, and 
at the distance of two miles from 
Kingston thesound of thenegrodrums 
and horns, the barbarous music and 
yelling of the different African tribes, 
and the more mellow singing of the 
Set Girls, came off upon the breeze 
loud and strong. 

When we got nearer, the wharfs 
and different streets, as we succes- 
sively opened them, were crowded 
with the blackamoors, men, women, 
and children, dancing and singing 
and shouting, and all rigged out in 
their best. When we landed on the 
agents’ wharf we were immediately 
surrounded by agroup of these merry- 
makers, which happened to be the 
Butchers’ John Canoe party, and a 
curious exhibition it unquestionably 
was. The prominent character was, as 
usual, the John Canoe or Jack Pud- 
ding. He was a light, active, clean 
made, young Creole negro, without 
shoes or stockings ; he wore a pair of 
light jean small-clothes, all too wide, 
but confined at the knees, below and 
above, by bands of red tape, after the 
manner that Malvoliowould have call- 
ed cross-gartering. He wore a splen- 
did blue velvet waistcoat, with old- 
fashioned flaps coming down over his 
hips, and covered with tarnished em- 
broidery.. His shirt was absent on 
leave I suppose, but at the wrists of 
his coat he had tin or white iron frills, 
with loose pieces attached, which 
tinkled as he moved, and set off the 
dingy paws that were stuck through 
these strange manacles, like black 
wax tapers in silver candlesticks. 
His coat was an old blue artillery 
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uniform one, with a small bell hung 
to the extreme | an of the swallow- 
tailed skirts, and three tarnished epau- 
lets ; one on each shoulder, and, O ye 
immortal gods ! O Mars armipotent ! 
the biggest of the three stuck at his 
rump, the point d’appui for asheep’s 
tail. He had an enormous cocked 
hat, to which was appended in front 
a white falseface or mask, of a most 
methodistical expression, while, Ja- 
nus-like, there was another face be- 
hind, of the most quizzical descrip- 
tion, a sort of living Antithesis, both 
being garnished and overtopped with 
one coarse wig, made of the hair of 
bullocks’ tails, on which the chapeau 
was strapped down with a broad band 
of gold lace. He skipped up to us 
with a white wand in one hand and 
a dirty handkerchief in the other, and 
with sundry moppings and mowings, 
first wiping my shoes with his mou- 
choir, then my face, (murder, what a 
flavour of salt fish and onions it had ! ) 
he made a smart enough pirouette, 
and then sprung on the back of a non- 
descript animal, that now advanced 
capering and jumping about after the 
most grotesque fashion that can be 
imagined. This was the signal for the 
music to begin. The performers were 
two gigantic men, dressed in calf- 
skins entire, head, four legs, and tail. 
The skin of the head was made to fit 
like a hood, the two fore-feet hung 
dangling down in front, one over 
each shoulder, while the other two 
legs, or hind-feet, and the tail, trailed 
behind on the ground; deuce an- 
other article had they on in the shape 
of clothing except a handkerchief, of 
some flaming pattern, tied round the 
waist. There were also two flute- 
players in sheep-skins, looking still 
more outlandish from thehorns on the 
animals’ heads being preserved; and 
three stout fellows, who were dressed 
in the common white frock and trow- 
sers, who kept sounding on bullocks’ 
horns. These formed the band as it 
were,and might be considered John’s 
immediate tail or following ; but he 
was also accompanied by about fifty 
of the butcher negroes, all neatly 
dressed—blue jackets, white shirts, 
and Osnaburgh trowsers, with their 
steels and knife cases by their sides, 
as bright as Turkish yataghans, and 
they all wore clean blue and white 
striped aprons. 1 could see and tell 
what they were; but the Thing John 
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Canoe had perched himself upon I 
could make nothing of. At length 
I began to comprehend the device. 

The Magnus Apollo of the party, 
the poet and chief musician, the non- 
descript already mentioned, was no 
less than the boatswain of the butcher 
gang, answering to the driver in an 
agricultural one. He was clothed in 
an entire bullock’s hide, horns, tail, 
and the other particulars, the whole 
of the skull being retained, and the 
effect of the voice growling through 
the jaws of the beast was most start- 
ling. His legs were enveloped in the 
skin of the hind-legs, while the arms 
were cased in that of the fore, the 
hands protruding a little above the 
hoofs, and, as he walked reared up 
on his hind-legs, he used, in order to 
support the load of the John Canoe 
who had perched on his shoulders, 
like a monkey on a dancing bear, a 
strong stick, or sprit, with a crutch 
top to it, which he leant his breast on 
every now and then. 

After the creature, which I will call 
the Device for shortness, had caper- 
ed with its extra load, as if it had 
been a feather, for a minute or two, 
it came to a stand-still, and, stickin 
the end of the sprit into the ground, 
and tucking the crutch of it under its 
chin, it motioned to one of the at- 
tendants, who thereupon handed, of 
all things in the world, a fiddle to the 
oz. He then shook off the John Ca- 
noe, who began to caper about as be- 
fore, while the Device set up a deuced 
good pipe, and sung and played, bar- 
barously enough, I will admit, to the 
tune of Guinea Corn, the following 
ditty :— 

‘¢ Massa Buccra lob for see 

Bullock caper like monkee— 

Dance, and shump, and poke him toe, 
Like one humane person—just so.”— 
And hereupon the tail of the beast, 
some fifty strong, music men, John 
Canoe and all, began to rampage 
about, as if they had been possessed 
by a devil whose name was Legion : 


‘¢ But Massa Buccra have white love, 
Soft and silken like one dove. 

To brown girl—him barely shivel— 
To black girl—oh, Lord, de Devil !” 


Then a tremendous gallopading, in 
the which old Tailtackle was nearly 
capsized over the wharf. He looked 
quietly over the edge of it. “ Boat- 
keeper, hand me up that switch of a 
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stretcher.” (Friend, if thou be’st 
not nautical, thou knowest what a 
rach-pin, ane of the stout- 
est, is.) The boy did so, and Tail- 
tackle, after moistening well his dex- 
ter claw with tobacco juice, seized 
the stick with his left by the middle, 
and balancing it for a second or two, 
he began to fasten the end of it into 
his right fist, as if he had been screw- 
ing a bolt into a socket. Having sa- 
tisfied himself that his grip was se- 
cure, he let go the hold with his left 
hand, and crossed his arms on his 
breast, with the weapon projecting 
over his left shoulder, like the drone 
of a bagpipe. The Device continued 
his chant, giving the seaman a wide 
berth, however :— 


“ But when him once two tree year here, 
Him tink white lady wery great boder ; 
De coloured peoples, never fear, 

Ah, him lob him de morest nor any oder.” 


Then another tumblification of the 
whole party. 

** But top—one time bad fever catch him, 
Colour’d peoples kindly watch him— 

In sick room, nurse voice like music— 
From him hand taste sweet de physic.” 


Another trampoline. 


“ So alway come—In two tree year, 

And so wid you, massa—never fear 

Brown girl for cook—for wife—for nurse : 
Bucera lady—poo—no wort a curse.” 


“ Get away, you scandalous scoun- 
drel,” cried I; “‘away with you, sir !’’ 

Here the morrice-dancers began to 
circle round old Tailtackle, keeping 
him on the move, spinning round like 
a weathercock in a whirlwind, while 
they shouted, “‘ Oh, massa, one ma- 
caroni* if you please.” To get quit 
of their importunity, Captain N—— 
gave them one. “ Ah, good massa, 
tank you, sweet massa!” And away 
danced John Canoe and his tail, ca- 
reering up the street. 

In the same way all the other crafts 
and trades had their Gumbi-men, 
Horn-blowers, John Canoes, and Non- 
descript. The Gardeners came near- 
est of any thing I had seen before to 
the May-day boys in London, with 
this advantage, that their Jack-in-the- 
Green was incomparably more beau- 
tiful, from the superior bloom of the 
larger flowers used in composing it. 
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The very workhouse people, whose 
province it is to guard the Negro 
culprits who may be committed to it, 
and to inflict ee on them, 
when required, had their John Ca- 
noe and Device ; and their prime jest 
seemed to be every now and then to 
throw the fellow down who enacted 
the latter at the corner of a street, 
and to administer a sound flogging to 
him. The John Canoe, who was the 
workhouse driver, was dressed up in 
a lawyer’s cast-off gown and bands, 
black silk breeches, no stockings nor 
shoes, but with sandals of bullock’s 
hide strapped on his great splay feet, 
a small cocked hat vn his head, to 
which were appended a large cauli- 
flower wig, and the usual white false- 
face, bearing a very laughable resem- 
blance to Chief Justice S——, with 
whom I happened to be personally 
acquainted. 
he whole party which accompa- 
nied these two worthies, musicians 
and tail, were dressed out so as to 
ive a tolerable resemblance of the 
broke loose, and they were all 
pretty considerably well drunk. As 
we passed along, the Device was once 
more laid down, and we could notice 
a shield of tough hide strapped over 
the fellow’s stern frame, so.as to save 
the lashes of the cat, which John-Oa- 
noe was administering with all his 
force, while the Device walloped 
about and yelled, as if he had been 
receiving the punishment on his na- 
ked flesb. Presently, as he rolled 
over and over in the sand, bellowin: 
to the life, I noticed the leather shiel 
slip upwards to the small of his back, 
leaving the lower story uncovered in 
reality ; but the driver and his tail 
were too drunk to observe this, and 
the former continued to lay on and 
laugh, while one of his people stood 
by in all the gravity of drunkenness, 
counting, as a first lieutenant does, 
when a poor fellow is polishing at 
the gangway,—* Twenty—twenty- 
one—twenty-two”—and so on, while 
the patient roared you, an it were any 
thing but a nightingale. At length he 
broke away from the men who held 
him, after receiving a most sufficient 
flogging, to revenge which he imme- 
diately fastened on the John Canoe, 
wrenched his cat from him, and em- 
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loyed itso scientifically on him and 
his followers, giving them passing 
taps on the shins now and then with 
the handle, by way of spice to the 
dose, that the whole crew pulled foot 
as if Old Nick held them in chase. 

The very children, urchins of five 
and six years old, had their Lillipu- 
tian John Canoes and Devices. But 
the beautiful part of the exhibition 
was the Set Girls. They danced along 
the streets, in bands of from fifteen 
to thirty. There were brown sets, 
and black sets, and sets of all the 
intermediate gradations of colour. 
Each set was dressed pin for pin 
alike, and carried umbrellas or para- 
sols of the same colour and size, held 
over their nice showy, well put on 
toques, or Madras handkerchiefs, all 
of the same pattern, tied round their 
heads, fresh out of the fold, and in 
the most luxurious attitudes. They 
sang as they swam along the streets, 
and I had never seen more beautiful 
creatures than there were amongst 
the brown sets—clear olive com- 
plexions, and fine faces, elegant car- 
riages, splendid figures,—full, plump, 
and magnificent. 

Most of the Sets were as much of 
a size as Lord ——’s eighteen daugh- 
ters, sailing down Regent Street, 
like a Charity School of a Sunday, 
led by a rum-looking old beadle— 
others again had large Roman ma- 
tron-looking women in the leading 
files, the figurantes in their tails be- 
coming slighter and smaller, as they 
tapered away, until they ended in 
leetle Picaniny, no bigger as my tumb, 
but always preserving the uniformi- 
ty of dress, and colour of the um- 
brella or parasol. Sometimes the 
breeze, on opening a corner, would 
strike the sternmost of a set compo- 
sed in this manner of small fry, and 
oo the little bw. getting be- 
neath their tiny umbrellas, and fairly 
blowing them out of the line; and 
ruffling their ribbons and finery, as 
if they had been tulips bending and 
shaking their leaves before it. But 
the colours were never blended in 
the same set—no blackie-ever inter- 
loped with the browns, nor did the 
browns in any case mit with the 
sables—always keeping in mind— 
black woman—brown lady. 

But, as if the whole city had been 
tomfooling,a loud burst of military 
music was now heard, and the north 
end of the street we were ascending, 
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which leads out of the Place d@ Armes 
or parade, that occupies the centre of 
the town, was filled with a cloud of 
dust, that rose as high as the house- 
tops, through which the head of a 
column of troops sparkled, swords, 
and bayonets, and gay uniforms glan- 
cing in the sun. This was the King- 
ston regiment marching down to the 
Court-house in the lower part of the 
town, to mount the Christmas guards, 
which is always carefully attended to, 
in case any of the John Canoes should 
take a small fancy to burn or pillage 
the town, or to rise and cut the 
throats of their masters, or any little 
innocent recreation of the kind, out 
of compliment to Dr Lushington, or 
Messrs Macauley and Babington. 
First came a tolerably good band, 
a little too drummy, but still not 
amiss—well dressed, only the per- 
formers being of all colours, from 
white, down to jet-black, had a curi- 
ous hodge-podge, or piebald appear- 
ance. Then came a dozen mounted 
officers at the very least—colonels- 
in-chief, and colonels, and lieute- 
nant-colonels, and majors—all very 
fine, and very bad horsemen. Then 
the grenadier company, composed of 
white clerks of the place, very fine- 
looking young men indeed—another 
white company followed, not quite 
so smart looking—then came a cen- 
tury of the children of Israel, not 
overmilitary inappearance—the days 
of Joshua, the son of Nun, had pass- 
ed away, the glory had long de- 
parted from their house,—e phalanx 
of light browns succeeded, then a 
company of dark browns, or mulat- 
toes; the regular half-and-half in 
this, as well as in grog, is the best 
mixture after all—then quashie him- 
self, or a company of free blacks, 
who, with the browns, seemed the 
best soldiers of the set, excepting 
the flank companies—and after 
blackie the battalion again gradu- 
ally whitened away, until it ended 
in a very fine light company of buc- 
cras, smart young fellows as need be 
—all the officers .were white, and all 
the soldiers, whatever their caste or 
colour, free; of course. Another bat- 
talion succeeded, composed in the 
same way, and really I was agree- 
ably surprised to find the indigenous 
force of the colony so efficient. I 
had never seen any thing more sol- 
dier-like amongst our vohindoats at 
home, Presently a halt was called, 
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and a mounted officer, evidently de- 
sirous of showing off, galloped up to 
where we were standing, and began 
to swear at the drivers of a waggon, 
with along team of sixteen bullocks, 
who had placed their vehicle, whe- 
ther intentionally or not I could not 
tell, directly across the street, where 
being met by another waggon of the 
same kind, coming through the op- 
posite lane, a regular jam had taken 
place, as they had contrived, being 
redolent of new rum, to lock their 
wheels, and twist their lines of bul- 
locks together, in much admired con- 
fusion. “ Out of the way, sir, out 
of the way, you black rascals—don’t 
you see the regiment conning ?” The 
men spanked their long whips, and 
shouted to the steers by name— 
“ Back, back—Czsar— Antony — 
Crab—back, sir, back ;” and they 
whistled loud and long, but Cesar, 
and the rest only became more and 
more involved—* Order arms,” roar- 
ed another officer, fairly beaten by the 
bullocks and waggons.—“ Stand at 
ease.”’—On this last signal, a whole 
cloud of spruce-beer sellers started 
fiercely from under the piazzas. “ An 
insurrection of the slave population, 
mayhap,’—thought I, but their ob- 
ject was a very peaceable one, for 
presently, I verily believe, every man 
and officer in the regiment, had a 
tumbler of this, to me, most delicious 
of all beveridges at his head—the 
drawing of the corks was more like 
street-firing than any thing else—a 
regular feu de joie. Inithe meantime, 
a council of war seemed to be holden 
by the mounted officers, as to how 
the obstacle in front was to be over- 
come; but at this moment confu- 
sion became worse confounded, by 
the approach of what I concluded to 
be the white man’s John Canoe party, 
mounted by way of pre-eminence— 
First came a trumpeter, John Canoe, 
with a black face, which was all in 
tule, as his black counterparts wore 
white ones; but his Device, a curious 
little old man, dressed in a sort of 
blue uniform, and mounted on the 
skeleton, or ghost, of a gig-horse, I 
could make nothing of, It carried a 
drawn sword in its hand, with which 
it made various flourishes, at each 
one of which I trembled for its Rosi- 
nante’sears. The Device was followed 
by about fifty other odd-looking 
creatures, all on horseback; but they 
had no more seat than so many pairs 


of tongs, which in truth they greatly 
resembled, and made no show, and 
less fun. So we were wishing them 
out of the way, when some one whis- 
pered that the Kingston Light Horse 
mustered strong this morning. I 
found afterwards that every man 
who kept a good horse, or could 
ride, invariably served in the foot— 
all free persons must join some corps 
or other; so that the troop, as it was 
called, was composed exclusively of 
those who pa not ride, and who 
kept no saddle-horses, 

The line was now formed, and 
after a variety of cumbrous ma- 
neuvres out of Dundas, sixteen at 
the least, the regiment was counter- 
marched, and filed along another 
street, where they gave three cheers, 
in honour of their having had a drink 
of spruce, and of having circumvent- 
ed the bullocks and waggons. A 
little farther on we encountered four 
beautiful nine-pounder fieldpieces, 
each lumbering along, drawn by half 
a dozen mules, and accompanied by 
three or four negroes, but with no 
escort whatsoever. 

“ I say, quashie, where are the 
bombardiers, the artillerymen?” 

“ Ob, massa, dem all gone to drink 
pruce”—— 

“ What, more spruce !—spruce-—~ 
nothing but spruce!” quoth I. 

“ Oh, yes, massa—after dem drink 
pruce done, dem all go to him break- 
fast, massa—left we for take de gun 
to the barrack—beg one feepenny, 
massa’”’—as the price of the inform- 
ation, I suppose. 

“ Are the guns loaded ?”’ said I. 

‘** Me no sabe, massa—top, I shall 
see.’ And the fellow to whom, I 
addressed myself stepped forward, 
and began to squint into the muzzle 
of Fone of the fieldpieces, slewing 
his head from side to side, with ab- 
surd gravity, like a magpie peeping 
into a marrow-bone. “ Him most be 
load—no daylight come troo de 
touch-hole—take care—make me 
try him.” And without more ado 
he shook out the red embers from 
his pipe right on the touch-hole of 
the gun, when the fragment of a 
broken .tube spun up in a small 
jet of flame, that,made me start and 
jump back nM7otd- 

“ How dare you, you scoundrel,” 
said the captain, , byol 

= ighs massa, youn, hax me to 
see if him. be loadyrsed, was try see 
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Indeed, I tink him és load after all 
et.” 

4 He stepped forward, and entered 

his rammer into the cannon, after an 

unavailing attempt to blow with his 

blubber-lips through the touch-hole. 

Noticing that it did not produce 
the ringing sound it would have 
done in an empty gun, but went 
home with a soft thud, I sung out, 
“ Stand clear, sir. By Jupiter, the 
gun is loaded.” 

The negro continued to bush at it 
with all his might. 

Meanwhile, the fellow who was 
driving the mules attached to the 
fieldpiece, turned his head, and 
saw what was going on. In a trice 
he snatched up another rammer, 
and, without any warning, came 
crack over the fellow’s cranium to 
whom we had been speaking, as 
hard as he could draw, making the 
instrument quiver again. 

“ Dem you, ye ye Jericho—ah, so 
you bash my brokefast—eh? You 
no see me tick him into de gun be- 
fore we yoke de mule, dem, eh ?— 
You tief you, eh ?” 

“No!” roared the other—* you 
Walkandnyam, you hab no brokefast, 
you liard—at least I never see him.” 

“Dem lie dat!” rejoined Walkand- 
hyam—* look in de gun.” 

Jericho peered into it again. 

“ Dere, youson of a——” (Isha’n’t 
say what)—“ dere, I see de red flan- 
nin wadding over de cartridge— 
Your broketast !—you be dem !” 

And he made at him as if he 
would have eaten him alive. 

“ You be dem youshef!” shrieked 
Walkandnyam—“ and de red wad- 
ding be dem!” as he took a screw, 
and hooked out, not a cartridge cer- 
tainly, but his own nightcap, full of 
yams and salt-fish, smashed into a 

te by Jericho’s rammer. 

In the frenzy of his rage, he dash- 
ed this into his opponent’s face, and 
they both stripped in a second. Se- 

arating several yards, they levelled 
their leads like two telescopes on 
stands, and ran dué¢t at each other like 
ram-goats, and a as odoriferous, 
making the welkin ring again as 
their flint-hard skulls cracked toge- 
ther. Finding each other invulne- 


rable in this direction, they closed, 
and began scrambling and biting and 
kicking, and tumbling over and over 
e skipper and 


in the sand; while 
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I stood by cheering them on, and 
nearly suffocated with laughter. 
They never once struck with th 
elosed fists I noticed; so they w 
not much hurt. It was great cry 
and little wool; and at length they 
got tired, and hauled off by mutual 
consent, finishing off as usual with 
an appeal to us—“ beg one feepenny, 
massa !” 

At six o’clock we drove to Mr 
Pepperpot Wagtail’s. The party was 
a bachelor one, and, when we walked 
up the front steps, there was our 
host in person, standing to receive 
us at the door; while, on each side 
of him, there were five or six of his 
visitors, all sitting with their legs 
cocked up, their feet resting on a 
sort of surbase, above which the jea- 
lousies, or movable blinds of the 
piazza, were fixed. 

I was introduced to the whole 
party sertatim—and as each of the 
cock-legs dropped his trams, he 
started up, caught hold of my hand, 
and wrung it as if I had been his 
dearest and oldest friend. 

Were I to designate Jamaica as a 
community, I would call it a hand- 
shaking people. I have often laugh- 
ed heartily upon seeing two cronies 
meeting in the streets of Kingston 
after a oe separation; when 
about pistol-shot asunder both would 
begin to tug and rug at the right 
hand-glove, but it is frequently a 
mighty serious affair in that hissing 
hot climate to get the gauntlet off; 
they approach,—one, a smart urbane 
little man, who would not disgrace 
St James’s Street, being more kiln- 
dried and less moist in his corpo- 
reals than his country friend, "bes 
contrived to extract his paw, and 
holds it out in act to shake. 

“ Ah! how do you do, Ratoon ?” 
quoth the Kingston man. 

** Quite well, Shingles,’ rejoins 
the gloved, a stout red-faced sudori- 
ferous yam-fed planter, dressed in 
blue-white jean trowsers and waist- 
coat, with long Hessian boots drawn 
up to his knee over the former, 
and a span-new square-skirted blue 
coatee, with lots of clear brass but- 
tons: a broad brimmed black silk 
hat, worn white at the edge of the 
crown—wearing a very small neck- 
cloth, about which shoots up an 
enormous shirt collar, the peaks of 
which might serve for winkers to a 
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starting horse, and carrying a large 
whip in his hand—“ Quite well, my 
dear fellow,” while he persists in drag- 
sila at it—the other homoall the while 
standing in the absurd position of a 
finger-post—at length off comes the 

love—piecemeal perhaps—a finger 
Frat, for instance—then a thumb— 


. at length they tackle too, and shake 


each other like the very devil—not a 
sober pump-handle shake, but a re- 
gular jiggery jiggery, as if they were 
trying to dislocate each other’s arms 
—and, confound them, they don’t 
let go—they cling like sucker fish, 
and talk and wallop about, and 
throw themselves back and laugh, 
and then another jiggery jiggery. 
On horseback, this custom is con- 
spicuously ridiculous—I have near- 
ly gone into fits at beholding two 
men careering along the road at a 
hand-gallop—each on a goodish 
horse, with his negro boy astern of 
him on a mule, in clean frock and 
trowsers, and smart glazed hat with 
broad gold band, with massa’s um- 
brella ina leathern case slung across 
his shoulders, and his portmanteau 
behind him on a mail pillion cover- 
ed with a snow-white sheep’s fleece 
—suddenly they would pull up on 
recognising each other, when, tuck- 
ing their whips under their arms, or 
crossing them in their teeth, it may 
be—they would commence the rug- 
ging and riving operation. In this 
case—Shingle’s bit of blood swerves, 
we may assume—Ratoon rides at 
him—Shingle fairly turns tail, and 
starts out at full speed, Ratoon thun- 
dering in his rear, with stretched- 
out arm; and it does happen, I am 
assured, that the hot pursuit often 
continues for a mile, before the de- 
sired clapperclaw is obtained. But 
when two lusty planters meet on 
horseback, then indeed Greek meets 
Greek. They begin the interview 
by shouting to each other, while fifty 
yards off, pulling away at the gloves 
all the while—“ How are you, Cane- 
top?—glad to see you, Canetop. 
How do you do, Z hope.’—* How 
are you, Yamfu, my dear fellow ?” 
their horses fretting and jumping 
all the time—and if the Jack Spa- 
niards or gadflies be rife, they have, 
even when denuded for the shake, to 
spur at each other, more like a 
Kuight Templar and a Saracen char- 
ging in mortal combat, than twe men 


merely struggling to be civil ; and 
after all they have often to get their 
black servantsalongside to hold their 
horses, for shake they must, were 
they to break their necks in the at- 
tempt. Why they won't shake hands 
with their gloves on, I am sure J 
can’t tell. It would be much cooler 
and nicer—lots of Scotchmen in the 
community too. 

This hand-shaking, however, was 
followed by an invitation to dinner 
from each individual in the com- 
pany. I looked at Captain N—, 
as much as to say, “ Can they mean 
us to take them at their word ?” He 
nodded. “ We are sorry, that being 
under orders to go to sea on Sun- 
day morning, neither Mr Cringle 
nor myself can have the pleasure of 
accepting such kind invitations.” 
“ Well, when you come back you 
know—one day you must give me” 
—‘ And I won’t be denied,” quoth a 
second—* Liberty Hall, you know, 
so tome you must come, no cere- 
mony,’ said a third—and so on. 

At length, no less a man drove up 
to the door, than Judge —~. When 
he drew up, his servant, who was 
sitting behind on a small projection 
of the ketureen, came round and 
took a parcel out of the gig, closely 
wrapped in a blanket—* Bring that 
carefully in, Leonidas,” said the 
Judge, who now stumped up stairs 
with a small saw in his hand. He 
received the parcel, and, laying it 
down carefully in a corner, he pla- 
ced the saw on it, and then came up 
and shook hands with Wagtail, and 
made his bow very gracefully. 

“ What—can’t you do without 
your ice and sour claret yet ?” said 
Wagtail. “ Never mind, never mind,” 
said the Judge; and here dinner 
being announced, we all adjourned 
to the dining-room, where a very 
splendid entertainment was set out, 
to which we set to, and in the end, 
as it will appear, we did the utmost 
justice to it. - 

The wines were most exquisite. 
Madeira, for instance, never can be 
drank in perfection any where out 
of the Tropics. You may have the 
wine as good at home, although I 
doubt it, but then you have not the 
climate to drink it in—I would say 
the same of most of the delicate 
French wines— that is, those that will 
stand the yoyage -= Burgundy of 
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course not included ; but never mind, 
Jet us get along. 

All the decanters were covered 
with cotton bags, kept wet with salt- 
petre and water, so that the evapo- 
ration carried on powerfully by the 
stream of air that flowed across the 
room, through the open doors and 
windows, made the fluids quite as 
cool as was desirable to worthies 
sitting luxuriating with the thermo- 
meter at 80 or thereby; yet, from 
the free current, I was in no way 
made aware of this degree of heat 
by any oppressive sensation; and I 
found in the West Indies, as well as 
in the East, although the wind in the 
latter is more dry and parching, that 
a current of heated air, if it be mode- 
rately dry, even with the thermome- 
ter at 95 in the shade, is really not 
so enervating or oppressive as I have 
found it in the stagnating atmosphere 
on the sunny side of Pall Mall, with 
the mercury barely at 75. A cargo of 
ice had a little before this arrived at 
Kingston, and at first all the inha- 
bitants who could afford it iced 
every thing, wine, water, cold meats, 
fruits, and the Lord knows what all, 
tea, I believe, amongst other things, 
(by the way, I have tried this, and it 
is a luxury in its way ;) but the re- 
gular old stagers, who knew what 
was what, and had a regard for their 
interiors, soon began to eschew 
the ice in every way, saving and ex- 
cepting to cool the water they wash- 
ed their thin faces and hands in; so 
we had no ice, nor did we miss it; 
but the judge had 2 plateful of chips 
on the table before him, one of which 
he every now and then popped into 
his long thin bell-glass of claret, di- 
-luting it, I should have thought, in 
rather a heathenish manner; but 
n’importe, he worked away, sawing 
off pieces now and then from the 
large lump in the blanket, (to save 
the tear and wear attending a frac- 
ture,) which,was handed to him by 
his servant, so that by eleven o’clock 
at night, allowing for the water, he 
must have concealed his three bot- 
tles of pure claret, besides garnish- 
ing with a lot of- white wines. 
In fine, we all carried on astonish- 
ingly, some good singing was given, 
a prae joke was tried now 
and then by Fyall, and we con- 
tinued mighty happy. As to the 
singing part of it,—the Jandlord, 
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with a bad voice, and worse ear, 
opened the rovytory, by volunteering 
a very extraordinary squeak ; fortu- 
nately it was not very long, but it 
gave him a plea to screw a song out 
of his right-hand neighbour, who in 
turn acquired the same right of com- 
pelling the person next him to make 
a fool of himself; at last it came to 
N——, who, by-the-bye, sung ex. 
ceedingly well, but he had got more 
wine than usual, and essayed the 
coquette a bit. 

‘* Bring the wet nightcap !” quoth 
our host. 

“ Oh, it is that you’re at?” said 
N——, and he sung as required ; but 
it was all pearls before swine, I fear. 
At last we stuck fast at Fyall. Mu- 
sic ! there was not one particle in his 
whole composition; so the wet night- 
cap already impended over him, 
when I sung out, “ Let him tella 
story, Mr Wagtail! Let him tell a 
story !” 

“ Thank you, Tom,” said Fyall; 
“T owe you a good turn for that, my 
boy.” 

“ Fyall’s story—Mr Fyall’s story !” 
resounded on all hands. Fyall, glad 
to escape the song and wet night. 
cap, instantly began. 

“ Why, my friends, you all know 
Isaac Grimm, the Jew snuff-mer- 
chant and cigar-maker, in Harbour 
Street. Well, Isaac had a brother, 
Ezekiel by name, who carried on 
business in Curacoa; you may have 
heard of him too. Ezekiel was often 
down here for the purpose of laying 
in provisions, and purchasing dry 
goods. You all know that ?” 

“ Certainly!” shouted both Cap- 
tain N—— and myself in a breath, 
although we had never heard of him 
before, 

“ Hah, I knew it!—Well then, 
Ezekiel was very rich; he came 
down in August last, in the Pickle 
schooner, and, as bad luck would 
have it, he fell sick of the fever.— 
* Isaac,’ quoth Ezekiel, * I ‘am wery 
sheek ; I tink I shall tie’—‘ Hope 
note, dear proder; you hab no vife, 
nor shildir ; pity you should tie, Eze- 
kiel. Ave you make your vill, Eze- 
kiel ?—* Yesh; de vill is make. I 
leavesh every ting to you, Isaac, 
on von condition, dat you send my 
pody to be bury in Curacoa. 1 love 
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dere, and tell lie dere, and lif dere 
—— Oh, you most sent my 
y fori 


pod ts puryment to Curacoa !’ 
— I will do dat, mine proder.’ 
—* Den I depart in peace, dear 
Isaac ;’ and the Israelite was as 
good as his word for once. He did 
die. Isaac, according to his pro- 
mise, applied to the captains of se- 
veral schooners; none of them would 
take the dead body. ‘ What shall I 
do? thought Isaac, ‘ de monish 
mosh not be loss.’ So he straightway 
had Ezekiel (for even a Jew won't 
keep long in that ciimate) cut up 
and packed with pickle into two bar- 
rels, marked, ‘ Prime mess pork, 
Leicester. M‘Call and Co, Cork.’ He 
then shipped the same in the Fan 
Fan, taking bills of lading in accord- 
ance with the brand, deliverable to 
Mordecai Levi of Curacoa, to whom 
he sent the requisite. instructions. 
The vessel sailed—off St Domingo 
she carried away a mast—tried to 
fetch Carthagena under a jury-spar 
—fell to leeward, and finally brought 
up at Honduras. 

“ Three months after, Isaac en- 
countered the master of the schooner 
in the streets of Kingston. ‘ Ah, mine 
goot Captain—how is you—you 
looksh tin—ave you been sheek ?’ 
— No, Moses—I am well enough, 
thank you—poor a bit, but sound in 
health, thank God. You have heard 
of my ore carried away the main- 
mast, and, after kicking about fifteen 
days on short allowance, having been 
obliged to bear up for Honduras ?’ 
—‘ I know noting of all dat,’ said 
Isaac; ‘ sorry for it, captain—very 
sad inteed.’—‘ Sad—you may say 
that, Moses. But I am honest al- 
though poor, and here is your bill 
of lading for your two barrels of 
provisions ; “ Prime mess,” i¢ says 
—damned tough, say I—Howsem- 
dever,’ pulling out his purse, ‘ the 
present value on Bogle, Jopp, and 
Co’s. wharf is L.5, 6s. 8d. the barrel ; 
so there are two doubloons, Moses, 
and now di e the account on the 
back of the bill of lading, will you ?’ 
—‘ Vy should I take payment, cap- 
tain? if de’ (pork stuck in his throat 
like ‘amen’ in Macbeth’s,) ‘ if de 
barrel ish lost, it can’t be help—de 
act of God, you know. —‘ Iam an 
honest man, Isaac,’ continued the 
captain, ‘ although a poor one, and [ 
must tell the truth—we carried on 
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with our own as long as it lasted, at 
length we had to break bulk, and 
your two barrels being nearest the 
hatchway, why we ate them first, 
that’s all. Lord, what has come 
over you ?’—Isaac grew pale as a 
corpse.—‘ Oh, mine Got-——mine poor 
proder, dat you ever was live, to tie 
in Jamaic—Oh tear, oh tear!’ ”’; 

* Did they eat the head and hands 
and”—— 

“ Hold your tongue, Tom Cringle, 
don’t interrupt me, you did not eat 
them; I tell it as it was told to 
me. So Isaac Grimm,” continued 
Fyall, “ was fairly overcome; the 
kindly feelings of his nature were 
at length stirred up, and as he turned 
away, he wept—blew his nose hard, 
like a Chaldean trumpet in the new 
moon—and while the large tears 
coursed each other down his care- 
worn cheeks, he exclaimed, wringing 
the captain’s hand, in a voice tremu- 
lous and scarcely audible from ex- 
treme emotion, ‘ Oh, Isaac Grimm, 
Isaac Grimm—tid not your heart 
mishgive you, ven you vas com- 
mit te great plasphemy of Invoish 
Ezekiel, flesh of your flesh, pone of 
your pone—as por—de onclean peast 
I mean. If you hat put Invoish him 
ash peef, surely te eartly tabernacle 
of him, as always sheet in de high 
places in te Sinacogue, would never 
have peen allow to pass troo te powels 
of te pershicuting Nazareen. Ah, 
mine goot captain—mine very tear 
friend—vat—vat—vat av you done 
wid de cask, captain ?’ ” 

“ Oh most lame and impotent con- 
clusion,” sung out the judge, who by 
this time had become deucedly prosy, 
and all hands arose, as if by common 
consent, and agreed that we had got 
enough. 

So off we started in groups.—Fyall, 
Captain N—, Whiffle, Aaron Bang, and 
myself, sallied forth in a bunch, pret- 
ty well inclined for a lark, you may 
guess. There are no Jamps in the 
streets in Kingston, and as all the de- 
cent part of the community arein their 
cavies by half-past nine in the even- 
ing, and as it was now “ the witching 
time o’ night,” there was not a soul in 
the streets that we saw, except when 
we passed asolitary town-guard, lurk- 
ing about some dark corner under the 
piazzas.. These same streets, which 
were wide and comfortable enough in 
the daytime, had oe unaccount- 
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ably narrow and intricate since six 
o’clock in the evening—and, although 
the object of the party was to convoy 
Captain N— and myself to our boat 
at the Ordnance Wharf, it struck me 
that we were as frequently on a to- 
tally different tack. 

“IT say Cringle, my boy,” stutter- 
ed out my superior, Lieutenant and 
Captain being both drowned in and 
equalized by the claret—“ why,Tom, 
Tom Cringle, you dog—don’t you 
hear your superior officer speak, sir, 
eh ?” 

My superior officer, during this 
address, was standing with both 
arms round a pillar of the piazza. 

“Tam here, sir,” said I. 

“ Why, I know that; but why 
don’t you speak when I——Hillo— 
where’s Aaron, and Fyall, and the 
rest, eh ?” 

They had been attracted by sounds 
of revelry in a splendid mansion in 
the next street, which we could see 
was lit up with great brilliancy, and 
they had about this time shot about 
fifty yards a-head of us, working to 
windward, tack and tack, like Com- 
modore Trunnion. 

“ Ah, I see,” said N——; “let us 
heave a-head, Tom—now do ye hear? 
—stand you with your white trow- 
sers against the next pillar.’—The 
ranges supporting the piazza were 
at distances of about twenty feet 
from each other.—‘ Ah, stand there 
now—I seeit.”—So he weighed from 
the one he had tackled to, and, making 
a staggering bolt of it, he ran up to the 
pillar against which I stood, whose 
position was marked by my white 
vestments, where he again hooked on 
for a second or two, until I had taken 
up a new position. 

“ There, my boy, that’s the way 
to lay out a warp—right in the wind’s 
eye, Tom—we shall fairly beat those 
lubbers who are tacking in the 
stream—nothing like warping in the 
dead water near the shore—mark 
that down, Tom—never beat in a 
tide-way when you can warp up 
along shore in the dead water— 
Damn the judge’s ice”—(hiccup)— 
* he has poisoned me with that piece 
he plopped in my last whitewash of 
Madeira. Hea judge! He may bea 

ood crim—criminal judge, but no 
udge of wine—Why don’t you 
laugh, Tom, eh ?—and then his saw 
—the rasp of a saw I hate—wish it, 
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anda wholenest more, had been in his 
legal stomach—full of old saws— 
Shakspeare—he, he—Why don’t you 
laugh, Tom?— Poisoned by the 
judge, by Jupiter.— Now here we are 
fairly abreast of them—Hillo !—Fy- 
all, what are you after ?” 

“ Hush, hush,” said Fyall, with 
drunken gravity. 

“ And hush, hush,” said Aaron Bang. 

“ Come here, Tom, come here,” 
said Whiffle in a whisper. We were 
now directly under the piazza of the 
fine house, in the first floor of which 
some gay scene wasenacting. “Here, 
Tom, here—now stand there—hold 
by that pillar there. I say, N—, 
give me a lift.” 

* Can’t, Whiffle, can’t, for the soul 
of me, Peregrine, my dear—but I see, 
I see.” 

With that the gallant Captain got 
down on all fours ; Whiffle, a small 
light man, got on his back, and, with 
the aid of Bang and Fyall, managed 
to scramble upon my shoulders, 
where he stood, holding by the win- 
dow sill above, with a foot on each 
side of my head. Hibs little red face 
was thus raised flush with the win- 
dow’ sill, so that he could see into 
the piazza_on the first floor, which 
was dark, right.thsough into the 
magnificent afd sparkling drawing- 
room beyond. 

* Now tell us what’s to be seen,” 
said Aaron. 

“ Stop, stop,” rejoined Whiffle— 
“ My eye, what a lot of splendid 
women—no men—a regular lady 
party—Hush! asong.” A harp was 
struck, and a symphony of Beetho- 
ven’s played with great taste—A 
song, low and melancholy, from two 
females followed. 

“ The music of the spheres !” quoth 
Whiffle. 

We were rapt—we had been in- 
spired before —and, drunk as we 
were, there we sat or stood, as best 
suited us, exhibiting the strange sight 
of a cluster of silent tipsy men. At 
length, at one of the finest swells, I 
heard a curious gurgling sound over- 
head, as if some one was being gag- 
ged, and I fancied Peregrine became 
lighter on my shoulders—Another 
fine dieaway note—I was sure of it 
— Bang, Bang—F yali—He is eva- 
porating with delight—no weight at 
all—growing more and more ethere- 
al—lighter and lighter, as I am a 
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gentleman—he is ae going, 
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gone—exhaled into the blue heavens, 
by all that is most wonderful !” 

Puzzled beyond measure, I stept 
hurriedly back, and capsized over 
the captain, who was still enactin 
the joint-stool on all-fours behin 
me, by which Whiffle had mounted 
to my cross-trees, and there we roll- 
ed in the sand, master and man. 

“ Murdered, Tom Cringle—mur- 
dered—you have hogged me like the 
old Ramilies—broke my back, Tom 
—spoiled my quadrilling for ever 
and a day; damn the judge’s ice 
though, and his saw particularly.” 

“Where is he—where is Whiffle ?” 
enquired all hands, in a volley. 

“The devil only knows,” said I; 
“he has flown up into the clouds, 
catch him who can. He has left this 
earth anyhow, that is clear.” 

“Ha, ha!” cried Fyall, in great 
glee, who had seen him drawn into 
the window by several white figures, 
after they had tied a silk handker- 
chief over his mouth; “ follow me, 
my boys;” and we all scrambled 
after him to the front door of the 
house, to which we ascended by a 
handsome flight of marble steps, and 
when there, we began to thunder 
away for admittance. The door was 
opened by a very respectable-look- 
ing elderly gentleman, with well 
powdered hair, and attended by two 
men-servants in handsome liveries, 
carrying lights. His bearing and gen- 
tlemanlike deportment had an im- 
mediate effect on me, and I believe 
on the others too. He knew Fyall 
and Whiffle, it appeared. 

“Mr Fyall,” 4 said, with much 
gentleness, “ I know it-is only meant 
as a frolic, but really I hope you will 
now end it. Amongst yourselves, 
gentlemen, this may be all very well, 
but considering my religion, and the 
slights we Hebrews are so often ex- 
posed to, myself and my family are 
more sensitive and pervious to in- 
sult than you can well understand.” 

“ My dear fellow,” quoth Fyall, 
“we are all very sorry; the fact is, 
we had some damned bad shaddock 
after dinner, which has made us very 
giddy and foolish somehow. Do you 
know, I could almost fancy I had 
been drinking wine.” 

“Cool and deliciously impudent 
that same, (hiccup,)” quoth the skip- 
per. 

“ But hand us back little Whiffie,” 
continued Fyall, “ and we shall be 
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Here Whiffle’s voice was heard 
from the drawing-room.— Here, 
Fyall!—Tom Cringle !—Here, here, 
or I shall be murdered!” 

“ Ah! I see,’ said Mr H., “ this 
way, gentlemen. Come, I will de- 
liver the culprit to you;” and we fol- 
lowed him into the drawing-room, a 
most magnificentsaloon, at least forty 
feet by thirty, brilliantly lit up with 
crystal lamps, and massive silver can- 
delabra, and filled with elegant fur- 
niture, which was reflected, as well 
as the chandeliers that hung from 
the centre of the coach-roof, by seve- 
ral large mirrors, in rich frames, as 
well as in the highly-polished ma- 
hogany floor. 

here, in the middle of the room, 
the other end of it being occupied 
by a bevy of twelve or fifteen richly- 
dressed females, visitors, as we con- 
jectured, sat our friend Peregrine, 
pinioned into a large easy-chair, with 
shawls and scarfs, amidst a sea of 
silk cushions, by four beautiful young 
women, black hair and eyes, clear 
white skins, fine figures, and little 
clothing. A young Jewess is a beau- 
tiful animal, although, like the un- 
clean —confound the metaphor — 
which they abhor — they don’t im- 
prove by age. 

When we entered, the blushing 
girls, who had been beating Whiffle 
over his spindle shins with their large 
garden fans, dashed through a side- 
door, unable to contain their laugh- 
ter, which we heard long after they 
had vanished, echoing along the lofty 
galleries of the house. Our captive 
knight being restored to us, we made 
our bows to the other ladies, who 
were expiring with laughter, and took 
our leave, with little Whiffle on our 
shoulders —the worthy Hebrew, 
whom I afterwards knew in London, 
sending his servant and gig with Cap- 
tainN— and myself to the wharf. 
There we tumbled ourselves into the 
boat, and got on board the Firebrand 
about three inthe morning. We were 
by this time pretty well sobered ; at 
four a gun was fired, the topsails 
were let fall, and sheeted home, and 
topgallant-sails eet over them, the ship 
having previously been hove short ; 
at half-past, the cable being right 
up and down—another gun—the 
drums and fifes beat merrily—spin 
went the capstan, tramp went the 
men that manned it.— We were under 
ys h—Eastward, ho!—for Santiago 
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THE ENGLISH MARTYRS. 
A SCENE OF THE DAYS OF QUEEN MARY. 


BY MRS HEMANS, 


—— Thy face 
Is ali at once spread over with a calm 
More beautiful than sleep, or mirth or joy! 
] am no more disconsolate, 
WILson. 


SCENE IN A PRISON, 
EDITH alone. 


Epitu. Morn once again! Morn in the lone dim cell, 
The cavern of the prisoner’s fever-dream, 
And morn on all the green rejoicing hills, 
And the bright waters round the prisoner’s home, 
Far, far away! Now wakes the early bird 
That in the lime’s transparent foliage sings, 
Close to my cottage-lattice—he awakes, 
To stir the young leaves with his gushing soul, 
And to call forth rich answer of delight 
From voices buried in a thousand trees, 
Through the dim starry hours. Now doth the Lake 
Darken and flash in rapid interchange 
Unto the matin breeze; and the blue mist 
Rolls, like a furling banner, from the brows 
Of the forth-gleaming hills, and woods, that rise 
As if new-born. Bright world! and I am here! 
And thou, oh! thou, th’ awakening thought of whom 
Was more than dayspring, dearer than the sun, 
Herbert! the very glance of whose clear eye, 
Made my soul melt away to one pure fount 
Of living, bounding gladness !—where art thou? 
My friend! my only, and my blessed Love! 
Herbert, my soul’s companion! 

(Gomez, a Spanish Priest, enters, 


Gomez. Daughter, hail! 
I bring thee tidings. 
Epira. Heaven will aid my soul 


Calmly to meet whate’er thy lips announce. 

Gomez. Nay, lift a song of thanksgiving to Heaven, 
And bow thy knee down for deliverance won ! 
Hast thou not pray’d for life? And wouldst thou not 
Once more be free? 

Epitu. Have I not pray’d for life ? 
I, that am so beloved! that love again 
With such a heart of tendrils ? Heaven! thou know’st 
The gushings of my prayer! And would I not 
Once more be free? [, that have been a child 
Of breezy hills, a playmate of the fawn 
In ancient woodlands from mine infancy ! 
A watcher of the clouds and of the stars, 
Beneath the adoring silence of the night; 
And a glad wanderer with the happy streams, 
Whose laughter fills the mountains! Oh! to hear 
Their blessed sounds again ! 

Gomez. Rejoice, rejoice ! 
Our Queen hath pity, maiden, on thy youth; 
She wills not thou shouldst perish.—I am come 
To loose thy bonds. 

EDitH. And shall I'see his face, 
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And shall I listen to Azs voice again ? 

And lay my head upon his faithful breast, 
Weeping there in my gladness? Will this be ? 
—Blessings upon thee, father! my quick heart 
Hath deem’d thee stern—say, wilt thou not forgive 
The wayward child, too long in sunshine potas 4 
Too + unused to chastening ? Wilt thou not?— 
—But, Herbert, Herbert! Ob, my soul hath rush’d 
On a swift gust of sudden joy away 

Forgetting all beside! Speak, Father, speak ! 
Herbert—is he too free ? 


Gomez. His freedom lies 
In his own choice—a boon like thine. 
Epitu. Thy words 


Fall changed and cold upon my boding heart. 

Leave not this dim suspense o’ershadowing me. 

Let all be told! 

Gomez. The monarchs of the earth 
Shower not their mighty gifts without a claim 
Unto some token of true vassalage, 

Some mark of homage. 

Epithn. Oh! unlike to Him, 

Who freely pours the joy of sunshine forth, 

And the bright quickening rain, on those who serve, 

And those who heed him not! 

Gomez (laying a paper before her.) Is it so much 
That thine own hand should set the crowning seal 
To thy deliverance ? Look, thy task is here! 
~~ but these words for liberty and life. 

DITH (examining, and then throwing it from her.) 

Sign but these words! and wherefore saidst thou not, 

“ Be but a traitor to God’s light within!” 

—Cruel, oh, cruel! thy dark sport hath been 

With a young bosom’s hope! Farewell, glad life ! 

ee opening path to love and home, farewell ! 

And thou—now leave me with my God alone! 
Gomez. Dost thou reject Heaven’s mercy? 
Epirus. Heaven’s! doth Heaven 

Woo the free spirit for dishonour’d breath 

To sell its birthright ? doth Heaven set a price 

On the clear jewel of unsullied Faith, 

And the bright calm of Conscience? Priest, away ! 

God hath been with me midst the holiness 

Of England’s mountains—not in sport alone 

I trode their heath-flowers—but high thoughts rose up 

From the broad shadow of the enduring rocks, 

And wander’d with me into solemn glens, 

Where my soul felt the beauty of His word. 

I have heard voices of immortal truth, 

Blent with the everlasting torrent-sounds 

That make the deep hills tremble—Shall I quail ? 

Shall England’s daughter sink ?—No! He who there 

Spoke to my heart in silence and in storm, 

ill not.forsake his child! 

Gomez (turning from her.) Then perish ! lost 
In thine own blinduess! 

Epitn (suddenly throwing herself at his feet.) 

Father! hear me yet! 

Oh! if the kindly touch of human love 

Hath ever warmed thy breast. 

Gomez. 0 Away—away! 

I know not love. 
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Epiru. Yet hear! if thou hast known 
The tender sweetness of a mother’s voice, 
If the true vigil of affection’s eye 
Hath watch’d thy childhood, if fond tears have e’er 
Been shower’d upon thy head, if parting words 
E’er pierced thy spirit with their tenderness— 
Let me but look upon his face once more, 
Let me but say—Farewell, my soul’s beloved ! 
And I will bless thee still! 

Gomez (aside.) Her soul may yield, 
Beholding him in fetters; woman’s faith 
Will bend to woman’s love— 

—Thy prayer is heard ; 

Follow, and I will guide thee to his cell. 

Epitu. Oh! stormy hour of agony and joy! 
But I shall see him,—I shall hear his voice ! 





( They go out.) 


Scene II. 
Another Part of the Prison. 
Herpert—EbpiIrTu. 


Evita. Herbert, my Herbert !—is it thus we meet? 
Hersert. The voice of my own Edith! Can such joy 
Light up this place of death? And do I feel 
Thy breath of love once more upon my cheek, 
And the soft floating of thy gleamy hair ? 
My blessed Edith? Oh! so pale! so changed ! 
My flower, my blighted flower! thou that wert made 
For the kind fostering of sweet summer airs, 
How hath the storm been with thee |—Lay thy head 
On this true breast again, my gentle one ! 
And tell me all. 
EpiTu. Yes, take me to thy heart, 
For I am weary, weary! oh! that heart! 
The kind, the brave, the tender !—how my soul 
Hath sicken’d in vain yearnings for the balm 
Of rest on that warm heart !—full, deep, repese | 
One draught of dewy stillness after storm ! 
And God hath pitied me, and I am here— 
Yet once before I die! 
HERBERT. They cannot slay 
One, young and meek, and beautiful as thou ! 
My broken lily! Surely the long days 
Of the dark cell have been enough for thee ! 
Oh! thou shalt live, and raise thy gracious head 
Yet, in calm sunshine. 
EpitTH. Herbert! I have cast 
The snare of proffer’d mercy from my soul, 
This very hour. God to the weak hath given 
Victory o’er Life and Death !—The tempter’s price 
Hath been rejected—Herbert, I must die. , 
Herzert. Oh, Edith! Edith! I, that led thee first 
From the old path wherein thy fathers trode, 
I, that received if as an angel’s task, 
To pour the fresh light on thine ardent soul, 
Which drank it as a sun-flower—JZ have been 
Thy guide to death! 
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EpITH. To Heaven! my guide to Heaven, 
My noble, and my blessed! Oh! look up, 
Be strong, rejoice, my Herbert! But for thee, 
How could my spirit have sprung up to God, 
Through the dark cloud which o’er its vision hung, 
The night of fear and error? thy dear hand 
First raised that veil, and show’d the glorious world 
My heritage beyond—Friend ! Love and Friend ! 
—It was as if thou gavest me mine own soul 
In those bright days! Yes! a new earth and heaven, 
And a new sense for all their splendours born, 
These were thy gifts! and shall I not rejoice 
To die, upholding their immortal worth, © 
Ev’n for thy sake? Yes, fill’d with nobler life 
By thy pure love, made holy to the truth, 
Lay me upon the altar of thy God, 
The first fruits of thy ministry below ; 
Thy work, thine own! 
HERBERT. My love, my sainted love ! 
Oh! I can almost yield thee unto heaven ; 
Earth would but sully thee! Thou must depart, 
With the rich crown of thy celestial gifts 
Untainted by a breath! And yet, alas! 
Edith! what dreams of holy happiness, 
Even for this world, were ours! the low, sweet home, 
—The pastoral dwelling, with its ivyed porch, 
And lattice gleaming through the leaves—and thou, 
My life’s companion !—Thou, beside my hearth, 
Sitting with thy meek eyes, or greeting me 
Back from brief absence with thy bounding step, 
In the green meadow-path, or by my side 
Kneeling,—thy calm uplifted face to mine, 
In the sweet hush of prayer! and now—oh! now— 
—How have we loved—how fervently, how long! 
And this to be the close! 
Epitu. Oh! bear me up 
Against the unutterable tenderness 
Of earthly love, my God! in the sick hour 
Of dying human hope, forsake me not! 
Herbert, my Herbert! even from that sweet home 
Where it had been too much of Paradise 
To dwell with thee—even thence th’ oppressor’s hand 
Might soon have torn us :—or the touch of death 
Might one day there have left a widow’d heart, 
Pining alone. We will go hence, Beloved! 
To the bright country, where the wicked cease 
From troubling, where the spoiler hath no sway ; 
Where no harsh voice of worldliness disturbs 
The Sabbath-peace of love. We will go hence, 
Together with our wedded souls, to Heaven: 
No solitary lingering, no cold void, 
No dying of the heart! Our lives have been 
Lovely through faithful love, and in our deaths 
We will not be divided. 
HerserrT. - , ‘Oh! the peace 
Of God is lying far within thine eyes, 
Far underneath the mist of human tears, 
Lighting those blue still depths, and sinking thence 
On my worn heart. Now am I girt with strength, 
Now I can bless thee, my true bride for Heaven! 
Evita. And let me bless thee, Herbert! in this hour 
Let my soul bless thee with prevailing might! 
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Oh! thou hast loved me nobly! thou didst take 
An orphan to thy heart, a thing unprized, 
And desolate ; and thou didst guard her there, 
That lone and lowly creature, as a pearl 
Of richest price ; and thou didst fill her soul 
With the high gifts of an immortal wealth. 
I bless, I bless thee! Never did thine eye 
Look on me but in glistening tenderness, 
My gentle Herbert! Never did thy voice 
But in affection’s deepest music speak 
To thy poor Edith! Never was thy heart 
Aught but the kindliest sheltering home to mine, 
My faithful, generous Herbert! Woman’s peace 
Ne’er on a breast so tender and so true 
Reposed before.—Alas! thy showering tears 
Fall fast upon my cheek—forgive, forgive ! 
I should not melt thy noble strength away 
In such an hour. 

Hersert. Sweet Edith, no! my heart 
Will fail no more; God bears me up through thee, 
And by thy words, and by the heavenly light 
Shining around thee, through thy very tears, 
Will yet sustain me! Let us call on Him! 
Let us kneel down, as we have knelt so oft, 
Thy pure cheek touching mine, and call on Him, 
Th’ all pitying One, to aid. 

( They kneel.) 


Oh ! look on us, 
Father above! in tender mercy look 
On us, thy children! through th’ o’ershadowing cloud 
Of sorrow and mortality, send aid, 
Save, or we perish! we would pour our lives 
Forth as a joyous offering to Thy truth, 
But we are weak ;—we, the bruised reeds of earth, 
Are sway’d by every gust. Forgive, O God! 
The blindness of our passionate desires, 
The fainting of our hearts, the lingering thoughts, 
Which cleave to this frail world. Forgive, accept 
The sacrifice, though dim with mortal tears, 
Wrung forth from mortal pangs! And if our souls, 
In all the fervent dreams, the fond excess, 
Of their long-clasping love, have wander’d not, 
Holiest! from thee; oh! take them to Thyself, 
After the fiery trial, take them home, 
To dwell, in that imperishable bond 
Before Thee linked, for ever. Hear, through Him 
Who meekly drank the cup of agony, 
Who pass’d through death to victory, hear and save ! 
Pity us, Father! we are girt with snares ; 
Father in Heaven! we have no help but Thee. 

( They rise.) 


Is thy love strengthened, my beloved one ? 

O, Edith! couldst thou lift up thy sweet voice, 
And sing me that old solemn-breathing hymn 

We loved in happier days ?—the strain which tells 
Of the dread conflict in the olive-shade ? 
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(She sings.) 
He knelt, the Saviour knelt and pray’d, 
When but his Father’s eye 
Look’d through the lonely garden’s shade 
On that dread agony ; 
The Lord of All above, beneath, 
Was bow’d with sorrow unto death ! 


The sun set in a fearful hour, 
The stars might well grow dim, 
When this mortality had power 
So to o’ershadow Him ! 
That He who gave man’s breath, might know 
The very depths of human woe. 


He proved them all! the doubt, the strife, 
The faint perplexing dread, 

The mists that hang o’er parting life, 
All gather’d round his head; 

And the Deliverer knelt to pray— 

Yet pass’d it not, that cup, away! 


It pass’d not—though the stormy wave 
Had sunk beneath His tread ; 

It pass’d not—though to Him the grave 
Had yielded up its dead, 

But there was sent Him from on high, 

A gift of strength for man to die. 


And was the Sinless thus beset 
With anguish and dismay ? 
How may we meet our conflict yet, 
In the dark narrow way ? 
Through Him—through Him, that path who trode— 
Save, or we perish, Son of God! 


Hark, hark! the parting signal. 
y sited [Prison attendants enter 

Fare-thee-well ! 

O, thou unutterably loved, farewell! 

Let our hearts bow to God! 

HERBERT. One last embrace— 

On earth the last !—We have eternity 

For love’s communion yet !—Farewell—farewell !— 
, [She is led out. 

Tis o’er—the bitterness of death is past! 
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DEVEREUX HALL. 


Cuap. I. 


“Do you remember that pretty 
cottage we passed in our ride round 
Silvermead, last Tuesday?” enquired 
my friend L——, some days ago, as 
we were mounting our horses for an 
equestrian lounge. “ We were press- 
ed for time that evening, or I should 
have liked to show you the interior 
of the little dwelling, and to have in- 
troduced you to its worthy humble 
owners, who are old friends of mine, 
and not the least respected on my 
list. What say you, shall we take 
the ‘ Peasant’s Nest’ in our round to- 
day ?” The proposal met my willing 
acquiescence, and an hour’s quiet 
amble through a richly wooded, and 
beautifully diversified part of the 
country, brought us toa shortstraight 
lane, half embowered by luxuriant 
hedges on either side, and (except a 
half-worn cart track) carpeted with 
the greenest and softest turf, which 
terminated in a gateway to a small 
meadow, and in a low green wicket 
in the centre of a sweet-brier hedge ; 
behind which, and two intervening 
flower-knots on either side the neat 
gravel-walk, stood the little dwell- 
ing which had attracted my attention 
on a former day, by its air of peculiar 
neatness and comfort, and even rus- 
tic elegance. Its thatched roof, (a 
masterpiece of rural art,) had just 
acquired the rich mellowness of tone 
which precedes the duller hue of de- 
cay, and when the last rays of a gold- 
en sunset touched it in flickering 
patches through the dark foliage of 
overhanging elms, it harmonized, and 
almost blended in brilliancy ofcolour, 
with the brightest blossoms of the 
budliab, which, overtopping its fel- 
low-trailers, seemed aspiring to meet 
and dally with the sunbeams, and al- 
most torival them with its topaz stars. 

Moss-roses were budding round 
each of the wide low casements on 
either side the door, over which a 
slight arch of rustic trellis-work sup- 
ported a mass of rich dark foliage, 
soon to be starred with the pale odo- 
rous flowers so typical of virgin pu- 
rity ; and far along the low-projecting 
eaves on one side of the cottage, ran 
the flexile stems and deep verdure of 
the beautiful luxuriant plant, till it 


reached and formed a bowery pent- 
house over a long open lattice, 
through the wire-work of which, 
brown glazed pans were discernible, 
half filled with rich creaming milk, and 
pots of neatly-printed butter—yellow 
as the flower which gilds our sum- 
mer meadows—ranged with dairy- 
woman’s pride on the wet slab of 
whitest deal. 

The master of the cottage—a re- 
spectable-looking old man—was so 
intently occupied in tying up some 
choice pheasant-eyed pinks in one of 
the flower-knots, that he had not 
heard the quiet pacing of our steeds 
down the green bowery lane, and 
was only roused from his floral la- 
bours by the salutation of my friend, 
as we dismounted before the low 
wicket-gate, and hooking our bridles 
to its side-posts, prepared to enter 
the little territory. Starting from his 
flower-bed, the old man, at sight of 
us, respectfully uncovered his grey 
head, and came forward as quickly 
as was compatible with the state of 
limbs crippled by rheumatic gout, to 
admit and welcome his visitors with 
——- beyond rustic courtesy. 

* Ah, Hallings |” said my friend, 
cordially shaking hands with his 
humble acquaintance, whose counte- 
nance brightened with pleasure at 
the kind greeting,—“ here you are at 
your favourite work; no wonder 
your garden is celebrated for the 
most beautiful flowers in the neigh- 
bourhood, for you and Celia tend 
them, I verily believe, night and day ; 
and as for those pinks—which are, I 
know, the pride of your heart—you 
may rest content, for they are the 
pride of the country —remember 
Mrs L—— has your promise of a few 
slips at the proper season.” 

* Be pleased to look, sir, at these 
few plants I have made free to io” 
for Mrs L.,” answered the venerable 
Hallings, with a glance of conscious 
pleasure, not unmingled with pride, 
as he directed my friend’s attention 
to some perfect specimens of the 
choice flowers in question; “I will 
send them down to the lady to-mor- 
row morning by my brother’s cart, 
and Celia and I shall be proud to 
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think madam will accept them, and 
set some store, may be, on our poor 
offering, for the remembrance of old 
times, and the sake of those who are 
gone. You may remember, sir, how 
our dear lady prized this particular 
sort?” ’ 

“ Well do Il remember it, and those 
old times you allude to, my good 
Hallings. Methinks, at this moment 
I can see your worthy venerable mas- 
ter, and his faithful companion and 
friend, the dear sister of whom you 
speak ;—he, with one of these, her 
choice flowers, in his button-hole 
when he came into the drawing-room 
dressed for dinner, and she often as- 
sisted to her seat during her slight 
attacks of gout, by Mrs Hallings, her 
faithful Celia. I believe, Hallings, 
Mrs Eleanor used to send her bro- 
ther a daily present, for his afternoon 
toilet, of one of these rare beauties 
—was it not so?” asked my friend, 
with a smile. The good-humoured 
archness of which soon, however, 
changed to a more serious expres- 
sion, as he observed that the old 
man’s voice faltered in his attempt- 
ed reply, and that he hastily drew 
his sleeve across his eyes, to disperse 
the watery film which had gathered 
over them while Mr L—— was 
speaking. 

“ But come, Hallings,” said the 
latter, quickly changing the subject 
that had struck painfully on a too 
sensitive chord in the old man’s heart 
—“ Iam come not only to visit you 
and your flowers, but my old friend, 
Celia; and I have promised, in her 
name, a frothing glass of red cow’s 
milk, fresh from the pail, to this gen- 
tleman, Mr Hervey, who complained 
of thirst in our way hither.” 

Recovering from his momentary 
emotion, the master of the cottage 
threw open its latched door, and re- 
spectfully made way for us to enter 
the little carpeted parlour, where his 
well-assorted partner (my friend’s 
friend, Celia) sat smoothing her 
apron, ine tation of the visitors, 
the sound of whose voices had reach- 
ed her a the open casement. 

The comely dame who rose up at 
our entrance, and dropt toe each a 
curtsy that would not have disho- 
noured the patrician graces of her 
revered lady and prototype, the 
late Mrs Eleanor Devereux, was still 
comely for her years fat, fair, and 
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sizty,’ and exhibiting, in her prim 
neatness of person, the antiquated, 
but becoming fashion of her dress, 
and her [pape respectfulness, un- 
tinctured by any thing like cringing 
servility to those she considered her 
superiors, no unfavourable speci- 
men of the housekeeper and waiting- 
woman of former days—of a class 
now almost extinct, as the times in 
which it flourished are accounted ob- 
solete— when better feelings, and 
more Christian principles than those 
which loosely huddle up our mo- 
dern mercenary compacts, based and 
cemented the mutual obligations of 
masters and servants, of the great 
and their dependants—when there 
was dignity in the humblest servitude, 
and meekness in the most absolute 
authority—self-respect on both sides, 
and the fear of God above all. 

The cottage parlour contained the 

unusual luxury of a sofa, from which 
Mrs Hallings affected to brush, with 
her snowy apron, the dust that could 
scarce have been perceptible to “ mi- 
croscopic eye,” as she ceurteously 
begged us to be seated ; and her hus- 
band, as he shook up one of the end 
cushions to make the corner seat, in- 
to which L—— had thrown himself, 
more commodious, said, a 
he addressed himself to me,—“ You 
may well wonder to see such a piece 
of furniture in a poor man’s house, 
sir, but my poor master had it put 
for me into my own room at the 
Hall, when I had my first fit of the 
gout there, and we made shift to buy 
it, and a few others of the old things 
that were so natural to us, when all 
was sold ;” and the old man’s speech, 
that had begun cheerfully, ended in 
a dee — 
“ Ah, Hallings! I wish with all my 
heart more had fallen to your share 
of the venerable relics that fell into 
far other handsat that revolting sale,” 
observed L——, echoing the faith- 
ful servant's sigh ; “ but I love to look 
at those few familiar things you have 
saved from the unhallowed hands of 
indifference. Look, Hervey,” he 
continued, turning to me, “ at that 
beautiful shell-work basket on the 
bracket, yonder. It is the work of 
that dear and venerable friend whose 
loss, and that of her excellent bro- 
ther, you have heard me lament so 
deeply and sincerely.” 

The object to which my attention 
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was so directed, was a beautiful spe- 
cimen of female ingenuity, an ele- 
gantly-formed corbeille of flowers, 
imitated from nature, with art little 
less than magical, considering the na- 
ture of the materials employed in its 
construction. The elegant trifle, now 
the boast of a poor cottage, might 
have been conceited by a fanciful 
gazer to have been the work of sea 
nymphs, for the pearl grotto of their 
queen ; but a nearer inspection must 
have assigned it to mortal fingers, for 
the name of “ Eleanor Devereux,” 
was inlaid with minute gold-coloured 
shells, in a dark medallion, that form- 
ed the centre of the basket. 

“ That was not bought at the sale, 
sir,” said Mrs Hallings, drawing to- 
wards the precious relic I was in- 
specting, and regarding it herself 
with looks of almost devotional re- 
verence. “ Be pleased to read what 
is written there, sir,’ she added, in a 
voice not sufficiently steady to have 
articulated the sentence to which she 
pointed, written apparently with a 
trembling hand, in old Italian charac- 
ters, on a slip of paper, laid within 
the glass cover of the basket. I look- 
ed as she directed, and read, 


* The work of Eleanor Devereux. 
Her last gift to her old and faithful ser- 
vant, Celia Hallings.” 


“ This is indeed a precious relic,” 
Iremarked, in a low voice, and with 
not unmoistened eyes. Those of the 
good woman to whom I spoke were 
filled to overflowing; but with that 
modesty of feeling which is a sure 
test of its deep sincerity, she quietly 
drew back, and left the room, on 
“hospitable cares intent,” in quest 
of the “ brimming bowl,” for which 
my friend had preferred our joint pe- 
tition. During her absence, L—— 
continued to talk with his old ac- 
quaintance on the subject so deeply 
interesting to both the speakers, and 
not a little so even to myself,.a stran- 

er in the neighbourhood, and unin- 
ormed of more than the general cha- 
racter of the deceased person of 
whom they discoursed with such af- 
fectionate and melancholy sympathy. 
My friend had noticed in the looks 
and tone of Hallings, and even in his 
wife’s, during the few moments’ she 
had remained with us, a troubledand 
sorrowful expression; far different 
from the placid cheerfulness with 


which they had been wont to receive 
him, since Time had mellowed their 
affliction for the loss of those they 
had served with lifelong fidelity ; and 
even from the tender seriousness of 
their manners, when reverting (as it 
was their delight to do) to the re- 
vered memories of the departed, and 
the fond ones of days that were gone. 

On L——’s gently hinting his fear 
that some recent cause had arisen to 
disturb’ the serenity of his worthy 
friends, the old man shook his head 
in mournful affirmation of the im- 
plied suspicion; and, after a mo- 
ment’s pause to subdue the tremor of 
his voice, answered,—* Ob, sir! Lam 
ashamed youshould see how my poor 
wife and I are overcome by the work 
which has been going on for this last 
fortnight, and to which almost the 
finishing-stroke has been put this 
very day. And I, old fool that Iam! 
have hardly been able to keep away 
from the place, sir! though every 
stroke of the masons seemed like a 
blow upon my heart, and every stone 
that fell, like a drop of blood from 
it. And poor Celia! though she kept 
at home, could hear the sounds even 
here. Grief has sharp ears, sir.” 

“ Ah, is it evenso, my good friend?” 
said L——, affected even to tears, 
“T have been away from home al- 
most this month, you know; I had 
not heard what was going on. So 
then the old Hall is no more? I 
have looked my last at its venerable 
walls. Would I had returned a few 
days earlier—in time to have seen 
but one fragment standing.” 

“ That you may do yet, sir! that 
you may do yet,” sobbed out the old 
servant, with a burst of now uncone 
trolled feeling; “ one fragment is 
still standing, half of the south gable, 
and a part of the north side wall, 
just the corner of one chamber, with 
the bit of flooring hanging to it. My 
master’s own chamber, siry and the 
chair in which he died stood in that 
very corner, on those crazy boards 
that will be down to-morrow.” 

“ Then, Hallings, I must go this 
very evening—this very moment, to 
take my farewell look at all that re- 
mains—that last remaining portion 
so sacred to my feelings and to 
yours.” : 

So saying, L——~ started from his 
seat, just-as' Celia entered, follow- 
ed by her little handmaiden, (an 
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orphan relation of her husband’s, the 
adopted ehild of the worthy couple, ) 
and placed on the shining round ta- 
ble a collation of dairy luxuries and 
fresh-gathered strawberries, hastily 
arranged’ with a: a of simple 


good taste, too nearly approaching 
elegance, to have been acquired by 
one accustomed only to provide for 
poor men’s tables. 

Our kind hostess was in no pre- 
sent mood “ gaily to press and smile,” 
but she did press us to partake of 
her rustic dainties, with such earnest 
yet modest importunity, that it would 
have been worse than churlish to 
have slighted her invitation, if even 
my parched and thirsty palate had 
not made the sight of the creaming 
milk-bowl,and asecond of clear whey, 
irresistibly tempting. While I did 
ample justice to the merits of those 
refreshing fluids, and my friend par- 
took more sparingly, he endeavour- 
ed to persuade Hallings from accom- 
panying us, as the old man prepared 
to do, to a scene, the recollection of 
which affected him so’ painfully. 
But the remonstrance was fruitless. 

“ [ have not taken my own last 
look, sir,” was the touching and un- 
answerable reply; “and that I was 
minded please God to take, when all 
the workmen had left the place, and 
I could stand and look my fill at the 
crumbling wall, without being dis- 
tracted by their noises, or scoffed 
at belike for giving way to an old 
man’s weakness. But my master’s 
friend will make allowance for his 
old servant, and it will do me good 
to go with you, sir.” 

We both felt that he was right; 
that, as he expressed it, it would do 
him good to take that “ last look,” 
accompanied by one who could so 
fully sympathize in all his feelings, 
and to whom he could pour out his 
full heart with the garrulous simpli- 
city of age, and of a sorrow, heart- 
seated truly, but not “ too deep for 
tears.” So he was allowed to secure 
our steeds in an adjoining cowshed, 
while we talked with Celia on the 
subject that day uppermost in her 
thoughts also ; and having calculated 
with her, that the nearly full moon 
would be up by our return to light 
us on our homeward way, we left 
her standing on the threshold-of the 
back door of her cottage,and follow- 
ed her husband down the garden 
path which opened into a small orch- 
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ard, (a portion of his little property, ) 
and led through it to a narrow stile, 
over which we passed into some 
beautiful meadows, appertaining, as 
Hallings informed me, to the Deve- 
reux Hall estate, three of them only 
intervening between his own little 
territory and the old mansion-house, 
or rather the site where it had stood. 
* Aye,” continued the old man, in a 
low under tone, half communing with 
himself, and half addressing me,— 
** Aye, so it is—to think what chan- 
ges I have lived to see! The Hall 
down in the dust before its time, and 
that hard man’s house raised (as one 
may say) upon its ruins! Blessed be 
the kind master who provided for his 
old servants’ age, and secured to 
them the shelter of their humble 
roof-tree, before misfortune fell on 
his own grey hairs, and would have 
made him houseless at fourscore 
years and upward, had he lived a 
few weeks longer! But—but—God 
is merciful ! The old man de- 
voutly aspirated after the abrupt 
pause, accompanied with a sort of in- 
ward shudder, which preceded those 
pious words; and he spoke no more 
during the remainder of our walk. 

A shade of peculiar solemnity 
passed over my friend’s countenance, 
as Hallings concluded his brief so- 
liloquy, and both of them became so 
profoundly silent, sympathetically 
affected as it seemed by the same 
shuddering recollections, that the in- 
fection partly extended itself to me, 
ignorant as I was of the particular 
circumstances of their painful retro- 
spect, and the words died on my lips 
as I was about to enquire Hallings’ 
meaning in alluding to the “ hard 
man, whose house had been raised 
on the ruins of his master’s.” I 
could not for worlds have broken 
into the sacredness of their silent 
thoughts, so, without further inter- 
change of words, we quietly pur- 
sued our pleasant path, till it brought 
us to a boundary of thick hazel copse, 
across a stile,and over a rustic bridge, 
which spanned a little trout stream 
just glancing between the boughs of 
over-arching alders, to a green door 
inahigh holly hedge. While Hall- 
ings stept before us to undo the tem- 
porary. fastening with which the 
workmen had. secured. it for the 
Dighksy friend, aroused from his 
rie -abgtraction, said, pointing to 
the hedge, “ I remember the time 
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when that verdant wall, now strag- 


gling into wild luxuriance, was as 


trimly kept as were those of Sayes 
Court, before the barbarous sport of 
Evelyn’s imperial guest destroyed 
his labour of years. Neglect is ma- 
king progress here, destructive as 
that royal havoc, though more gra- 
dual.” 

Our venerable conductor having 
unfastened the door while L 
was speaking, we passed into asquare 
enclosure, or rather area, for though 
still bounded on three sides by the 
noble evergreen hedge, it was open 
on the fourth to a dreary site of de- 
molished walls and heaps of rubbish, 
in place of what had been the an- 
cient mansion of the Devereux’s. The 
small garden (for such it was, though 
now a trampled field of desolation, ) 
had been called more especially Mr 
Devereux’s garden. The glass-door 
of his library, and its large bay win- 
dow, as well as that of his bedcham- 
ber above, had opened into it, and 
in this small secluded, but sunny 
and cheerful spot it was that the old 
man had loved best to spend his so- 
litary and contemplative hours. 

Under the hedge on the side we 
had entered, had stood a range of 
beehives, the ruins of which were 
still remaining, though little more 
than heaps of mildewing thatch, and 
long deserted by the industrious co- 
lonies, to watch whose labours had 
been among the innocent pleasures 
of Mr Devereux ; and Hallings point- 
ed out some fragments of green 
trellis-work, in the angle of the 
holly wall, which had formed part of 
the old man’s favourite arbour,where 
he would sit for hours with his book, 
or enjoying the ceaseless humming 
of the bees, as they gathered in their 
luscious harvest from the herbs and 
flowers he had collected in that 
quarter of the garden for their de- 
light and sustenance. 

* And they knew my master, sir,” 
said Hallings, turning to me, and 
appealing to to confirm the 
truth of his assertion—* They knew 
my master, and, poor small crea- 
tures as they were, must have loved 
him too in their way, as every livin 
thing did; for they used to buzz al 
round him as he sat there, and often 
pitch — him, even upon his hands 
or head, and never one was known 
to sting him, vengeful as they were 





if strangers made too free near their 
hives, or among the flower-beds my 
master used to call their pleasure. 
grounds.” 

“ What has become of old Ralph 
and the tortoise, Hallings?” asked 
L——, as he stopt to take a melan- 
choly survey of the altered scene, 
“ The gold-fish of course have been 
long destroyed, for I see the little 
basin with its small fountain is quite 
choked up with dead leaves and 
rubbish.” 

“ Mr Heneage Devereux took out 
the gold-fish, sir, the week after my 
master’s death,’ replied the old 
butler; “ but the tortoise had bu- 
ried himself for the winter; and 
when he crawled out the spring af- 
terwards, and took to his old haunt 
in the basin, one would have sup- 
posed he found out the change that 
had taken place, for the creature 
was quite restless; and I often found 
him out of the water, and making 
his way about the garden, as if in 
search of something ; and for a long, 
long time, old Ralph and he—for 
Ralph is living, sir, and you will see 
him presently—he and the old ra- 
ven were the only living creatures, 
beside the birds, that did not desert 
the poor old place—except myself 
indeed. I could never keep away 
from it a whole day together, and I 
used to come here to feed old Ralph 
too; for it was long before we could 
lure him to the cottage for his food, 
and now he is almost always here, 
and hides himself for the most part 
in the great bay-tree there in the cor- 
ner, where part of the north gable 
is still standing.” 

As he spoke, we coasted leisure- 
ly along the hedgeside walk, as care- 
fully (though almost unconsciously 
avoiding to tread the beds it skirted, 
as if they were still filled with choice 
flowers, or fragrant and aromatic 
herbs, or matted hoops, or hand- 
glasses guarding the rarer or tender- 
er plants, bulbs, and auriculas, once 
(L—— observed) the pride of that 
small garden. The form of those fair 
flower-knots were still discernible 
from their edgings of thrift, box, 
daisy, London pride, now grown, 
however, into perfect hedges, where 
still untrampled, or into ragged 
bushes, still indicating the once clipt 
line of geometrical exactness, as each 
bed radiated to a centre, where lay 
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the little basin with its fairy foun- 
tain, before alluded to. Some large 
stone flower-pots, green and disco- 
loured with damp and weather stains, 
were still standing round it in mock- 
ery of decoration. From two or 
three shot up a luxuriant growth of 
common weeds; in one, a beautiful 
foxglove, exulting as it were in ple- 
beian pride and brilliancy over its 
aristocratical neighbour in an ad- 
joining vase, a delicate and sickly 
Persian lilac, whose pensile sprays 
drooped languidly even under their 
scanty growth of yellow leaves and 
pale and stunted blossoms. Here 
and there, within the flower-knots, 
bloomed a tuft of double white nar- 
cissus, struggling through grass and 
matted vegetation. Some tall fris’s, 
white lilies, and other hardy flowers, 
had also shot up into beauty or fair 
promise ; but the elegant moss-rose 
drooped to the earth, as if in sor- 
row, and its half-blighted buds lay 
cankering on the moss-grown path. 
The scene, desolate as it was, would 
still have been one of beauty in de- 
cay, had the work of destruction 
been wrought by “ Time’s defacing 
fingers” only; but man’s more dese- 
crating touch was too perceptible 
there; and, independently of pecu- 
liar circumstances and associations, 
there is a wide difference between 
the pleasing melancholy which loves 
to meditate among ivyed and moss- 
grown ruins, and that painful feel- 
ing with which we contemplate the 
newness of untimely desolation. It 
was a ghastly sight even to a stran- 
ger’s eye, that of the gaping void left 
along one entire side of the little 
garden, by the demolition of the old 
mansion; and the dreary effect of 
that blank exposure was not a little 
heightened by the contrasting incon- 
gruity of the prospect beyond, where 
the great gateway to what had been 
the principal entrance court stood 
perfectly isolated and entire. The 
beautiful gate of iron open work 
closed between the massy side pil- 
lars, on each of which the lion 
couchant of the Devereux’s still kept 
watch and ward as proudly as when 
that gate had unclosed in the last 
reign of the Tudors to admit a royal 
visitant and her courtly train. 

On either side, the ballustraded 
wall was wholly removed, so that 
the eye ranged on, unimpeded but 
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by the solitary gateway,down a triple 
avenue of magnificent elms, in whose 
tall tops the dark people, who from 
generation to generation had built 
there unmolested, were fast assem- 
bling for the night. The mingled 
sounds of their hoarse cawing, and 
the rustling of innumerable wings, 
adding in no slight degree to the 
impressive sadness of that scene and 
hour. 

We were now standing on the lime 
and brick-strewn site of what (L~—. 
informed me) had been the Library. 
All around us, the vaults and cellar- 

e below were laid open to view 

through the bare rafters, from whence 
the flooring and pavement had been 
removed; but the boards were not 
yet torn up from that one small spot 
—so smal] in its unwalled exposure, 
which had been so recently an apart- 
ment of noble dimensions, furnished 
with the collected wisdom of suc- 
cessive ages! At one end it was of 
those few square yards of flooring, 
that a part of the gable, including a 
stack of chimneys, was still standing. 
We stood on the hearthstone of what 
had been the Library fire-place ; and 
high above us, in the naked wall, 
yawned a corresponding aperture, 
belonging to the upper chamber, 
which had been Mr Devereux’s bed- 
room, the flooring of which had been 
rent away with the side and parti- 
tion walls, all but a small portion 
which hung slanting from a few raft- 
ers still adhering to the remaining 
corner of the end gable. The eyes 
of my companions seemed drawn by 
sympathetic impulse towards that 
forlorn remnant; and, calling to mind 
the words of Hallings, I was at no 
loss to account for the deep and sor- 
rowful interest with which they 
dwelt upon it. After along pause, 
a look of intelligence passed between 
them, and the old man, first breaking 
silence, said, with a deep sigh,— 
* That is the very place, sir! The 
very spot where I stood by the easy- 
chair in which my dear master breath- 
ed his last, his head supported on 
my shoulder.” 

“ And it was there you found him, 
was it not, Hallings, when” —— 

“ Yes, sir! yes! there, in that very 
spot, from whence, as you see, he 
could just reach the mantle shelf, 
where stood” —But here the old ser- 
vant stopt abruptly, glancing towards 
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me 2 look of troubled consciousness, 
and L——, hastening to relievechis 
embarrassment, said, “ Fear nothing, 
meer ings, from my friend Hervey 
ere ! He is one from whom I have no 
secrets—who would feel as you and 
I do on the subject of your thoughts, 
if he were acquainted with it. But 
neither you nor I must now dwell on 
it longer. You have said it, Hallings 
—‘ God is merciful? To Him we 
commit the issue. And now, a long 
farewell to Devereux Hall !” 

So saying, my friend cast round 
him one long leisurely survey of the 
desolated spot, turning again, and 
lingering yet a moment on what had 
been the threshold of the glass door 
into the Library. The short twilight 
was already brightening into silvery 
moonlight, edging the dark glossy 
leaves of the old bay-tree by the 
ruined gable, towards which its tall 
spiral top (just agitated by a pass- 
ing breeze) swayed with slow and 
melancholy motion, while a shiver- 
ing sound ran through the crisped 
foliage and long rustling branches, 
like whisperings and lamentations of 
good genii departing from the scene 
of their long delegated guardianship. 
As he gazed with these “thick-coming 
fancies” on the fine old evergreens, so 
magnificent ia sombre beauty, I was 
startled by the sudden disturbance 
of its lower boughs, and by a sound 


proceeding from them more hoarse 
and deep, if not more ominous, than 
the low unearthly murmurs I -had 
been listening to with such excited 
feelings. My exclamation roused 
Hallings from the abstraction he had 
fallen into while taking his farewell 
look at all that remained of the ve- 
nerable mansion, and, turning to- 
wards the object at which I pointed, 
he said, with a sad smile, “ It is my 
old fellow-servant, sir! the only one 
besides me that haunts the place 
now ; but it is time he should leave 
it too, for even that tree, my mas- 
ter’s favourite tree, that he planted 
when 2 child with his own hands, will 
be cut down to-morrow.” So saying, 
he gave a low whistle, and calling, 
“ Ralph! Ralph!” the well-known 
signal was acknowledged by an an- 
swering croak, and a huge raven hop- 
ping to the ground from his.dark co- 
vert in the interior of the bay-tree, 
came towards Hallings with: sedate 
and solemn gait, and, first eyeing the 
old man’s countenance with a leok 
of almost human intelligence, perch- 
ed upon his extended wrist, and suf- 
fered himself to be borne owit as. we 
retraced our steps towards the cot- 
tage, diseoursing (1 could have: fan- 
cied) by sidelong glances at bis kind 
supporter, of the departed glories of 
their master’s house, and. their. last 
look at its untimely ruins. 


Cuap. IL. 


Our ride home—our pleasant 
moonlight ride! was performed al- 
most in silence. My friend’s thoughts 
were busy with sad and tender re- 
collections, and mine with the scene 
from whence we came, and the per- 
sons and circumstances I had heard 
so tenderly spoken of, and. mysteri- 
ously alluded to. “ I must hear more 
before! sleep,” was my inward solilo- 
quy, a8 we reined up our steeds at the 
lodge gate; and forthwith I obtained 
a promise from L—— thathe would 
gratify my curiosity before we reti- 
red for the night. My fair hostess was 
able and willing to contribute her 
share of information on a) subject 
not less interesting to herithan to:ber 
husband ; and from their mutual re- 
miniseenees | made: out: a jittle! bis- 
tory of the last: Devereux; unevent 


ful indeed for the most part, and not 
perfectly explanatory in its latter 
details, but such a one as. may be lis- 
tened to without impatience, by the 
indulgent hearer, who has aécompa+ 
nied me unwearied in my pilgrimage 
to the cottage of: Matthew, Hallings, 
and to the desolated -site: where:s0 
Jately steod the venerable fabricrof 
Devereux Halls :: di oi (sijasalt 

The late Mr, Devereun-and: his 
sister, said my’ friend, were! the 
only children of, Roger, Devereux, 
Esq. and Dame Ethelred, his xwite, 
whose venerable and dignified old 
age. 1 well remember, for)it, wasvex- 
tended to sucha: patwianchak term, 
that * the young folks,’’/(as they were 
wont to termtheir som and: daughter, 
“the young Squite-and Miss,” asiMr 
Reginald and Miss: Devereux were 
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called by the servants and tenantry, ) 
had attained—the former to the ma- 
ture of fifty years—the latter to 
that of forty-eight, before the dutiful 
children were called on to pay the 
last duties to those dear and honour- 
ed parents, to whom they had been 
children indeed—in a sense of the 
word little understood in our day 
of enlightened liberality, when, for 
the most part, the obsolete virtues 
that were then thought beautiful and 
becoming in the filial character, (de- 
ferential tenderness and submissive 
duty,) are cast aside with other 
antique.trumpery, and triumphantly 
superseded by the improved system 
of familiar intercourse, on terms of 
perfect equality, friendly and confi- 


‘ dential, or cold and ceremonious, ac- 


cording to the character and circum- 
stances of the parties, whose filial 
and parental relations, like those of 
“the beasts that perish,” appear to 
cease with the flight of the young 
brood, or the sprouting of its pen- 
feathers. Icanremember that when 
I was an idle boy, the antiquated 
fashions of Devereux Hall some- 
times excited in me “a laughing de- 
vil,” that was scarcely repressed by 
the frowning of my anxious mother, 
or my own profound veneration for 
our excellent friends and neighbours 
—and that the wicked spirit had 
nearly got the better of me on more 
than one occasion, when Mrs Deve- 
reux would tenderly censure for 
“ youthful heedlessness or impru- 
dence,” the sedate spinster whose 
years outnumbered those of my own 
mother, or when Mr Reginald, while 
undergoing his seventh annual at- 
tack of gout, was alluded to as “ the 
dear boy,” by his sympathizing fa- 
ther. But if my boyish mirth was 
sometimes excited by these and such 
like innocent and. natural incongrui- 
ties, far other fi such as I 
firmly believe have been happily in- 
fluential in the formation of my cha- 
racter—were® oftener awakened in 
me, by the example, early - witness- 
ed ‘at the dear old Hall; of tender 
union, pure morality, and genuine 
Christianity. And Tlook back 
upon those old times and antiquated 
manners, (antiquated even in that 
long past day,) and: contrast them 
with our modern times and modern 
code, [am disposed to think we have 
gained less by exploding the stateli- 
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ness and formality of our ancestors, 
than we have lost in doguneseting 
from their high-toned politeness, 

true English hospitality into fashion- 
able ease, often (in the higher ranks 
especially) amounting to vulgarity, 
and a style of living with which it 
would be absurd to connect the idea 
of social intercourse. But, in fact, the 
country gentry of England have been 
long a deteriorated, and will soon be 
an extinct species. The last perfect 
specimens within my knowledge 
—_ the Jate possessors of Devereux 

all. 

I have told you that Mr Deve- 
reux and his sister were far advan- 
ced in life when their parents paid 
the debt of nature. Both were single 
also,as they continued to the last hour 
of their inseparable companionship ; 
for, though “ the young Squire” had 
been early wedded to the choice of 
his heart, and the selected of his pa- 
rents—a fair and gentle being, who 
was transplanted to her husband’s 
home, and taken to the bosom of his 
family, only to win for herself its 
tender affection and undying remem- 
brance—before the expiration of the 
nuptial year, the young wife and her 
new-born son slept in the vault of 
the Devereux, and her sorrowing 
husband (in this instance only re- 
sisting the gently implied wishes of 
his parents) could never be prevail- 
ed on to contract a second marriage. 

His sister—the faithful sharer of 
all his joys and sorrows—was to him 
as a consoling angel in the season of 
his sore calamity. Her mind (the 
stronger of the two) was the support 
of his in its great trial, and her heart, 
tender as ever beat in a woman’s 
breast, was tuned to finer sympa- 
thy with his, by es also under- 
gone the touchstone of affliction. 

Eleanor Devereux had been wooed 
and won with the ntal sanction— 
had loved tenderly—had trusted no- 
bly—would-have wedded splendidly, 
in the world’s acceptation. But be- 
fore the irrevocable knot was tied, the 
suspicions of her anxious father were 
awakened by certain unguarded ex- 
pressions of his future son-in-law, 
which led to serious investigation on 
the part of Mr Devereux, and a re- 
Juctant, but unqualified avowal, of 
more than mL TY Hep the most sa- 
cred subject, from him to.whom the 
truly Christian — was about to 

K 











commit the earthly welfare of his 
beloved child, and ere her eter- 
nal interests. Mr Devereux shrank 
not for a moment from the fulfil- 
ment of the duty imposed on him by 
this painful discovery. But when 
he im it to his darling, and re- 
quired from her the sacrifice of those 
innocent hopes which had grown up 
under the fullest sanction of parental 
encou ment, the utmost exertions 
of manly fortitude, based on Chris- 
tian principle, alone enabled him to 
persevere in his painful duty. There 
Was no passionate remonstrance, no 
resisting wilfulness, no ebullition of 
violent feeling, on the part of the 
mild and right-minded Eleanor ; but 
the quivering lip, the swimming up- 
raised eye, the voice that faltered 
and failed in its endeavour to arti- 
culate her acquiescence to the re- 
quired sacrifice—this voiceless elo- 
quence went to the father’s heart, 
and his tears mingled with hers as 
he clasped her to his breast, inward- 
ly ejaculating, almost in the words of 
e prophet king—“ Would to God 

I could suffer alone for thee, my 
child! my child!” For a while the 
hopeful tenderness of woman’s na- 
ture delayed Eleanor’s final deci- 
sion, speciously whispering to her 
heart the possible blessedness of con- 
verting darkness into light, by the 
influence of holy example, and love’s 
unwearying persuasiveness. But the 
parental guardian was near, to sug- 
we to her the dangerous fallacy of 
fond illusion, and Eleanor’s love, 
though true and tender as ever wo- 
man felt, was not the blinding, all- 
engrossing passion, “which refuses to 
hear the voice of the charmer, charm 
he never so wisely.” She wept and 
spoke not, but retired to her cham- 
ber, and for that day was seen no 
more ; but the next morning brought 
her to her parents’ feet, with a co- 
lourless cheek indeed, but a look of 
such heavenly composure, as seemed 
reflected from the source of light to 
which she had resorted in her hour 
of mental darkness and distress ; and 
though she hid her face on her mo- 
ther’s lap, and her soft voice trem- 
bled in uttering the decisive words, 
they were spoken—the renuncia- 
tion was made—and the sacrifice 
complete. How dear it cost. her, 
was known only to God and her own 
heart; for, haying renounced (as it 
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then seemed to her) every. view of 


earthly happiness for herself, she de- 
voted herself the more assiduously 


. to promote that of her parents and 


her brother, and of every living crea- 
ture within the sphere of her benign 
influence, till at last, and by insensi- 
ble degrees, she became blest in the 
consciousness of blessing, and never 
for one moment of her after life did 
she repent the act of that hour, the 
sharp agony of which had left behind 
it '‘* Peace which passeth under- 
standing.” —But from thenceforth the 
lot of Eleanor Devereux was one of 
fixed celibacy. Hers were not trans- 
ferable affections; and however, for 
her sake, the fond parents might have 
wished it otherwise, they could ill 
resist the pleading of the dutiful 
child, who only prayed to be allow- 
ed to cleave to them, and them only, 
and to her dear brother, in this life, 
as she hoped to be reunited to them 
in eternity. So it came to pass that 
the elder branch of the House of 
Devereux was destined to become 
extinct, when the bachelor brother 
and his maiden sister were removed 
from the Hall of their ancestors to 
the family burying-place, in the chan- 
cel of their parish church. 

After the year of mourning and se- 
clusion, religiously observed by Mr 
Reginald and his sister, for the loss of 
their last surviving parent, all things 
at the Hall fell into their former 
course, and, save the diminution of 
the family circle, and that the places 
of the revered elders at the hospit- 
able board were now filled by their 
filial successors, little change was 
perceptible tore-admitted guests; and 
the brother and sister resumed those 
habits of social intercourse with. the 
large and waponens surrounding 
neighbourhood, which it had been 
the pleasure and principle of their 
parents to maintain, as in like man- 
ner devolved upon them by the ex- 
ample of revered progenitors. 

he Devereux’s had been at,one 
time the wealthiest, as they continued 
to be the most ancient family in their 
part of the country ; and on the suc- 
cession of the last lineal descendant 
to the inheritance of his forefathers, 
the same liberality, and even stately 
hospitality, characterised the general 
establishment and style of entertain- 
ment at Devereux Hall, as had dis- 
tinguished it under the rule of many 
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preceding generations, Far less did 
it enter into the contemplation of the 
last Devereux to diminish aught of 
the munificent charities which had 
so long dispensed comfort and glad- 
ness, not only among the dependants 
of the family, and the peasantry on 
their estate, but in every poor man’s 
cottage for many miles around the ve- 
nerable Hall. The bounteous stream 
flowed in its several channels with 
unabated regularity, and little was it 
suspected by any of those who sha- 
red as friends or dependants in its 
diffusive plenteousness, that the wa- 
ters at the source were already 
shrunken, and threatened with fatal 


‘diversion from their ancient courses. 


Yet such was the melancholy fact, 
though known only to Mr Devereux, 
his confidential man of law, and his 
distant relation, Mr Heneage De- 
vereux, of whom you may remem- 
ber Old Hallings made mention in 
terms of no special reverence, while 
we stood among the ruins of the de- 
molished mansion. That man has 
been indeed a serpent in the bosom 
of his noble unsuspecting kinsman. 

Very distantly related to the family 
of Devereux Hall, and still less akin 
by congeniality of character to its 
—— a between them 
and Mr Heneage Devereux little 
social intercourse had at any time 
been kept up, though, unfortunately 
for my venerable friend, communica- 
tion on matters of business became 
but too frequent between him and 
his wily kinsman, who acquired over 
him a strange and at the time inex- 
plicable ascendency; inexplicable 
even to Mrs Eleanor, whose stronger 
mind (had she been early aware of 
her brother’s circumstances) might 
have counteracted the influence so 
banefully exerted on his feebler cha- 
racter. 

But loving her, dearly as ever bro- 
ther loved the dearest sister—che- 
rishing her as the inestimable com- 
panion—the faithful friend—almost 
the ‘guardian angel of his life, Mr 
Devereux’s affection lacked that per- 
fect confidence’ which “ casteth out 
fear ;” for, strange as was the anoma- 
ly, from some instinctive sense of 
weakness and inferiority, he stood 
in awe of the opinion of that gentle 
being, whose’ tenderness ‘and ‘devo- 
tion to him were almost deferential. 
Motives of tenderness towards her 


a desire to spare her the participation 
of his corroding cares, bad. doubtless 
their share in his ill-starred. system 
of concealment—and having no other 
confidential friend and adviser, so it 
was that he became the prey—alas ! 
I fear the victim—of his calculating, 
unprincipled relation. - 
I cannot detail to you—for all such 
are unknown to me—the minute and 
particular circumstances of those 
pecuniary transactions between my 
old friend and Mr Heneage Deve- 
reux, which ended in results so 
fatal to the former; but I have rea- 
son to believe that Mr Heneage, who 
had accumulated considerablewealth - 
in mercantile speculations, found 
means in the first place to 
— . ; certain bond wt oe and 
considerable mortgages on the 
perty, incurred by the father oe 
grandfather of Mr Devereux, as the 
pressure of the times or untoward 
casualties forced upon them the al- 
ternative of so burdening the family 
property, or the more energetic mea- 
sure of wise and timely retrench- 
ment. Mr Devereux’s legal adviser 
was undoubtedly in the interest of 
his speculating kinsman, whose pri- 
mary object was to secure to himself 
the reversion of the family property, 
the entail of which ended with the 
late possessors. And Mr Heneage 
was well aware that he had no chance 
of being voluntarily selected as the 
heir of the Devereux’s. 
Not only had there been a long sub- 
sisting estrangement between the 
ancient stock and that distant branch 
from which Mr Heneage derived his 
descent, though a frigid intercourse 
was formally kept up by visits at 
stated periods, and letters of cere- 
mony as occasion called for them ; 
but on the part of the late Mr Deve- 
reux there was evidently a degree of 
instinctive rep ce towards: his 
distant relation, which would have 
amounted to aversion, had his kindly 
and gentle nature been capable’ of so 
unchristian-like a feeling. No two 
characters could have been more dis- 
similar than these two kinsmen.' I 
have — dwelt affectionately on 
the amiability of Mr Devereux. 
have also’ touched on its, slight 
alloy—a ages of moral weakness, in 
att doubtless'inherent in his natur 
‘butwhich, from the circumstances o: 
his life: and long! indulgence of his 
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tastes and feelings, had grown into 
constitutional infisraity, which made 
him an easy prey to the bol and de- 


; In - 4 

r Bis oon manners and habits 
were those of refined elegance, his 
tastes and opinions nice even to fas- 
tidiousness; and his perceptions 
acute on some points to a degree of 
sickliness. His very person was cast 
as if for an appropriate mould to en- 
shrine this fine frame of moral organ- 
ization. Small, delicate, beautifully 
proportioned, with hands and feet of 
almost feminine moulding,—while 
those of Cousin Heneage !——How 
have I seen the slender fingers of my 
dear old friend shrink from the vice- 
like grasp of that coarse bony hand, 
that looked capable of crushing it to 
atoms, together with the large mourn- 
ing ring on the little finger, the oval of 
which, set. with diamonds, encircled 
a groundwork of fair silky hair, bear- 
ing the device of an urn and a weep- 
ing willow, of small brilliants. 

uring the last few years of Mr 
Devereux’s life, it became too eyi- 
dent to his old and true friends, that 
notwithstanding his ill-concealed re- 
pugnance to Cousin Heneage, the 
man. had by some unaccountable 
means obtained an extraordinary in- 
fluence over him—a baneful influ- 
ence, that by; degrees superseded 
that mild persuasive power hitherto 
exercised so beneficially for Mr De- 
vereux, by the faithful companion 
of his life—the tenderest of sisters. 
His affection for her was evidently 
unabated. His tender solicitude for 
her, as the growing infirmities of 
advanced life rendered her more 
feeble and delicate, was peculiarly 
affecting, from the circumstances of 
his own age, and more evident decay, 
and from the expression of anxious 
sadness with which he often regard- 
ed her. What, then, was the surprise 
of their mutual friends, whenthe wife 
of Mr Heneage Devereux accompa- 
nied her husband in one of his now 
frequent visits to the Hall, and. was 
received by Mr Devereux an invited 
guest! 

Cousin Heneage had promoted this 
lady from the superintendence of his 
kitchen to that of his family, and. the 
honours of a lawful wife, but he did 
not deem, it requisite to motify,.the, 
forming of so respectable, a connexn, 


ion to the, then, suryjsing parents of 
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Mr Devereux ;, neither did the, birth 
of. some, half, score; promising babes, 
with whom, he, was presented, in 
yearly succession, form part. of. the 
formal communications addressed at 
stated periods to his kinsman at the 
Hall. And when he occasionally pre- 
sented himself in person, no allusion 
was ever made on either side to the 
lady or her progeny, till the time I 
mentioned, about three years prece- 
ding the death of my venerable friend. 
Imagine, then, the consternation. of 
Mrs Eleanor, when her brother, with 
an abruptness of manner very differ- 
ent from his usual address, requested 
her to prepare herself for the, recep- 
tion of Mrs Heneage Devereux, who, 
with her husband and three elder 
children, a son and two daughters, 
between the ages of fifteen and one- 
and-twenty, would arrive the. day 
following, to make some stay at the 
Hal. It so happened that I went 
over to, pay, a visit to my friends on 
the morning of this strange commu- 
nication, and was ushered into Mrs 
Eleanor’s morning room, just as her 
brother left it, passing me witha 
hurried excuse, and in evident agi- 
tation. I found. the sister. flushed, 
and trembling with, surprise, and 
pain; .and it, was in vain, that she 
endeavoured to welcome, me with 
her usual serenity, and the: kind 
sweet smile that was wont;to light 
up her. beneyolent countenance. at 
sight of those she loved and valued 
—when I took her hand with the en- 
quiring look of affectionate concern, 
it was impossible not to feel.at. the 
thought that any distressful circum- 
stance should wound the. heart, of 
that gentle and heavenly-minded 
creature—the tears gushed from her 
eyes, and with a tremulous ,tone, she 
related to me the short and, peremp- 
tory communication just. made, to 
her by her brother. gion sd 
“And. such a, brother,!”,.she;exr 
claimed, while. her voice trembled 
with emotion —*“ You. knew. him, Mr; 
L——; you have knewn, him; from 
your childhood;.the best and kindest, 
of human, beings,--one.from, whose. 
lips no, living; creature_ever,heard,a.’ 
harsh, or, an, ungentle, word, ,, And to, 
me,.What has, he not been,!-in. what, 
perfect love, and, unity have, we net 
dwelt together all our long Jives!-> 
But; ;,that.,feasfa}, man!+-that bard, 
coatse-miaded, (Heneage . Deyerenx 
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Is it''to be believed ‘that’ that man 
should ‘step in /betiveen’ my ‘brother 
and ' myself —not '‘sundering our 
hearts, ‘for ‘tliat i€ ‘impossible ; but 
causing reserve ‘on’ the part of my 
dear brother, in lieu of that perfect 
confidence he’ ever placed in me? 
What can be the nature of the influ- 
ence that has so changed him? and 
how has it been acquired? I am 
sure his heart bled but now, when, 
as if compelled by some dire neces- 
sity, he desired me to prepare for 
the reception of Mrs Heneage Deve- 
reux; but when I would have ut- 
tered—as well as the suddenness of 
m nies permitted—a few words 
of gentle remonstrance, my brother 
stopt me, with an almost stern reite- 
ration of his wishes, and turned from 
me as if in anger. But it was notso; 
it was in deep distress, I am certain, 
Mr L——, and therefore it isthat you 
find me thus overpowered ; for what 
fearful cause can so move my dear 
brother, and ‘instigate his‘present de- 
termination?” 

You may readily believe how ten- 
derly 1 sympathized in the anxiet 
and distress Of my venerable friend, 
though ‘powerless to give her com- 
fort, for tiy mind was painfully im- 
pressed with similar wike ae saad 
and’ vaghe’ surmises had for some 
time hatinted me, that all was not 
well with ‘the circumstances of Mr 
Devereux. As we talked together— 
forming yarious conjectures respect- 
ing the motives‘ which could have 
led hint to’ put such violence on his 
feelings, and even on his sense of 
propriety, as to require his respect- 
able sister'to receive, in the house of 
their aticestors, a person 80 every 
way ‘iinworthy of admittance there 
as‘ wa8'the ‘wife of Mr Heneage De- 
véretix-ithe® sad gleams of truth 
séemed''to flash momentarily across 
the mind of Mrs Eleanor; and as I 
considered the matter, ‘my previous 
stispidions ‘becanie'' more’ definite. 
But stil, siivé and éxcept the late in- 
a ‘of Mr Devereux’s con- 
dirét fii relation to His'subtle and un- 
pr seNsitig’ ‘Kinsman, ‘there’ had 
béen fothi g*Abaiately indthing, tn 
his Thbhdue 








cand’ appdiént® citcuni- 
statides; 'to watrant'a dotbt respect! 
ing’ the’ perfect’ ' ‘and ‘prospers! 
ousnéss' oF His worldly ‘afdire,’ “Arid 
1.'félé ad yLo e era difi! 
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Mrs Eleanor, which’ restrained“ me 
from fully opetiing’ my mind ‘to her. 
I’ have regretted more ‘tha ‘once 
that I did not overcome this-morbid 
feeling, and pahive iach ing, in the 
, the shal- 
low suggestions of false delicacy, I 
had not spoken openly even to Mr 
Devereux. I might have spoken in 
time. One friendly hand stretched 
out in time might have prevented 
: But I cannot dwell on that 
conjecture.—It is too painful. 
ell! I know not how the recep- 
tion day passed off, nor how dear 
Mrs Eleanor was supported through 
her distressing task. But when I 
called, a few days after, at.the Hall, 
I found her apparently reconciled to 
the appointed trial, looking, indeed, 
more pale and serious than was usual 
with her, but not less serenely com- 
posed, and her manner, and the ex- 
pression of her countenance, when 
she addressed her brother, or looked 
towards him, was almost heavenly— 
so eloquent of the tenderest com- 
passion and respect. But that bro- 
ther !—my old respected friend— 
how had a few days of mental mi- 
sery—the truth was evident—how 
fearfully had those few days altered 
him. He was alone with his ‘sister 
when I entered his morning room. 

“ A little indisposed,” he said, smi- 
ling; “and faint, from the unusual 
heat.” And she stood by him as he 
reclined in his easy-chair, to take 
back the wine-glass, in which she 
had just administered to him some 
drops of ether. The ancient hand- 
maiden, with whom you have made 
acquaintance, was in attendance with 
the salver, and baying rectived the 
empty glass from her lady, withdrew 
with a respectful curtsy to myself, 
and, as she passed me, and her eyes 
met mine, I'saw they weré glisten- 
ing with tears. " 

ly old friend stretched out to, me 

a ‘treitibling ‘hand,’ and ‘apologized, 
with his wonted and unfailing cour-. 
tesy, for not rismgto receive me; “but 
Eleanor itisists on it that Iliave over- 
exerted myself lately,” he observed, 
sthiling affectionately on her; “and I. 
must’ be +ude'and ‘self-indulgent to | 
oblige Her i 46 tectutt myself, to 
eet” ‘my “gitests ‘at’ dinner.” ‘They 
avé'sd god a8 to“extuse | nié inthe: 
moriil thd nce ptipee Sand 
a fait Blush paseed d¥ér lis’ coun- 
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tétiance a8 hé contitiued with averted 
eyés,—“ By-the-bye, L——, you have 
heard from my sister, that I have felt 
it due to my cousin Heneage to 
invite his wife and part of his family 
to the Hall ? His feelings were natu- 
tally hurt by their exclusion from it 
—and—and”——_ The struggle to 
proceed was a painful one, but he 
achieved it, and in a firmer tone, 
and with eyes that were raised to 
meet mine with a deprecating look, 
went on to say,—* You are aware, 
L——, that I should not willingly 
have imposed on my dear sister the 
irksomeness of receiving as a guest 
a person so ill qualified to associate 
with her as is Mrs Heneage De- 
vereux, by birth and breeding, and 
perhe s—I fear’—— And again 
is voice faltered and his eye avoid- 
ed mine—“ I fear, by other cir- 
cumstances, previous to her union 
With my cousin ; but he is my cousin, 
you know, and—and—my dear sis- 
ter could not disoblige me,”—and as 
he pressed his lips to her hand as it 
Tay upon the arm of his easy-chair, 
I saw a tear drop on it from his 
élosed eyelids. “ Of course,” he 
continued, recovering himself after 
a moment’s pause, during which I 
had endeavoured to relieve his dis- 
tress by a few cheerful, though 
carce connected words—“ Ofcourse, 
uring the time of my cousin’s visit 
to us, we shall live secluded from 
our friends and neighbours; for I 
cannot expect from any lady the 
complaisance of meeting Mrs Hen- 
eage Devereux at my table.” Yet 
he looked at me half-imploringly as 
he spoke, and it would be impossible 
for me to describe the expression of 
ateful affection which beamed in 
the countenances of both brother 
and sister, when I hastened to re- 
move the humiliating doubt, by ex- 
claiming, “ Whatever be your inten- 
tion with regard to the neighbour- 
hood in general, my dear sit, do not 
flatter yourself you will so easily 
banish your oldand attached friends. 
Neither my wife nor I could endure 
a week’s exclusion from Devereux 
ill, and I think it is more than that 
period of time sinte we have sat at 
your hospitable board. Mrs L—— 
would take it kindly if you were to 
invite ‘us ‘for to-morrow, and ‘we 
would do otir best to help you to 
entertain these inconvenient ‘yisit- 
ors,”’ 
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Mr Devereux grasped my hand; 
and looked his grateful acquiescence 
to my proposal, for it was more than 
a minute before he could speak it 
audibly, and I left my valued friends 
that morning with the comfort of 
believing that I had been so fortu- 
nate as to evince my affection for 
them in the way most grateful and 
soothing to their feelings. 

As I passed through the Hall in my 
way out, the door of the eating room 
burst open, and out rushed a couple 
of overdressed hoydens, with flame- 
coloured faces and arms, followed 
by a hopeful youth, all shirt-collar 
and cravat, booted and spurred, and 
armed with a dog-whip, which he 
flourished in playful menace after 
the fair fugitives, eloquently apos- 
trophizing them with—* Hoie ! hoie! 
little dogs !—That ’s it, Loa !—Well 
run, Phil !—Unkennel the old one!” 
At sight of me the frolicsome trio 
slunk back somewhat confused, 
and a shrill female voice called out 
from the eating room, in a half- 
laughing, half-wrathful tone, “Come 
back, you combustious creturs! 
Come back, I tell ye, or Pll tell your 
Pa when he comes in. Let alone 
your sisters, do, Watty, dear! or 
you'll tear their tails again, as you 
did yesterday, wi’ them there nasty 
spurs!” My inclination to laugh 
was overpowered by sensations of a 
very different nature as I hurried 
past the scene of uproarious vulgari- 
ty, and I rode away from the old 
Hall, with a full heart, wellnigh la- 
menting that the last lineal descend- 
ants of the Devereux’s had lived so 
long as to witness its desecration. 

rom that day forward... But 
I should tell you that my dear wife 
gave her ready assent to the eng: 
ment I had ventured to make for 
both of us, though she accompatiied 
me next day to the Hall in painful 
expectation of witnessing the annoy- 
ance and distress of our valued 
friends. But the perfect good breed- 
ing of Mr Devereux and his’ sister, 
especially the dignified self-posses- 
sion of Mrs Eleanor, prevented ‘all 
outward manifestation of what must 
have been the inward feeling. "We 
found ther assembled in the draw- 
ing-room ‘with’’ their uncongenial 
guests, and two neighbouring yentle- 
men, old bachelor friends of Mr 
Devereux, who had dropt in wnin- 
vited to dinner, We were previous- 
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ly acquainted with Mr Heneage, but 
were, of course, introduced to his 
lady and her daughters, and Walter 
Heneage Devereux, jun., who bob- 
bed his chin into the depths of his 
starched cravat in the most appro- 
ved style of dandy vulgarity—and 
Mrs and Misses Heneages! Hea- 
vens! that such masses of coarseness, 
finery, and ignorant assumption, 
should have borne in common with 
our venerable friends the honoured 
name of Devereux! It was my 
office (Mr Devereux having led out 
my wife) to conduct Mrs Heneage to 
the dining-room ; and had my feel- 
ings been less painfully excited, I 
should have been amused at her 
evidently firstattempt at the assump- 
tion of aristocratical ease and urba- 
nity, as thrusting her huge thick arm 
through mine up to the elbow, she 
leant on me with a weight that would 
have annihilated the fragile frame of 
our venerable host, and must have 
left on my arm the impression of the 
gilt jack-chain she wore by way of 
bracelet. 

Ludicrous as was throughout the 
day the deportment of these incon- 
gruous personages, the remem- 
brance of it is, even now, too painful, 
as connected with the distress and 
humiliated feelings of my lamented 
friends, for me to enter more fully 
into details that might be amusing 
enough under other circumstances. 
Whatever, however, must have been 
the feelings of our host and hostess, 
they were never for a moment be- 
trayed into visible annoyance b 
the species of martyrdom to whic 
they were subjected ; and the re- 
markably dignified, though gentle 
deportment of Mrs Eleanor in par- 
ticular, was not without its triumph 
in obtaining for her a degree of in- 
voluntary deference, even from the 
coarse-minded persons who were 
incapable of appreciating her real 
claims. Yet once, (I remember it 
now,) once she was moved to the ut- 
terance. of a reproof, the severity of 
which was felt rather than under- 
stood by the vulgar mind of Mrs 
Henesgee who had. provoked it by 
some offensive comment on the por- 
trait of “ the old lady there,” as she 
familiarly designated the late Mrs 
Devereux. “ I am sure, madam, you 
are not aware,” said the dear Mrs 
Eleanor, while her sweet. voice fal- 
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tered with emotion, and a faint blush 
suffused her venerable face, “ Iam 
sure you cannot be aware that the 
lady represented by that portrait was 
our dear and venerated mother, to 
whose lifeless resemblance even, I 
should hope, no person would know- 
ingly allude disrespectfully, least of 
all in the presence of her children.” 
The woman to whom this mild re- 
buke was addressed, coloured, fidget- 
ed, fanned herself violently, and 
glancing as if half frightened to- 
wards ‘ husband, who frowned 
tremendously, stammered out some- 
thing of an apology, which was ac- 
cepted with a grave and silent incli- 
nation of the head, as Mrs Eleanor 
rose to lead the way into the draw- 
ing-room. 

The scenes I have sketched 80 
hastily are but samples of a long 
long series of annoyances and mor- 
tifications, to which my dear friends 
were from thenceforward subjected 
at frequent intervals, until the close 
of the clouded evening of their lives ; 
for the air of Devereux Hall was 
found to be particularly beneficial to 
the delicate health of Mrs Heneage, 
and the bloom (as she termed it) of 
the full-blown peonys, her daugh- 
ters, besides that Walter Heneage, 
jun., took especial pleasure in thin- 
ning Mr Devereux’s preserves, and 
insolently trespassing on those 
the neighbouring gentlemen, who 
submitted more patiently to the 
young Cockney’s inroads than they 
isa have done, but for their re- 
gard and respect for their venerable 
neighbour, whose moral thraldom 
to his stern repulsive kinsman was 
now generally known and compas- 
sionated, as the fatal cause became 
gradually, and at last strongly sus- 

ected. Some attempts were made 
y myself and others, to invite the 
confidenceof Mr Devereux; but from 
all allusion to that mysterious influ- 
ence so visibly exercised over him, he 
shrank with a morbid sensitiveness 
which made it impossible to pro- 
ceed, without seriously offending; 
and when I last conferred on the 
subject with Mrs Eleanor, she re- 

uested me, with tears, to desist 
Pom all farther interposition, “ for, 
alas!’ said he dear lady, “ aiheace 
attempts are, I am convinced, hope- 
less, nn only inflict additional pain 
on my beloyed brother, even exci- 
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ting in him, a Heaters of irritability, 
of which his mild spirit was till late, 
Rf HESHEPP HDG | My late observa- 
ns Of the change in Mr Devereux’s 
once equable temper, but too. well 
corroborated the qualified and reluc- 
tant hint thus drawn from his de- 
voted sister; and to me it was ob- 
vious, likewise, that the mental 
powers of my venerable friend, al- 
ways more characterised by kindli- 
ness of nature, than by admixture of 
“ sterner stuff,” which goes to the 
composition of moral strength, had 
been for some time yielding to the 
weight of some intolerable burden, 
and that as years and infirmities 
grew upon him, his natural timidity 
became almost shyness, and so hel 
ed to preclude him from the benefit 
of good offices, which many were 
ready to render him, had the Jeast 
opening, on his part, encouraged 
them to solicit greater confidence, 

But the days drew near, when our 
poor friend was to be bereaved of 
his last earthly comfort—the com- 
panionship of this tender sister, who 
had said truly, “ That no evil influ- 
ence could ever estrange their hearts 
from each other, however it might 
have robbed her of her brother’s 
confidence.” As they had grown up 
together in love and unity, so was 
her life devoted to him to the last, 
and her faithfulness perfected in the 
manner of her death. For shea 
he never knew it — (thank God! 
that drop of bitterness was spared) 
—her life was sacrificed to her 
anxiety for his comfort, and her re- 
luctance to cause him a moment’s 
distress or even impatience, which 
it was in her power to avert. 

For many years Mrs Eleanor De- 
vereux, as well as her brother, had 
been subject to periodical fits of 

out, their hereditary malady. Mr 
Reeortusé attacks had always been 
most obstinate and penta though 
never alarming, as affecting only the 
hands and feet, His sister’s were 
still slighter, though more frequent, 
and she even forgot her own. pain, 
or thanked God it was so moderate, 
causing only a temporary lameness— 
and leaving her hands free, to,minis,, 
ter, as only hers could minister, to, 


brothér. ; As both adyauced in age, 
however, the disease gained:gropnd 
on both. 


the comfort, of her more nae : 


Mx. Devereux, was, subjected, to 
long. and. excruciating torture; and 
almost helplessness, being, entirely 
confined to his, -bed and easy-chair ; 
and, not being aware—-for she never 
complained—that his sister was often 
suffering at the same time, though 
not equally with himself, he not 
only accepted, as he had been wont 
to do, that unwearied attention and 
that tender ministry to which she 
had so long accustomed him, but 
unconsciously became more exact- 
ing and more difficult to please, as 
his mind and temper became en- 
feebled and irritable, from natural 
causes of decay, and the more fatal 
inroads of unconfided care. . So it 
was, that, at seasons of suffering he 
could scarcely endure her absence 
for an hour together; and when, the 
cruel malady left.him free from pain, 
but reduced to greater feebleness, as 
little could, he spare her from the 
side of his garden seat, or study- 
chair, who was the sharer of all his 
intellectual pleasures, as she was. the 
soother of his bodily anguish. 

And when his evil genius was 
about, him, in. the. shape of cousin 
Heneage, ill could the tender, sister 
brook the thought of leaving him te 
that hateful companionship, from 
which he evidently shrank with ine 
creasing repugnance, though too, fre- 
quently compelled, as.it seemed, by 
some secret necessity, to: submit to 
long private conferences with his 
dark kinsman, . From these. inter- 
views, I have since heard from Hal- 
lings, he always reappeared in a state 
of pitiable agitation, or deep des- 

ondence; and more than onee,on 
is reaching Mrs Eleanor’s dressi 
room, in which, as if in a haven of safe- 
ty, he was wont to take refuge from 


the scene of torment, he has fallen: 


into a sort of fit, his forehead breaking 
out into profuse cold. perspiration, 
and his, eyes, fixed, with, perfect, un- 


consciousness on his,agonized sister. 
It is. wonderful, that the, mental, 


fabric should not have been, utterly 


overthrown by such cruel conflicts;): 
but though weakened im, its,powers:| 
of endurance, and perhaps in,its re~) 


flective faculties, the common course 
of mature was, reversed, with regard 
to..,its War tapas which became 
more, pain pilasente as those powers 
decayed, which should. have,counter- 
balanced their morbid ascendency. 
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Toward the close of the last sum- 
mer preceding lis’ decease, a seasoil 
which ‘had been made particularly 
irksome ‘to him by the prolonged 
visitation of Mrs Heneage and her 
family, my old friend'was left once 
more to the quiet society of his sis- 
ter, and to her gentle tending, through 
one of his constitutional attacks, the 
effects of which still lingered about 
him, when the health of his kind 
nurse began to droop, and a fearful 
change in her appearance was mani- 
fest to all those who were not blind- 
ed to it by habits of hourly inter- 
course, and her uncomplaining se- 
renity. Her own maid, however, the 
faithfal Celia, was but too competent 
to ——— the alteration in her lady, 
and to surmise its cause ; for she was 
aware, though enjoined to strict se- 
crecy, that for some time past, on 
the first indication of any gouty symp- 
toms, Mrs Eleanor had had recourse 
to pore repellants, counting as 
little her own personal risk, in com- 
parison with the dread’ necessity of 
leaving her brother companionless, 
in the midst of ‘his intrusive guests, 
or alone on the bed of sickness, as 
might have’ been the case had her 
own malady been allowed to take its 
progress unchecked at the first indi- 
cations, which were of a more than 
heretofore threatening nature. The 
antidote had béeti but too efficacious, 
and when Mrs Eleanor was at length 
induced by the intreaties of her faith- 
ful servant, and her own internal sen- 
sations, to speak privately to her me- 
dical attendant, (an attached friend 
of the family, ) he saw so much cause 
for serious alarm, that it was with 
diffieulty she prevailed on him to 
withhold for a few days only from 
her brother, ‘the shock of a commu- 
nication which she undoubtedly flat- 
tered herself might ‘yet be rendered 
unnecessary by her amendment. 

And fot'a day or two she appeared 
to rally, and there was a vielble im- 
provement'in her, to my observation 
and that'of Mrs L—-—, when we stopt 
at the! Hallin our evening drive, and 
drank’ téa° with her’ and Mr Deve- 
reux, on the dast of those few days. 

We had hardly done ‘bieéakfast the 
followtrig morning, when ‘our meédi- 
cal'friend, (the attendant’ of' the De- 


vereux's, ) sent tna request to speak’ 


to me’ ity my library.’ 
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It was to annouice ‘to ae the, rer 
moval of out dear friend from earth 
to Heaven. ‘She had been found that. 
mofning in her bed asleep in death, 
It neéds not to say how promptly I 
betook myself to the house of mourn- 
ing; how earnestly I pressed for ad- 
mittance to the forlorn survivor, who 
had locked himself into his library, 
at the door of which stood Hallings 
in an agony of grief and apprehen- 
sion, imploring leave to enter, if but 
fora moment. I cine my suppli- 
cations to his, and after a time we 
heard a heavy sigh, and the approach 
of feeble footsteps to the door, on 
the opening of which the bereaved 
old man, as if overpowered by the 
effort, staggered backwards, and 
would have fallen, but that I caught 
him in my arms, and supported him 
to his easy-chair, still holding his 
hand, as I took my seat beside him, 
in that deep awe of silent sympathy, 
which feels it profanation to break 
in with human speech upon the 


sacredness of unutterable sorrow. 


et he lay back,.as he had sunk 
into his chair, silent and motionless. 
The small thin hand I held, as cold 
and pale as that of a corpse ; and as 
I contemplated his venerable coun- 
tenance, colourless as the hand, the 
closed eyelids, and sunken temples, 
and every sharpened feature set in 
rigid and unnatural composure, I was 
startled—not shocked—by a sudden 
bea. that the imperishable spirit 
had departed already from that poor 
frame of decaying mortality. 

In breathless awe I stole my fin- 
ers gently to the wrist of the hand 

held in mine, abnost praying in- 
wardly that I might find all quiet 
there; but even while I felt for the 
imperceptible pulse, a change came 
over the pale countenance—a slight 
tremor of the muscles about the 
mouth, a quivering of the lower eye- 
lids, and then a tear stole glistening 
through the thin worn lashes of ei- 
ther éyé, and naw hy, heavily trickled 
down the furrowed cheek, and after 
a minute ‘the ‘trembling hand was 
withdrawn from the tender pressure 
of ming, and with ‘its fellow joined, 
and ‘half n ng ih’ thé. attitude of 

he old’ 


ptdyer, “The old’man’s' eyes were 
still closed, BUY HIS Tips’ moved? 4nd 
in te Hala dees 


adce hichi''es- 
cape Meni!" “AeMlubutehed 
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thank thee!... I thank thee... Oh 
Lord! ... Thou hast taken her from 
the evil to come.” 

Uninvited and unwelcome, Mr 
——- Devereux presented himself 
at the Hall, as suddenly as rapid tra- 
velling could bring him there, after the 
notification of Mrs Eleanor’s death 
had reached him in London. And it 
was evident to me and others, that he 
had motives for preventing as much 
as possible all unrestrained and confi- 
dential intercourse between his cou- 
sin and those old friends and neigh- 
bours, who would have rallied round 
him in his distress and perplexities, 
and, by their strenuous and disinte- 
rested counsels and assistance, have 
even then released him from his 
bondage to the fiend, had time been 
allowed them to win gradually upon 
the shyness and timidity of Mr De- 
vereux’s character, so as to induce 
him to overstep the little weakness 
of that false pride, which shrank from 
disclosure of worldly difficulties and 
exposure—such as no doubt he had 
pictured to himself—to the humili- 
ating comments of contemptuous 
pity. Mr Heneage came, and such 
perpetual and vexatious obstacles 
were thrown in the way of the neigh- 
bouring gentlemen, in all their at- 
tempts at a renewal of social inter- 
course with Mr Devereux, that one 
by one all relinquished their kindly 
hopes of serving him effectually, 
though a few, like myself, persevered 
in seeing him as often as we could 
obtain admission into that altered 
abode, where in past days such a gra- 
cious and smiling welcome had ever 

eted us. But I fear our venerable 

riend derived little pleasure or com- 
fort from these almost intrusive vi- 
sits. Courteously and kindly indeed 
he ever received all who approached 
him; and to the few who had been 

articularly distinguished by his 
riendship and that of Mrs Eleanor, 
there was even a more touching ex- 

ression—one of grateful tenderness 
n his accustomed affectionateness of 
manner. But the exertions of con- 
versation, absorbed as he was b 
corroding cares and fatal conceal- 
ments, was evidently a ful effort 
to him, and he often sunk, evén while 
his friends were endeavouring to en- 
gage his attention, into fits of sad 
abstraction, broken unconsciously 


by such deep-fetched sighs, as went 
to the heart of those who were power- 
less to comfort. Little was even yet 
known of the real nature of those 
transactions between our venerable 
friend and his kinsman, which had 
wrought such lamentable change in 
him, and all connected with him; 
but whispers got abroad, that Mr 
Devereux’s circumstances were in a 
very dilapidated state, and that there 
was even a possibility, if his life 
were spared beyond a certain period, 
that the old man might be driven 
forth from the home of his ances- 
tors, to seek some meaner shelter 
for his gray head, before it was laid 
to rest in the vault of the Deve- 
reux’s. 

Mr Heneage began to assume 
more arbitrary authority over the 
establishment at the Hall—conduct- 
ing himself with an insolence of 
manner 80 disgusting to the old re- 
spectable servants, that, by degrees, 

1 dropt off except Hallings and his 
wife, and a white-headed coachman, 
whose devoted fidelity strengthened 
them to endure all things rather than 
desert their aged master in the hour 
of his utmost need. 

Towards the close of that sad 
winter succeeding the death of Mrs 
Eleanor, Hallings (as I have since 
heard from cme observed an un- 
wonted degree of restlessness in his 
master, and at times, after havin 
been closeted with Mr Heneage aad 
an attorney, who now frequently 
accompanied the latter to the Hall— 
at such times especially a feverish 
and flushed excitement, during the 
continuance of which his ideas 
seemed to wander, and he uttered 
expressions which gave but too 
much ground of probability to those 
rumours I have alluded to. 

On one of those occasions, when 
the forlorn old man had, as it seem- 
ed, been driven by his evil genius 
almost to the verge of desperation, 
his faithful servant, urged on by un- 
controllable feeling, ventured, for 
the first time, to hint at the secret 
source of this overwhelming misery, 
and to press upon him the entreaty 
that he would open his heart freely 
te some_old and true friend. “See 
Mr L+——, sir!” implored the wor- 
thy Hallings; “ for God’s sake, my 
dear, dear. master } let me send di- 
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rectly for Mr Ls; or go to him 
and tell him you would speak with 
him immediately.” 

For a moment Mr Devereux 
seemed as if half moved to com- 
pliance with the prayer of his at- 
tached servant. For a moment he 
sat in trembling agitation, with half 
opened lips and eyes fixed on Hal- 
lings, as if about to give the per- 
mission so earnestly me ok a ae 
but the indecision ended fatally. 
Slowly and mournfully shaking his 
head, as it sank upon his breast, he 
waved his hand rejectingly, and 
faintly murmured in an inward tone, 
“ Too late! too late! Leave me, 
good Hallings! Your master will 
not be long a trouble to you ;—but 
he has lived too long.” 

On the day succeeding that on 
which this scene took place, Mr 
Devereux was again shut up in con- 
ference with Cousin Heneage and 
his assistant friend, the convenient 
scrivener. Hallings’s anxiety kept 
him hovering near the library where 
they were convened, and more than 
once he heard the hateful grating 
voice of Cousin Heneage raised toa 
threatening loudness, and then, after 
a pause, his master’s well-known 
accents, apparently pleading with 
pathetic earnestness, till overpower- 
ed by the discordant tones of his 
kinsman and the attorney. 

* At last,” said Hallings, “ I could 
distinguish a sort of choking, gasp- 
ing cry, and a hysterical sob from 
my dear master; and then I could 
bear it no longer, but knocked loud- 
ly for admittance at the locked door. 
My interruption broke up the con- 
ference; a chair was pushed back 
with violence as Mr Heneage, it 
seemed, rose from it, for it was his 
voice that thundered out, as he 
thumped: the table in his rage— 
‘To-morrow, sir! I tell you, to-mor- 
row. » I ‘will be fooled no longer.’ 
And then my master almost shrieked 
out—‘ A little time! a little time! 
Only a year;. one little year, Cousin 
Heneage!’. But the cauegs laughed 
in scorn ; and, as he strode past me, 
followed by that other. viper, looked 
back with stern determination, while 
he uttered,in aloud insulting tone— 
‘ Not a week, sir! Not a day! be¢ 
yond to-merrow.’”’ ag cills 

On going to the assistance of his 
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master, poor Hallings found him in 
a state of dreadful agitation. “ His 
forehead, sir, was wet with perspira- 
tion, though the fire had burnt down 
to nothing, and there was snow upon 
the ground, and there was a deep red 
spot upon either cheek. His hands 
were grasping the arms of his chair, 
and he rose from it as I entered, but 
stared at me with seeming uncon- 
sciousness. I could not see him so, 
and control my own feelings. ‘ My 
dear master!’ I said, and the tears 
gushed from my eyes. The sight of 
that seemed to bring him to himself 
a little—for you know, sir, how ten- 
der-hearted he was—and he fetched 
two or three short sighs, and said— 
‘Oh, Hallings! it is all over;’ and 
trembled so violently that I feared he 
would fall, and ran to his support; 
but he recovered himself, and seem- 
ed to have more strength than usual 
in his crippled limbs, as he walked 
across the library and hall, and up 
stairs to his own bedroom, to the 
door of which I followed him. But 
he forbade my entrance in a deter- 
mined tone; and desiring he might 
not be disturbed for an hour or two, 
as he should lie down and recover 
himself, he went in and shut the 
door, drawing the bolt after him.” 

So far I have given you in sub- 
stance the narrative of Hallings ; but 
his farther statement was of a nature 
so agitating that it was made more 
unconnectedly, and I must briefly 
relate to you, in my own words, the 
miserable conclusion. 

The habitual deference with which 
Hallings was ever accustomed to 
obey his master’s least imperative 
command, restrained him on that 
last fatal occasion from opposing his 
desire to be left alone and undis- 
turbed. 

But “ something,” the old man 
said, “ would not let him rest; or 
keep away for ten minutes together 
from his master’s door, at which he 
was anxiously arp when he 
heard the tinkling of glass, and the 
unlocking, ashe well knew. the 
sound, of Mr Devereux’s medicine- 
chest.; Hallings noted the circum- 
stance gladly, for he supposed from 
it that “Mr, Devereux was taking a 
nervous: medieizie—some drops of 
sal volatile, tocwhich :he. had often 
recourse at seasons-of peculiar lan- 
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guor or nervous agitation. But still, 
as he strongly repeated, he “ could 
not rest,” nor refrain from assuring 
himself of his master’s state a mo- 
ment beyond the absolutely pre- 
scribed hour. He knocked at the 
door, and for some time awaited an 
answer; but none was made. And 
in, at the risk of disturbing his 
master’s slumber, he repeated the 
rap more loudly ; and Mr Devereux 
being a very light sleeper, aroused 
by the faintest sound, Hallings said 
his heart sank within him when that 
knock, and the next, and another, 
and another, were still unnoticed. 

“ I thought of our dear lady, sir,” 
he said, “and how suddenly she was 
taken.” 

And at that thought he grew des- 

erate; and, summoning assistance, 

the door forced open. There 
sat his master in his large easy-chair 
beside the fire-place, wrapt in pro- 
found slumber, breathing heavily, 
and his face overspread with a livid 
and ghastly paleness. Hallings step- 
ped forward in great agitation, and 
ome his passive hand, made all 
possible attempts to arouse him from 
that death-like slumber, but in vain; 
and as he was thus busied, his eye 
fell accidentally on a phial that lay 
uncorked and empty beside a wine- 
glass, on the corner of the mantel 
shelf, within reach of his master’s 
hand. 

At that sight a fearful thought 
flashed upon him ; and, turning to a 
groom who had pressed in with 
others of the servants, he ordered 
him to ride off instantly for Mr Mad- 
dox, the family apothecary, and urge 
his attendance with utmost speed, on 
a matter of life and death, Our, me- 
dical friend was soon at the Hall, 
and by the side of him who still re- 
clined motionless and insensible in 
that easy-chair, sleeping that fearful 
sleep. Heneage Devereux was _ab- 
sent for the day, atid rt had, 
in consequence, uncontrolled liberty 
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to act on that trying occasion as 
seemed best to him for the reputa- 
tion as well as life of his dear mas- 
ter. He therefore requested to speak 
in private to the surgeon, a 
feelings were, he knew, in all thin 
relating to Mr Devereux, perfectly 
congenial with his own. To him 
only he told that the empty phial 
labelled’ laudanum had, to his ‘cer: 
tain knowledge, been full that morn- 
ing, when, by his master’s direction, 
he had taken some required drug 
from the medicine chest. To him 
also he confided the scene that had 
immediately preceded Mr Deve- 
reux’s retirement to his chaniber. 
Little mutual consultation passed, 
or was necessary. Mr Maddox pro- 
ceeded immediately to use such 
means as the exigency of the case 
demanded ; but either they were too 
late resorted to, or would have béen 
ineffectual from the first. Mr Deve- 
reux never ‘awoke from that fatal 
slumber, and within a fortnight from 
that disastrous day, his mortal re- 
mains were deposited beside those 
of his beloved sister, and his earthly 
inheritance was claimed, and taken 
undisputed possession of, by that ba 
man, whose responsibility is awfu 
indeed, if (as we have too much réa- 
son to believe) the sudden, thou 
not untimely death of our lamerted® 
friend, was occasioned by atiy ‘other’ 
cause than that to which it was’ ge- 
nerally ascribed—as adjudged‘ by'a 
Jury —an overdose of lauddtium,’ 
taken incautiously, to allay a spas- 
modic affection, to which Mr Deve- 
reux had been often subject, Of this 
I am morally assured, that if the act 
was wilful, it was not deliberate: 


The last agony of that tender spirit® 


must lave overset the tiental ‘baX 


lance, or the Christian’s ‘faith would’ 
have triumphed over humian' weak 


nese, and tlie malice of the wicked; 


which, though ‘it may” kill the Body;" 
“ hath no more that it can do” °o'" 
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Tue thief who filched the jewel 
from the ear of the Idol, of Loretto, 
very wisely swore the Virgin gave 
ithim. To doubt the,\power was a 
deathblow to the superstition ; the 
Doctors therefore satisfied them- 
selves with curtailing it for the fu- 
ture. The jewels of the Muses not 
being so convertible into gold, no 
prohibition has been attempted, and 
the gifted are left in undisputed pos- 
session of all they claim under such 
title; and the .Muses, like the Irish 
valet, who packed up “at least’? all 
his master’s linen, are allowed to be 
as liberal as; they please, and. un- 
questioned in their privileges. 

We have shewn that Hesiod, doubt- 
ful if his rules.of navigation, which, 
as editor of the.“ Library, of -Useful 
Knowledge” of his day, he felt him- 
self bound. to furnish, would bear 
the Admiralty, stamp, or even reach 
the salt-water mark, boldly referred 
them to the authority.of the divine 
Maids of ,Helicon, . The ‘universal 
credit obtained by this happy, con- 
trivance, has, led. ever, since to its 
adoption, by poets, with scarcely an 
exception, e say. scarcely, be- 
cause we must not forget the Italian 
romaneer, the noble Boiardo Conte 
di Scandiano, whe, whether his lies 
were too audacious for such feminine 
authorities, or it.be that he was de- 
sirous to obtain the absolution of the 
Church for. these , his, deadly. sins, 
ascribes them, without scruple, to an 
archbishep,,* Turpino lo.dice.” No 
other authority, has ever yet been 
thought of but these. two, so, that the 
archbishop, reigns. the‘, Magnus 
Apollo” in, the nunnery of; the Nine, 
and, Turpin |; Turpissimus sings tho- 
rough bass most masculinely to their 
gentle and persuasive voices. Muy 
ade Sea has to us a very distinct 
meaning, and announces a Mendez 
Pinto as plainly as if-his card, or his 
person, were ushered into us with a 
double knock. But then the whole 
raceand family of the Pintos are to be 
admired and revered, and think the 
most consummate art of man consists 
inlying with agood grace; for it places 
him on the very threshold of truth, 


whenee he may walk into the temple 
whenever he pleases. The autho- 
rity of an Archbishop must be per se 
and alone sufficient; but it is curious 
to notice, in lack of that Catholic 
claim, the accumulation of autho- 
rities with the magnitude and dubi- 
ous character of the inventions. Ho- 
mer commences simply with invo- 
king one Muse, but when he reaches 
the catalogue of the. ships, calls in 
the whole sisterhood ; as does. He- 
siod likewise, having to unravel the 
rather, complicated materials of his 
Cosmogony and Theogony in confu- 
sion, | But Hesiod is rather more de- 
cisive, and does not,so much invoke 
the Muses, as assert that they insist- 
ed upon his being their amanuensis, 
and ‘that; they. stood over him with 
the laurel staff in, their hands; and 
that every word of the Theogony is 
of their dictation. Lucian, in his dia- 
logue with the old bard, does-not 
doubt the inspiration, but. under- 
values the communication, and says 
that in promising him Prophecy, they 
romised more than they performed. . 
e.are not sure of that, and think 
we have shewn,and shall shew again, 
that the venerable poet had a second 
sight of these our own sorry, times. 
The aprogony (for it has been de- 
termined to believe it all and entire 
Hesiod’s) commences with a rhap- 
sody in honour of the Muses, for—~ 


“ By help of these as he profess’d, 

He had first Matter seen undress’d ; 

He took her naked all alone 

Before one rag of form was on— 

Then Chaos too he had descried, 

And seen quite through, or else ‘he lied.” 
Hup. 


The.Cosmogony glides into the Theo- 
gony, or birth. ef the gods... The lat- 
ter is a sort of melodrame, in which 
are enacted Uranus, or Heaven, im- 
prisoning his children in a cave; the 
conspiracy of Earth and Chronus, or 
Time or Saturn—the concealment of 
the infant Jupiter—piety of Prome- 
theus, and his punishment and first 
introduction of the liver complaint— 
the creation of Pandora or woman— 
the way of the Gods or Titans—and 
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concludes, after the most received 
fashion, with the combat of Jupiter 
with the Giant Typhzus. A very 
engaging bill-of-fare—and the per- 
formers all stars from the Pantheon 
and Olympic Theatres. 

As Hesiod considers himself but 
the Muses’ private secretary, he de- 
dicates his labours to them in a style 
of panegyric, mellifluous, compli- 
mentary, and beautiful. It. has been 
often imitated, haud pari passu, in 
many a dedication to many a noble 
lord, for it bestows every virtue un- 
der the sun. But in Hesiod’s case 
it conveys no satire. The occupa- 
tion of the Muses exactly corre- 
sponds with that ascribed to them in 

ose ancient compositions, the Ho- 
meric Hymns, of which Maga has 
offered some translations. Music and 
dancing, a concert, ball, and supper 
every et in Jupiter’s Olympian 
or Egyptian Hall, are their genteel 
recreation and delight. The gallant- 
ry and flirtation of Mars and Mer- 
cury with the Muses and Graces in 
the hymn to the Delian Apollo, is an 
amusing incident, Perhaps this, and 
similar passages in these most an- 
cient poets, fairly describe the man- 
ners of courts in that era of the world, 
which modern conceit is pleased to 
term savage. We have certainly 
some few instances of infirmities of 
ge og among the sacred personages 
in the poetic annals; but their de- 
light to praise and sing of the exploits 

each other, is at least a mark of 
politeness, an essential acquirement, 
and refined substitute for virtue, in 
a society somewhat loose in their 
morals. The Muses did every thing 
gracefully, we do not therefore quite 
approve of Mr Elton’s 
“ And with fast feet rebounding, smite 

the earth,” 


* It is an anvil and hammer sort of ex- 
pression, as if Vulcan had been their 
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dancing-master, and, being lame of 
foot, had practised before them on 
his brawny fists, as the tumblers ata 
fair, exhibiting attitudes by no means 
proper for the Muses to imitate. But 
their dancing was quiescent though 
joyous; and we venture to say there 
is ne instance given of gallopade 
or pirouette. They sing the praises 
of the Deities, and, with the rest, of 
Venus— 


“« Twinkling bland her tremulous lids.” 
Eton. 


An expression used by Mr Elton in 
his former edition, which we were in 
hopes he would have corrected. The 
original is EAsxoBrigagiy 2° "Adgodirny, 
Mr Elton thinks the eyelid twinkling 
has an exquisite appropriateness 
when applied to Venus ; we think it 
too exquisite,and the winking the eye, 
which Le Clerc observes is the sig- 
nal of intelligence between lovers, is 
surely a sort of intelligence, or lovers’ 
freemasonry, we do not see com- 
monly going on in decent society, 
Mem. to enquire of Alderman Wood, 
or the Attorney-General, if it was 
the practice in the Court of Queen 
Caroline to “tip the wink.” The 
manner of their introduction to He- 
siod is curious. Whether it was ab- 
solutely necessary, by way of re- 
action, that the strain of politeness 
should unbend, as we see to be the 
case with Whig loyalty, or their vici- 
nity to a fishing-port had given them 
the occasional use of the phraseology 
of the ladies who there traffic, we 
are left to conjecture. But certain 
it is, they address him in unwarrant- 
ably coarse language. They took 
him perhaps for one of the Beeotian 
Shepherds, a race notoriously said 
like cucumbers to run more to belly 
than head, They use the plural 
number ysiges, bellies, as applied 
to the whole race. 


$* Tloseives cbrygeavrcs xax’ tdivyrse, yastess oloy, 
"TDuesy avd worred Atyty Ervposrsy opola— 
"uw D sus’ Sirwusy arndia pudyonroas, 


TusE0G, line 26, 


“ Shepherds! that tend the fold a-field, base lives, 
Mere fleshly appetites, the Muses hear! 

We know to utter fictions, veil’d like truths ; 

Or an we list speak truths without. veil.”"=-ELTon. 


We must not quarrel with:the translator for alittle softening in this passage 
the manners of the Muses, especially when[they boast of their own propen- 
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sity to lying, which they do with sufficient face, We cannot picture, to 
ourselves in this coarse address the placid eye of Melpomene, in Horace’s 
imitation— 
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* Quem tu Melpomene semel, 
Nascentem placido lumine videris.”* 


But the Muses were of the Royal Company, and aristocratic, for Hesiod 
expressly says this particular look was only bestowed on kings. Now, if 
our “ beloved Citizen ree a would but invite with special honour his Poet- 
Laureate to Court, and take his advice, direct from the pure inspiration, 
according to the Hesiodic creed, he would recover all his lost popularity. 
The Reformers are not poetical, or their loyalty would have been longer 





lived. 


“‘ Him when he walks the city-ways, all hail 
With a bland worship, as he were a god; 
And in the great assembly first is he ; 

Such is the Muses’ goodly gift to men.” 


* © blessed is the man 


Whome'er the Muses love.” ELTON, 


But cold modern Utilitarian prin- 
ciples have dethroned the dynasty of 
the Muses, and set up the spurious 
strumpets the Sciences in their pla- 
ces, born in a Birmingham smithy, 
bred to the beating of hemp, and 
clamorous amid the incessant noise 
of sledge-hammers. These are given 
the dominion of the earth, and hold 
their court in their Temple in Print- 
ing-House Square, and deliver their 
oracles through the mouths of rabid 
philosophers, insane devotees, wri- 
ters of pamphlets, and newspaper 
editors. They have curiously adopt- 
ed the Hesiodic nomenclature of the 
old Cosmogony, Wehave still, there- 
fore, Chronus, or Saturn, or the Times, 
the Mercury, the Herald, the Sun, 
the Globe, &c. One of their priests 
has recently raised them to the 
highest expectation of universal do- 
minion, under the banner, “ Know. 
ledge is Power.” He proposes at a 
public meeting a mode of warfare 
exterminating to hostile armies, so 
novel, that we present our readers 
with his valuable speech. The full 
execution of his plan only waits the 
return of the literate Col. Hodges— 
and the Bobadil pressgang will be 
on the alert. 

Mr Campbell exhorted the Ger- 
mans not to rely upon what England 
would do for them, but to do and 
fight the battle for themselves, “They 
should establish~a newspaper, to 
which he would subscribe, to advo- 
cate theirrights and liberties. He had 
1000 German: authors in:his library, 


and what were 700,000 bayonets 
against a nation which could pro- 
duce 1000 authors? Out of a popu- 
lation of fifteen millions, 700,000 
would easily be raised to conquer 
the 700,000 bayonets, and what would 
Poland, Gallicia, Hungary, and Italy, 
be doing during the contest? While 
the despots were contending with 
the Germans in front, they would 
have an explosion in the rear, to 
which he (the learned gent.) would 
not like to be exposed.” This offen- 
sive explosion in the rear is strong 
of the Birmingham tactics and at- 
mosphere. These political econo- 
mists are not economical with their 
guns, whom they thus honour in the 
br eech, 

Sed diverticulo in viam. We must 
return to Hesiod. 

We are not here disposed to fol- 
low the and ingenuity of 
philosophers, ancient or modern, in 
elucidation of the extraordinary Cos- 
mogony and Theogony of our author. 
To the curious in oo tyes roe mys- 
tery there is an ample field for spe- 
culation. We shall not stop to en- 

uire whether Chaos be the flood or 

e prior date of the creation—nor 
compare the Greek with the Mosaic 
Genesis. Nor shall we trace or se- 
parate in the Theogony the historical 
and physical allegory. Nor if we 
could, with the Jost Euhemerus, ex- 
amine the parish registers in the fa- 
bulous Panchaian temple of Triphy- 
lian Jupiter, nor forge certificates of 
the of the deities—Nor scru- 
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tinize the three Thessalian dynasties 
—Nor feel compelled to acknowledge 
with Pindar that the gods and men 
were from one mother. For the 
Cosmogony, we care not, if the world 
be still the great Mundane egg, for 
we are certain we shall never see its 
hatching, and firmly believe it to be 
addled. Nor of the Theogony shall 
we dispute one link in the genealo- 

cal table. Prometheus, Nous, or 

00s, may be Noah, Dione, or Venus, 
rising from the sea, the dove dismiss- 
ed from the ark—Cupid, reproduc- 
tive Love, with his bow, the rainbow 
in the heavens. These and similar 
speculations may be fully referred 
to in Bryant on the Mythology, Le 
Clere’s Annotations, and Lord Ba- 
con’s treatise on the Wisdom of the 
Ancients. The golden thread of tra- 
ditionary truth running throughout 


the variegated and fanciful pattern 
of the mythological tapestry, will 
not escape any eye. We look round 
the picture-gallery to receive delight 
from the poetry of the tales, and the 
skill exhibited in the execution, and 
make no remarks upon the matters 
of fact, warned by the silent wisdom 
of the “ fidus Achates,” who, on a 
similar occasion, in attendance on the 
pious hero of the Aineid, looked 
about him, and said nothing, not 
even when he was spoken to. We 
believe all and singular, as we do the 
positive existence of the signs of the 
Zodiac in Moore’s Almanack, the at- 
tempt to undermine whose authority 
by the newfangled notions of the 
College of Philosophers, is an imper- 
tinent cruelty, not to have been ex- 
— but under the tyranny of 
eform. 


“ First Chaos was, then ample bosom’d Earth.” —E.tTon, 


Then Love, 


“ From Chaos, Erebus, and even Night, 
From Night the day sprang forth and shining air." —E Ton. 


Earth produced the Heaven. From Uranus or Heaven proceed a strange 
progeny of every variety of disposition as of figure. For after the one-eyed 
Cyclops come three monsters, enough to disturb the peace of any quiet 


family party, Cottus, Briareus, and 


yges. 


‘* He brought the lofty mountains forth.” —ELton. 


The throes must have been prodigious, since the labour of the mountains 
has made so much noise. What was the labour. of Gargamelle to that ? But 


eo be natural history explains stran 


er matters. 


Some in Cottus and his 


eir many heads, whom the iniquity 


brothers have discovered Gog and ve should be more inclined to 
8 


they were De Magogues, wieldin 


8a 
of modern Whiggery has dignified with the name of the people. 


*¢ Then other sons 


Were born of Earth and Heaven, three mighty sons 
And valiant, dreadful but to name, for they 

Were haughty children; Cottus, Briareus, 

And Gyges; from whose shoulders sprang at once 
A hundred hands, defying all approach ; 

And o’er whose shoulders fifty heads upgrew, 
Cresting their sinewy limbs.” ELTON. 


It is not.to be wondered, if these 
proved rebellious despisers of 
rental authority. Uranus hides them 
in acave. Earth not brooking this, 
invents a mighty sickle, and insti- 
gates her children to = the 
cruel father. Saturn, the boldest, en- 
ters into the plot—Earth plants him 
in ambush with the sickle in his hand, 
and when Uranus descends to the 
embrace of Earth, the son, Saturn, 
coolly dismembers his parent. Earth 
receives the blood-drops, from which 


spring Furies and Giants, huge and 
armed, and the Wood-nymphs, Dry- 
ads. The dissevered parts are hurled 
to the sea, from whence arose Venus, 
whom the waves bore floating in a 
bed of foam to Cythera’s coast, thence 
to “ Cyprus, girt with flowing seas.” 
This description of Venus corre- 
sponds with that in the beautiful 
short Homeric Hymn. Poor Uranus, 
thus treated as Mr Bowdler served 
Shakspeare, from whose mutilation 
beauty can scarcely arise, threatens 
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revenge upon ‘his’ sous, add changes 
Gaicnnains deteialbe feet’ this 


we have the pro of Night—a set 
of monsters, the Tiption of which 


one would almost think prophetic of 


Papal bulls, Irish bulls; and id genus . 
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omne ‘of horrors. The reader would 
shudder at: the ‘account if -+he were 
not familiar with the present state of 
affairs in the neighbouring land: of 
monsters aud monstrosities. 


———‘ From strife, 


Odious, rose painful Toil, Forgetfulness, 

Famine, and weeping Sorrows, Combats, Wars, 

And Slaughters, and all Homicides, and Brawls, 

And Bickerings, and delusive Lies; with them 

Came Lawlessness and Wrong, familiar mates.”’>—ELToN. 


And immediately follows an awful part of the prophecy, which, as it yet 
remains to be fulfilled, it would be well if the Catholic agitators who are in 
Parliament would look to in time, and as Francis Moore, the learned phy- 
sician, would say, take warning by the hieroglyphic,ere it be too late. 


“ And the dread oath, tormentor of the wretch, 
Midst earthly men, that wilful is forsworn.”—Exton. 


But in all this creation of “Gorgons, and Hydras, and Chimeras dire,” 
there isa progeny, we must,acknowledge, to.be most, detestable. O Lucian, 
Lucian, how did you dare to assert that the Muses kept back half the pro- 
mise, the Prophetic gift! For, next to the Harpies— 


Then Ceto, fair of cheek 


To Phore: s hare the Graiz ; Grey they were 


From’ th 


‘birth-hour ; and hence their name with gods 


_ And mien that ‘walk the'earth!”--ELTon. 


The learned Bacon knew well how 
to explain matters of this nature— 
and what says he? That Perseus, 
whose object: was the destruction of 
Medusa; went'to consult “ the Graiz, 
who.were: Grey, and-like old wo- 
men from their birth.” They had all 
but one.eye:and one tooth, which 
she who went abroad used, and laid 
down when she returned again. The 
Greys or “ Graizw are ‘Treasons, and 
elegantly said to be: Grey, and like 
old women from their birth, becausé 
of the perpetual fears aid tremb- 
lings with which traytors are attend 


ed. All their force before'they ap- 


pear in open rebellions ‘an eye or a 
a for every faction alienated 
rom. .the State Bi agree Pe 
hites. (This eye and togth is in.com- 
mon, for what they Jearn and, know 
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one eye and one tooth, aptly signi- 
fies that even one note, “ The Bill, 
the whole Bill, and nothing but the 
Bill.””, For what the learned know, 
quoth Lord Bacon, passes, through 
the hands of faction from one to, an- 
other. Who does not see in this the 
exact communications to the Times, 
&c. ?: The best part, however, of this 
prophetic apologue is the cutting 
off the serpent-twined head of the 
detestable Medusa. Every body 
knows her celebrated head of hair, 
and that‘she literally was herself the 


“first Mie Hence the Whigs—for 
8 


Medusa’ one, and head of that 


family ’ex-aspirated.". The ghost 
‘wherédf we are told’ is still terrific, 


and occasionally appears, The heads 
of some families will appear, and 
when they ought not. Nor Jet it ex- 
cite, wonder that the Graiw should 
h yen counsel how to cut off 


aye a 2n counsel how 0 
the se f one of themselves, know- 
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again at their pleasure, and could s ethings in nature. The thought 
see with their eyes in their hands as of which leads us over a few pedi- 
well as in their heads. Butthere are grees to the origin of the fairies, 


‘*¢ Three thousand slender-ankled Ocean Nymphs 
Long stepping, tread this earth; and scattered far, 
Haunt everywhere alike the depth of lakes, 

A glorious sisterhood of goddesses.” —ELTON. 


After the birth of the Sun and Moon, and some other branches of the 
royal family from different stocks, we come to the misplaced episode of 
Styx, for we have not yet heard of the overthrow of Saturn. Styx pro- 
duces Victory—and Strength and Force, those powerful agents in the Pro- 
metheus Vinctus,—all highly favoured of Jupiter for their ready assistance 
against Saturn and the Titans. This passage is very poetical, and admi- 
rably translated. 


** Styx, Ocean Nymph, with Pallas blending love, 
Bare Victory, whose feet are beautiful 

In palaces, and Zeal, and Strength, and Force, 
Illustrious children. Not apart from Jove 

Their mansion is, nor is there seat nor way, 

But he before them in his glory sits, 

Or passes forth; and where the Thunderer is, 
Their place is found for ever !”—ELTon. 


Lord Bacon’s explanation of this must be rather offensive to a breach-of- 
contract ministry, if ever there should be sucha thing. “ If,’ says he, “on 
breach of covenant the danger of ruin, or loss of honour or estate, must be 
the consequence, the league may be said to be ratified, as by the sacrament 
of Styx, since the dread of banishment from the banquets of the Gods fol- 
lows, under which terms are signified, by the ancients, the laws, preroga- 
tives, affluence and felicity of empire.” We pass on to the narrative of 
Saturn devouring his children. Rhea substitutes a stone, and hides Jupiter. 
The swathed stone is swallowed, is afterwards disgorged, and Jupiter, in 
memorial of his preservation, and, as our London stone, probably indicative 
of his seat of empire, fixed it beneath the chasm of cleft Parnassus, 


** To succeeding times 
A monument and miracle to man.”——ELTON. 


What effect this hard crust had on his digestive organs, we are not told, but 
the entire story strongly reminds us of our own Itinerant Big-Mouth, the 
terror and amusement of our childhood, at many an annual fair. 

We are now again enticed by the story of Prometheus : 


“ But with enduring chains 
He bound Prometheus train’d in shifting wiles, 
With galling shackles fixing him aloft 
Midway a column. Down he sent from high 
His eagle, hovering on expanded wings: 
She gorged his liver, still beneath her beak 
Immortal. For it sprang with life, and grew 
In the night season, and repair’d the waste 
Of what the wide-wing’d bird devour’d by day.”"—ELTon. 








Prometheus, it seems, had endea- 
voured to cheat Jupiter out of his 
fair portion of a sacrifice, by substi- 
tuting the bone for the meat. No 
wonder, therefore, his liver com- 

laint was of such long duration, for 
+ was evidently bred in the bone, 


and would not out of the flesh; and 
hence doubtless arose that prover- 
bial saying. Perhaps if instead of 
Hercules he had applied to Mercury, 
he might have been an overmatch 
for Jupiter. 

The charm of this story is, that it 
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has been divinely dramatized by 
Eschylus, in his Prometheus Bound. 
Shelley wrote a continuation, which 
we have never seen, for when we 
ordered it of our country bookseller, 
the Prometheus Unbound—he wrote 
for Prometheus in boards. Hence 
naturally arises the singular story, 
repeated from the Works and Days 
of Pandora, or creation of woman. 
It is beautifully told, though in bit- 
terness against the sex, and in no 
great compliment to the Gods. It is 
an admirable remark of Mitford’s, 
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that Homer’s elegant eulogies, and 
Hesiod’s severe sarcasm, equally 
prove women to have been in their 
days important members of society. 
The important circumstance of the 
box of evils, with Hope at the bot- 
tom, narrated in the Works and Days, 
is here omitted. Perhaps it is not 
the only story of an evil gift, an al- 
luring wonder, in which the mischief 
is certain, and the hope at the bottom 
too problematical to be worth men~ 
tioning. 


“ Minerva round her waist 
Clasp’d the broad zone, and dress’d her limbs in robe 
Of flowing whiteness ; placed upon her head 
A wondrous veil of variegated threads : 
Entwined amidst her hair delicious wreaths 
Of verdant herbage and fresh blooming flowers ; 
And set a golden mitre on her brow, 
Which Vulcan framed, and with adorning hands 
Wrought at the pleasure of his father Jove : 


Rich labour’d figures, marvellous to sight, 

Enclosed the border; forms of beasts that range 

The earth, and fishes of the rolling deep ; 

Of these innumerable he there had graven, 

(And exquisite the beauty of his art 

Shone in these wonders) like to animals 

Moving in breath, with vocal sounds of life.”"—ELTon, 








If the character of a people may 
in any degree be estimated by their 
taste in ornament and elegancies of 
life, we must ascribe to the Greeks 
in Hesiod’s time, a greater degree of 
refinement than has generally been 
allowed them. We suspect exqui- 
site taste in ornament must co-exist 
with refinement of manners. The 
delicate politeness, the gentilezza, 
occupation, air, and behaviour of 
Achilles, perfectly correspond with 
the taste with which his tent is fur- 
nished. In this passage of Hesiod, 
who is not remarkable for gallantry 
to the sex, and who on such a sub- 
ject cannot be suspected of invent- 
ing ornaments which did not in his 
day exist, we have not the polish 
and decoration of arms, which even 
a rude and warlike people may after 
a fashion accomplish, but the most 
exquisite external adornment to fe- 
minine grace. 

We now reach the grandest efforts 
of the sublime genius of Hesiod— 
The Battle of the Titans. 

Reader, did you ever by night or 
by day, in reality, in dream or vision, 
wander about streams flowing in va- 


rious beauty and eloquence, direct 
from their glorious source on some 
fabulous hill, on whose sacred front 
the clouds gather as a circlet of gold 
—and for awhile enticed into many 
a flowery nook and green patb, lose 
the course and even murmur of the 
waters you had been following—and 
still wander on amid sunshine and 
shade, that like spirits of creation 
were flying before you, deepening 
and lighting up separate and distinct 
pictures, your eye drinking delight 
and your soul nourished with the 
ambrosia of poetry, of which the air 
is rich and redolent, and at a sudden 
turn in your circuitous wandering 
amid -profuse and intricate foliage, 
find yourself on the very edge of a 
terrific precipice, before you a yawn- 
ing and black chasm, into which the 
river you had left so gentle is thun- 
dering and bounding in one foaming 
roaring cataract, that shakes to its 
base the precipitous cliff, on whose 
outer ledge you stand aghast—ima- 

ine Terni or Niagara, with the gloom 
of the Sybilian Tivoli, and subterra- 
nean awe of the grotto of Neptune ? 
Perhaps you may have borne this with 
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steady eye and unshrinking frame. 
But if you knew that the chasm was 
the entrance to the abyss of Tarta- 
rus, and that demon monsters were 
at the moment tearing up the found- 
ations ef the earth on which you 
stood, and that the vengeance of 
heaven was prepared to pour its 
floods of liquid fire, and blasting 
scorching hail into the disruption of 
Nature, do you think you could have 
the enthusiasm or nerves of Dante, 
to descend with the guiding spirit ? 
His guide was indeed the shade of 
the gentle Virgil, but the genius that 
gave him the courage to follow, was 
the same that invigorated Homer, 
Hesiod, Aschylus, and not least, our 
own Milton. If you cannot enjoy the 
terrific, if tales of genii have no 
charm for you, be thankful that you 
have read this much, that you have 
encountered Pandora without her 
box—down with the book, and go 
and make pastime with logarithms. 
But if you have imbibed another 
taste, retire into deep wood, or ca- 
vern, if you can find one fit for the 
phantasmagoria of Gods and Titans, 
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and even though midnight steal on 
you, fear not—Hesiod’s is an old 
lamp, that will shed a magical light, 
and send all superfluous darkness 
millions of miles off, and that which 
it chooses to retain will be of the 
“ palpable obscure,’ and wondrous 
the shapes that shall invest them- 
selves therewith. It is an old lamp, 
but hold it with becoming awe, and 
rub it—stay your hand, not thus 
roughly for worlds, or by the powers 
of Erebus, you will have ten thousand 
devils burst in upon us—rub it gen- 
tly, and the terrific shapes will keep 
their proper scenic distance—but, 
you had better take Elton with you; 
he has an experienced hand, knows 
the exact pressure, and the Genii 
obey him. 

Ten years had the Saturnian and 
Titanian Gods engaged in war unin- 
termitted—Jupiter sets a repast be- 
fore the deities, nectar and ambro- 
sia, and kindles the spirit of combat. 
Cottus, Briareus, and Gyges, are on 
their side, though Titans, Jupiter ha- 
ving released them from their chains 
and subterranean prison. 


* Grim forms and strong, with force 








Resistless; arms of hundred-handed gripe 

Burst from their shoulders o’er their nervy limbs. 
They ’gainst the Titans in fell combat stood, 
And in their sinewy hands wielded aloft 
Precipitous rocks. On th’ other side alert 

The Titan phalanx closed.”.—ELTon. 


Then 
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** Tremendous then th’ immeasurable sea 

Roar’d ; earth re-echoed ; heaven’s wide arch above 
Groan’d, shattering ; broad Olympus reel’d throughout, 
Down to its rooted base, beneath the rush 

Of these immortals. The dark chasm of hell 

Was shaken with the trembling, with the tramp 

Of hollow footsteps and strong battle strokes, 

And measureless uproar of wild pursuit, 

So they against each other through the air 

Hurl’d intermix’d their weapons, scattering groafs 
Where’er they fell. The voice of armies rose 

With rallying shout through the starr’d firmament, 
And with a mighty war-cry both their hosts 
Encountering closed."’"—ExrTon. 
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In the crash of the combat of the Gods in Homer, this grandeur is even 
carried farther, for not only is hell shaken, but Pluto leaps up in terror 
from his throne, lest his horrid dismal regions should be exposed to the 
gaze of gods and men. “ See,” says Longinus, “ how the Earth, bursting 
asunder from her foundations,—Tartarus laid bare,—the whole world in 
overthrow and disruption,—all things together, Heaven, Earth, Hell, things 
mortal, and things immortal, at once commingle and rush together to the 
same peril of battle.” In the combat with Typhzeus, however, our bard 
has the “ recoiling” of Pluto, or rather the trembling, for he does not, as 
in Homer, leap up from his throne. In comparing these two passages in 
Homer and Hesiod, no one will doubt that one is the parent of the other. 

But the combat must not be measured by less than the whole magnitude 
< we combatants. Grand as it is, it must be heightened by the full force 
of Jove. 
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* Nor longer then did Jove 
Curb down his force ; but sudden in his soul 
There grew dilated strength, and it was fill’d 
With his omnipotence. His whole of might 
Broke from him, and the godhead rush’d abroad. 
The vaulted sky, the Mount Olympus flash’d 
With his continual presence, for he pass’d 
Incessant forth, and lighten’d where he trode. 
Hurl’d from his nervous grasp, the lightnings flew 
Reiterated swift ; the whirling flash 
Cast sacred splendour, and the thunderbolt 
Fell. Then on every side the foodful earth 
Roar’d in the burning flame, and far and near 
The trackless depth of forests crash’d with fire. 
Yet the broad earth burn’d red, the streams of Nile 
Glow’d, and the desert waters of the sea. 
Round and around the Titans’ earthy forms 
Roll’d the hot vapour on its fiery surge; 
Steam’d upward and in one unbounded blaze 
Swathed the celestial air. Keen rush’d the light, 
Quivering from thunder’s writhen flash ; each orb, 
Strong though they were, intolerable, smote, 
And scorch’d their blasted vision. Through the void 
Without, the enormous conflagration burst, 
And snatch’d the dark of chaos.”»—ELTon. 


This is translation in the full spirit of the original—we have, therefore, 
given the Greek. . 


** Here Jove above the rest conspicuous shin’d 
In valour equal to his strength of mind. 

Erect and dauntless see the Thunderer stand, 
The bolts red-hissing from his vengeful hand ; 
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He walks majestic round the starry frame, 

And now the lightnings from Olympus flame ; 

The earth wide blazes with the fires of Jove, 

Nor the flash spares the verdure of the grove. 

Fierce glows the air, the boiling ocean roars, 

And the seas wash with burning waves the shores ; 
The dazzling vapours round the Titans glare, 

A light too powerful for their eyes to bear. 

One conflagration seems to seize on all, 

And threatens chaos with the general fall.”—Cookr. 


The glowing air, the boiling, roaring ocean, and the burning waves wash- 


ing the shores, is very well done—all else is surely weak. 


his passage is 


vigorously translated in the Quarterly Review. 


‘** He put forth all his might—full fill’d his soul 

With valiance, and at once from Heaven’s bright road 
And dark Olympus’ top he thundering strode ; 
Lightning and bolts terrific from his hand 

Flew swift and frequent, wrapping sea and land 

In sacred flames.—All bounteous earth amazed, 
Howl’d burning, while her mighty forests blazed.” 


This very good passage is positively turned into burlesque by what fol- 
lows. It must have been written in the Steam-Packet Office, as a panegyric 


on modern inventions. 


“ Forthwith began the sea and land to steam; 

The fiery breath of Ocean’s boiling stream 

Involved the Titans; flames rose through the skies 

To blast with splendour dire the Titans eyes.” — Quarterly Review. 


But the exquisite Nonnus, if our 
recollection does not slander him, 
who always fairly runs down a 
thought to the death, outdoes this 
burlesque in his Gigantomachia, for 
he makes Jupiter’s bolt “ hissing hot” 
fall into and dry up the sea, and the 
nymphs run helter-skelter, and hide 
themselves in the mud, like tadpoles. 
But we must not here be tempted 
into levity unbecoming this awful 
subject. After thus putting forth the 
divine strength the battle declines, 
and terminates with the pursuit of 
the overthrown Titans by Cottus, 
Briareus, and Gyges, who chain them 
in Tartarus. Grand, magnificently 

and as all this is, where must we 

ook for unequalled sublimity but 
where the inspiration is in very truth 
divine ? Thus, does the “ Great King 
aboveall gods” put forth his strength. 
For, “as for the gods of the heathen, 
they are but idols, but it is the Lord 
that made the Heavens.” 

“ The earth trembled and quaked ; 
the very foundations also of the hills 
shook and were removed, because 
He was wroth. There went a smoke 
out of his presence, and a consuming 
fire out of his mouth, so that coals 
were kindled at it. He bowed the 
heavens also, and came down; and 


it was dark under his feet. He rode 
upon a cherubim, and did fly; He 
came flying upon the wings of the 
wind. He made darkness his secret 
place ; his pavilion round about him 
with dark water, and thick clouds to 
cover him. At the brightness of his 
presence his clouds removed; hail- 
stones and coals of fire. The Lord 
also thundered out of Heaven, and 
the Highest gave his thunder ; hail- 
stones and coals of fire. He sent out 
his arrows and scattered them; he 
cast forth lightnings and destroyed 
them. The springs of waters were 
seen, and the foundations of the 
round world were discovered at thy 
chiding, O Lord, at the blasting of 
the breath of thy displeasure.”— 
18th Psaum. 

Not strength and force only, but 
“Glory and worship are before him, 
power and honour are in his sanc- 
tuary.” 

“ Clouds and darkness are round 
about him, righteousness and judg- 
ment are the habitation of his seat. 
There shall go a fire before him, and 
burn up his enemies on every side. 
His lightnings gave shine unto the 
world: The earth saw it, and was 
afraid. The hills melted like wax at 
thepr esence of the Lord, at the pre- 
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sence of the Lord of the whole earth.” 
—97th Psatm. 

Hesiod has shown great skill in 
the management of the subsiding 
tones of this great anthem of victory, 
rallentando off in solemn strains, low 
and hollow echoes from the subter- 
ranean horrors of Tartarus. 

The monsters are under the earth, 
and the heavenly host in pursuit, 
and on their mission of punishment 
below; while above, Jupiter tri- 
umphant, and the little-less majestic 
Poet, sit throned like the two great 
Egyptian Colossi in the midst of the 
boundless plain,—the gigantic car- 
casses deep deep under their feet, 
with the immeasurable desert for 
their cemetery. 


« "Ey Dasdacrscos wos 


The whole description of Tarta 
is awful in the extreme. That “pro- 
digy of horrors” is admirably trans- 
lated by Mr Elton, who has judi- 
ciously added references to the pas- 
sages in Homer, Milton, and Dante, 
which every reader will wish to com- 
— with this noble production of 

esiod. They are too numerous for 
us to extract, and all so grand that 
we cannot make selection. 

The battle of the Saturnian and 
Titan gods was probably with the 
Greeks a favourite subject for the 
loom and pencil. We may conjec- 
ture this froma 3 in Euripides, 
where the Chorus, Trojan captives, 
speak of their probable future em- 
ployment in Athens. 


Kiarove’ avdgexonosrs myveis 


“H Titd voy syevecy, 
Tay Zeve dePimven 


Koieiles Proyuw Keovidas. —Hec. Eurtp, |. 470. 


The poet, having driven the Titans into Tartarus, takes occasion from 
the place to mention the palace of Pluto and “ awful Proserpine,” and the 


“ grisly dog implacable.” 


* A stratagem 


Is his malicious: them who enter there, 

With tail and bended ears he fawning soothes; 
But suffers not that they with backward step 
Repass: whoe’er would issue from the gates 
Of Pluto, strong and awful Proserpine, 

For them with marking eye he lurks: on them 
Springs from his couch, and pitiless devours.” 





Then follows the very curious and beautifully-told legend of Styx, cer- 
tainly somehow or other either the original of many an Eastern tale of en- 
chantment and disenchantment by water, or arising from the same ancient 
and mysterious source. The semimortuary state of the Forsworn will for- 
cibly remind the reader of the Unfortunate Husband and the Black Indian, 
the paramour, in the Palace of Tears, in the “ History of the Young Prince 
of the Black Isles.” 

“ For he, 
Of those immortals who inhabit still 
Olympus topp’d with snow, pours out the stream, 
And is forsworn; he one whole year entire 
Lies reft of breath, nor once draws nigh the feast 
Of Nectar and Ambrosia, but reclines 
Breathless and speechless on the tapestried couch, 
Buried in mortal lethargy.” —ELTon. 


Nor even then is he allowed to return to his former privileges. The 
Forsworn is for nine years rejected from the Parliament of the Gods. “In 
council nor in feast,’ which Bacon interprets Political Government, “ once 
joins he.” Fortunately for the modern Forsworn, there is a holy water, 
that, by the Pope’s blessing, will even remove the necessity, under some 
circumstances, of any penance. 


‘* Ed un rimedio anch’ ho, che m’ assicura, 
Che mi so fare il segno della Croce.” —ZJnnamorato. 
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He walks majestic round the starry frame, 

And now the lightnings from Olympus flame ; 

The earth wide blazes with the fires of Jove, 

Nor the flash spares the verdure of the grove. 
Fierce glows the air, the boiling ocean roars, 

And the seas wash with burning waves the shores ; 
The dazzling vapours round the Titans glare, 

A light too powerful for their eyes to bear. 

One conflagration seems to seize on all, 

And threatens chaos with the general fall.”—-Cooxr. 


The glowing air, the boiling, roaring ocean, and the burning waves wash- 
ing the shores, is very well done—all else is surely weak. This passage is 
vigorously translated in the Quarterly Review. 


* He put forth all his might—full fill’d his soul 

With valiance, and at once from Heaven’s bright road 
And dark Olympus’ top he thundering strode ; 
Lightning and bolts terrific from his hand 

Flew swift and frequent, wrapping sea and land 

In sacred flames.—All bounteous earth amazed, 
Howl’d burning, while her mighty forests blazed.” 


This very good passage is positively turned into burlesque by what fol- 
lows. It must have been written in the Steam-Packet Office, as a panegyric 


on modern inventions. 


“ Forthwith began the sea and land to steam; 

The fiery breath of Ocean’s boiling stream 

Involved the Titans; flames rose through the skies 

To blast with splendour dire the Titans eyes.” — Quarterly Review. 


But the exquisite Nonnus, if our 
recollection does not slander him, 
who always fairly runs down a 
thought to the death, outdoes this 
burlesque in his Gigantomachia, for 
he makes Jupiter’s bolt “ hissing hot” 
fall into and dry up the sea, and the 
nymphs run helter-skelter, and hide 
themselves in the mud, like tadpoles. 
But we must not here be tempted 
into levity unbecoming this awful 
subject. After thus putting forth the 
divine strength the battle declines, 
and terminates with the pursuit of 
the overthrown Titans by Cottus, 
Briareus, and Gyges, who chain them 
in Tartarus. Grand, magnificently 

and as all this is, where must we 

ook for unequalled sublimity but 
where the inspiration is in very truth 
divine ? Thus, does the “ Great King 
aboveall gods” put forth his strength. 
For, “as for the gods of the heathen, 
they are but idols, but it is the Lord 
that made the Heavens.” 

“ The earth trembledand quaked ; 
the very foundations also of the hills 
shook and were removed, because 
He was wroth. There went a smoke 
out of his presence, and a consuming 
fire out -of his mouth, so that coals 
were kindled at it. He bowed the 
heavens also, and came down; and 


it was dark under his feet. He rode 
upon a cherubim, and did fly; He 
came flying upon the wings of the 
wind. He made darkness his secret 
place ; his pavilion round about him 
with dark water, and thick clouds to 
cover him. At the brightness of his 
presence his clouds removed; hail- 
stones and coals of fire. The Lord 
also thundered out of Heaven, and 
the Highest gave his thunder ; hail- 
stones and coals of fire. He sent out 
his arrows and scattered them; he 
cast forth lightnings and destroyed 
them. The springs of waters were 
seen, and the foundations of the 
round world were discovered at thy 
chiding, O Lord, at the blasting of 
the breath of thy displeasure.”— 
18th Psaum. 

Not strength and force only, but 
“Glory and worship are before him, 
power and honour are in his sanc- 
tuary.” 

“ Clouds and darkness are round 
about him, righteousness and judg- 
ment are the habitation of his seat. 
There shall go a fire before him, and 
burn up his enemies on every side. 
His lightnings gave shine unto the 
world: The earth saw it, and was 
afraid. The hills melted like wax at 
thepr esence of the Lord, at the pre- 
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sence of the Lord of the whole earth.” 
—97th PsaLm. 

Hesiod has shown great skill in 
the management of the subsiding 
tones of this great anthem of victory, 
rallentando off in solemn strains, low 
and hollow echoes from the subter- 
ranean horrors of Tartarus. 

The monsters are under the earth, 
and the heavenly host in pursuit, 
and on their mission of punishment 
below; while above, Jupiter tri- 
umphant, and the little-less majestic 
Poet, sit throned like the two great 
Egyptian Colossi in the midst of the 
boundless plain,—the gigantic car- 
casses deep deep under their feet, 
with the immeasurable desert for 
their cemetery. 


The whole description of Tartarus 
is awful in the extreme. That “ pro- 
digy of horrors” is admirably trans- 
lated by Mr Elton, who has judi- 
ciously added references to the pas- 
— in Homer, Milton, and Dante, 
which every reader will wish to com- 
— with this noble production of 

esiod. They are too numerous for 
us to extract, and all so grand that 
we cannot make selection. 

The battle of the Saturnian and 
Titan gods was probably with the 
Greeks a favourite subject for the 
loom and pencil. We may conjec- 
ture this from a passage in Euripides, 
where the Chotus, frejan captives, 
speak of their — future em- 
ployment in Athens. 





“ "Ey Jasdarsdor wot 
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“H Tira vay syevecy, 

Tay Zive dePemven 

Koieiles Proyuw Keovidas. —Hec. Eurtp, 1. 470. 


The poet, having driven the Titans into Tartarus, takes occasion from 
the place to mention the palace of Pluto and “ awful Proserpine,” and the 
“ grisly dog implacable.” 

* A stratagem 
Is his malicious: them who enter there, 
With tail and bended ears he fawning soothes; 
But suffers not that they with backward step 
Repass: whoe’er would issue from the gates 
Of Pluto, strong and awful Proserpine, 
For them with marking eye he lurks: on them 
Springs from his couch, and pitiless devours.” 


Then follows the very curious and beautifully-told legend of Styx, cer- 
tainly somehow or other either the original of many an Eastern tale of en- 
chantment and disenchantment by water, or arising from the same ancient 
and mysterious source. The semimortuary state of the Forsworn will for- 
cibly remind the reader of the Unfortunate Husband and the Black Indian, 
the paramour, in the Palace of Tears, in the “ History of the Young Prince 
of the Black Isles.” 

“ For he, 
Of those immortals who inhabit still 
Olympus topp’d with snow, pours out the stream, 
And is forsworn : he one whole year entire 
Lies reft of breath, nor once draws nigh the feast 
Of Nectar and Ambrosia, but reclines 
Breathless and speechless on the tapestried couch, 
Buried in mortal lethargy.” —ELTON. 


Nor even then is he allowed to return to his former a The 
Forsworn is for nine years rejected from the Parliament of the Gods, “In 
council nor in feast,” which Bacon interprets Political Government, “ once 
joins he.” Fortunately for the modern Forsworn, there is a holy water, 
that, by the Pope’s blessing, will even remove the necessity, under some 
circumstances, of any penance. 


‘* Ed un rimedio anch’ ho, che m’ assicura, 
Che mi so fare il segno della Croce,” —ZJnnamorato. 
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How wonderfully, and with what various hand, has the old Ascreean been 
playing his Panharmonicon, the glorious instrument of many stops—each 
under the superintendence of a eens voicing each note in the octave 
—and there’s the swell for the Ninth. Nor does Apollo, glistening with 
his golden radiant diadem, disdain to manage the bellows. And the very 
winds are brought into subjection to the master-hand, and are gathering in 
their utmost roar for the Pzan of victory, over their smitten parent Ty- 
pheus. For you know not how time has passed during these divine move- 
ments, nor perhaps been aware of the purpose of them. The fact is, Ju- 
ned has enjoyed a profound sleep, after the discomfiture of the Titans,— 

as refreshed himself with Nectar and Ambrosia—anointed his limbs for 
combat anew, and is now about to appear in the last grand act with fresh 
and indomitable vigour. Then what a crash for a finale—every stop out 
—the full organ shaking all Olympus! You could not bear it, if unpre- 
pared ; but your mind, if you have one, and, as a reader of Maga, we pre- 
sume you have, has been enticed from triumph to repose, though awful re- 
pose—from repose to pity—from pity to indignation, at the wretch For- 
sworn, and your Conservative soul begins to have some relish of action. 
Your hand is clench’d—your countenance is stern—there js a stir within 
you; so, Mr Elton, be so good as to draw the curtain. 


* Now, when Jove from Heaven 
Had cast the Titans forth, huge Earth embraced 
By Tartarus, through golden Venus, bare 
Her youngest born, Typheus: He whose hands 
Of strength are fitted to stupendous deeds, 
And indefatigable are the feet 
Of the strong god; and from his shoulders rise 
A hundred snaky heads of dragon growth, 
Horrible, quivering with their black’ning tongues : 
In each amazing head, from eyes that roll’d 
Within their sockets, fire shone sparkling; fire 
Blazed from each head, the whilst he roll’d his glance 
Glaring around him. In those fearful heads 
Were voices of all sounds miraculous : 
Now utter’d they distinguishable tones 
Meet for the ear of gods; now the deep cry 
Of a wild bellowing bull, untamed in strength ; 
And now the roaring of a lion, fierce 
In spirit ; and anon the yell of whelps, 
Strange to the ear; and now the monster hiss’d, 
That the high mountains echoed back the sound. 
Then had a dread event that fatal day 
Inevitable fallen, and he had ruled 
O’er mortals and immortals, but the sire 
Of gods and men the peril instant knew, 
Intuitive, and vehement and strong 
He thunder’d: instantaneous all around 
Earth reel’d with horrible crash; the firmament 
Roar’d cf high heaven, the streams of Nile and seas, 
And uttermost caverns. While the king in wrath 
Uprose, beneath his everlasting feet 
The great Olympus trembled, and Earth groan’d. 
From either side a burning radiance caught 
The darkly-azured Ocean, from the flash 
Of lightnings, and that monster’s darted flame, 
And blazing bolts, and blasts of fiery winds : 
And earth and heaven steam’d hot, and the sea foam’d 
Around the shores, and waves dash’d wide and high 
Beneath the rush of gods. Concussion wild 
And unappeasable uprose : aghast 
The gloomy monarch of the infernal dead 
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E’en where they stood, and Saturn in their midst. 

They heard appall’d the unextinguish’d rage 

Of tumult, and the din of dreadful war. 

But now, when Jove had roused his strength, and grasp’d 
The thunder and the flash, and bickering bolt, 

His weapons, he from Mount Olympus top 

Leap’d at a bound, and smote him : hiss’d at once 

The grisly monster’s heads enormous, scorch’d 


In one conflagrant blaze. 


When thus the god 


Had quell’d him, thunder smitten, mangled, prone 

He fell: the vast earth groan’d beneath the shock. 

Flame from the lightning-stricken prodigy 

Flash’d, ’midst the burning mountain-hollows, rugged, dark, 


Where he fell smitten. 


Far and near, vast Earth 


With that portentous vapour glow’d intense, 
And melted ; e’en as tin by art of youths 

Below the well-bored furnace simmering glows ; 
Or iron, hardest of the mine, subdued 

By burning flame amidst the woody dales, 
Melts in the sacred cave beneath the hands 

Of Vulcan, so Earth melted in the glare 


Of blazing fire. 


He down wide Hell’s abyss 


His victim hurl’d in bitterness of soul.””»——ELTON. 


There was a “ many-headed monster,” with more tongues than Babel 
with her free press, which was but a type of him, or he of it! How nearly, 
Hesiod with a caution advises us, did this many-headed monster obtain 
universal empire,—a-“ dread event,” and “ fatal day!” But, mark, 


Uprose.”” 
And though 


“ The King in wrath 


*¢ Hiss’d at once 


The grisly monster’s heads enormous ”— 


the King was firm—the monster quailed, already smitten, mangled—he 
fell. And we must say—so much the better for “ the King.” 


What follows is the introduction 
of a novel sort of ballet—the Winds, 
the offspring of this Typhzus, gal- 
lopade to a Hurricane | 50% oh 
piter Grimaldi astonishes in the jo- 
vial Harlequinade, and waltzes with 
a variety of Columbines, one of 
whom, meeting with a slap of his 
wand, he converts into a Bologna 
sausage, ‘and swallows,—recollects 
that she was in her pregnancy—flies 
to Vulcan, the blacksmith, who splits 
his head pro tempore—outleaps the 
little termagant Pallas, armed with 
the Minerva press, with a motto in 
letters of Birmingham lacker for gold 
—“ Knowledge is Power,” and exit. 
A little iron glue sets the head to 
om, and Harlequin Jupiter is off 
after Themis, in character of a dar- 
maid. Ceres crosses the stage with 
a peck of flour, which, coming in 
contact with the Harlequin wand, 


drops down a well-sugared bride- 
cake. Pluto, the Alderman, runs 
after the flower-girl Proserpine, who 
rudely bids him go to » which 
he does, taking her off with him in 
a britska. Many tricks and incidents 
are exhibited, some of them not very 
decorous. The feat of letting Bac- 
chus out of Jupiter’s thigh, and sow- 
ing it up again, is not performed, the 
little gentleman taking that part not 
being in a state to do more than show 
his face at the corner of the stage, 
and is hissed off. The manager 
makes an apology that he is really 
sober, and has “ sought Ariadne,” 
which was his cue. Mercury comes 
in on an errand—limping Vulcan 
makes himself ridiculous by leading 
out the grave Aglaia, while Hercu- 
les, as lieutenant in a marching regi- 
ment, runs off with Hebe, a chamber- 
maid. The sun enters in a blaze of 
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variegated lamps, attended bya posse 
of sw ead hoveraiein, oud the 
whole concludes in a general dance, 
and all exeunt in pairs, to the tune 
of “ Sir 7 de Coverley.” 

We said long ago that the actors 
were all of the Olympic and Pan- 
theon theatres, and so it has turned 
out to be, and most of them stars of 
the first magnitude. The author 
being a heathen writer, the moral 
may not be always quite perfect. 
The Whigs in general, and Political 
Economists universally, will cry out 
against the established theocracy ; 
the morose of either sex, and female 
subscribers to the Society for the 
Suppression of Vice, will be loud 


Hesiod. 
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against the afterpiece, and all these 
demand reform in the Parliament of 
Olympus. 

By the devout, who hold ‘in ab- 
horrence every thing heathenish, and 
the scrupulous, who dread poison in 
the purest draughts of the sacred 
Helicon, the Theogony may be still 
taken with perfect safety, in the man- 
ner the Koolfuans swallow the Ko- 
ran. Let them copy out the whole, 
from the beginning to end, ona 
smooth clean board, fit emblem of 
their chaste minds—wash it off, and 
drink the water; and if they imbibe 
no good, it will be sure to do them 
no harm. 





SISMONDI, AND ITALIAN LIBERTY.” 


Amonest those who entitle them- 
selves Liberals in the present day, 
Monsieur J. C. L. Simonde de Sis- 
mondi may perhaps be esteemed 
the most philosophical of the enthu- 
siastic, as he is certainly the most en- 
thusiastic of the philosophical cham- 
pions of democratic and of revolution- 
ary liberty. Thinkest thou this a dis- 
tinction without a difference, friend 
reader ? Prithee, be not hasty ;—to 
us, it is precisely the last quality 
that makes us hesitate to concede the 
first to our talented author. So im- 

assioned is M. Simonde de Sismon- 

is enthusiasm for revolutionary 
liberty, that, like other lovers who 
see Helen’s beauty in a brow of 
Egypt, he sees her even where she 
isnot. To his eyes, his worshipped 
goddess reigned in Italy, under— 
nay, under it cannot be—in copart- 
nership, then, with the Emperor Na- 
poleon Bonaparte, who, if the child, 
was surely not the champion, of ja- 
cobinism, or even of republicanism. 
This strange hallucination, this un- 
accountable identifying of the parri- 
cidal offspring with the parent of Bo- 
naparte, with liberty, is not however 
peculiar to Sismondi, although its fre- 
quent recurrence, even in clever and 
generally well-judging persons, never 


did or could enable our dull brain 
to comprehend how any creature, 
aspiring to the epithet of rational, 
could conceive Bonaparte to be the 
friend and protector of liberty, or 
indeed help seeing that he was the 
most formidable, because the ablest 
enemy, she ever encountered. To us 
he aig the very beau-ideal of 
absolutism. In the present instance, 
however, two theories present them- 
selves to our mind, either of which 
might satisfactorily explain our au- 
thor’s participation in this monoma- 
nia. Sismondi, as an Italian, (our 
readers are, we hope, aware that the 
Sismondi’s are one of the noblest 
and oldest families of Pisa,) may, like 
the generality of his countrymen, for- 
get all past calamities, in keen sus- 
ceptibility to existing ills; or, by 
long writing French, he may have 
become so much of a Frenchman, as 
to have adopted the Gallic interpre- 
tation of liberty, namely, military 
glory, and enslaving the rest of the 
world. 

But we are somewhat idly digress- 
ing, for it is of our philosophical 
historian’s passion for liberty, and 
not of his concomitant passion for a 
despotic conqueror, that we purpose 
to speak. To our business, then.— 





* Histoire de la Benaissancé de la Liberté en Italie, de ses Progrés, de sa Déca- 
dence, et de sa Chute, par J. C. L. Simonde de Sismondi, 2 tom. 8vo. Paris, 1832. 
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Some years ago, Simonde de Sismon- 
di wrote a most elaborate History of 
the Italian Republics of the Middle 
Ages, which, though sixteen fat oc- 
tavo volumes be something to la- 
bour through, was, nevertheless, 
very interesting, and often very en- 
tertaining. His passion for the Ita- 
lico-republican liberty, not merely 
growing with his growth and strength- 
ening with his strength, but conti- 
nuing to grow with increasing years, 
and to strengthen with declining 
strength, has now impelled him again 
to wield the pen in their cause, and 
to step forward amongst the mighty 
and the bulky authors who write 
little books for Dr Lardner’s little Cy- 
clopedia. Sismondi has according- 
ly re-written the same history, in 
two respectable French octavos, to 
be Englished into one of Dr Lard- 
ner’s Cyclopedical red calico pocket- 
books. Now we are tempted to no- 
tice this new production, not because 
we also are enamoured of Italico-re- 
publican liberty, nor yet because we 
think the two volumes an improve- 
ment upon the sixteen; far from it 
—compression is not Sismondi’s 
forte. The history appears to us to 
have been compressed into two vo- 
lumes, by just omitting all the inte- 
rest and all the entertainment, re- 
taining merely the prosiness. Our 
motive, and we think a good and 
sufficient one, is this:—If in these 
days of ultra-liberalism, revolution, 
and mob-law, we can, out of the 
mouth, or the pen, of one of the 
ablest writers of the’ pseudo-reform- 
ing, really destroying faction, shew 
the various evils, and especially the 
liberticide results of immoderate li- 
berty, we conceive that we shall ren- 
der no small service to that rational 
freedom which we, and all true con- 
servatives love, and may perhaps 
open the eyes of some few half-in- 
formed, and not yet quite decided 
politicians, whose fluctuating opi- 
nions are strongly acted upon by 
those glorious watchwords, Athens 
and Rome, Harmodius, Aristogiton, 
and Brutus. 

We have begun by digressing ; and, 
as a fault generally leads to a repeti- 
tion of itself, we shall presume upon 
that precedent to digress again; and 
ere we proceed to our proper sub- 
ject, M. Simonde de Sismondi and 
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his Middle Age Republics, shall trous 
ble the reader with two or three 
words touching those classic names, 
which, like potent spells, awaken, 
even in our experience-hardened bo- 
soms, almost all the fervent patriotic 
romance of adolescence. Are the 
orators who employ those names, 
with all their thrillingly illustrious 
associations to enkindle men’s ar- 
dour for Republican innovation, 
aware that classical liberty was not 
very unlike the tyranny and oppres- 
sion so pathetically deplored in Eng- 
land in the nineteenth century? Let 
us take a glance at the political rights 
of Romans. A class of Roman citi- 
zens there certainly was who enjoy- 
ed a sort of universal suffrage; and 
this class seems to have consisted 
chiefly of idle paupers, supported by 
ublic charity, ( Anglicé, poor-rates?) 
ed by gratis distributions of corn, 
and amused by gratis admissions to 
the theatre, amphitheatre, and various 
shows and spectacles ; all which pub- 
lic charity these respectable voters 
duly repaid by selling their univer- 
sal-suffrage “ sweet voices” to either 
a ae or a candidate-tyrant, 
(not seldom one and the same per- 
son, ) according as either bribed high- 
est in food, amusement, or flattery 
and excitement. But the class into 
whose hands we have been so assi- 
duously labouring to commit the go- 
vernment, oratleast the effective con- 
trol over the government of the coun- 
try, the 3s. and 10d. borough-house- 
holders—the operatives, who have so 
wisely and so efficiently clamoured 
for “ the bill, the whole bill, and no- 
thing but the bill,” which they now 
clamour as loudly to have altered, and 
who, devoted wholly to the good of 
their country, would scorn a bribe; 
these operatives at Rome wereslaves, 
who not only had no share in the 
universal suffrage, not only were des- 
titute of all political rights whatso- 
ever, but were actually bought and 
sold, like domestic cattle or negroes. 
Rome was in fact governed by the 
aristocracy, except when the enthu- 
siastic theorist, or the designing plot- 
ter Gracchus, or a Julius Cesar, ex- 
citing the passions of the multitude 
to frenzy, instigated the democracy 
temporarily to seize the power. 
Now once more return we to our 
sheep, as the French say; our sheep 
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being, upon the present occasion, 
Sismondi and the Italian Republics 
of the Middle Ages. 

M. Simonde de Sismondi has writ- 
ten both the first sixteen volumes, 
and the last two, expressly to prove 
the superiority of the little Republi- 
can towns, or, as they may perhaps 
be more properly termed, municipal 
republics of Italy, over the contem- 
porary feudal monarchies. We will 
not ask whether this might not be 
translated into the superiority of the 
country most advanced in civilisa- 
tion, over countries less advanced. 
We will not cavil at words, inasmuch 
as we desire nothing better than to 
rest our case altogether upon the 
shewing of the advocate of demo- 
cratic liberty. Let us then see what 
the facts are as stated by him. 

At the period when Sismondi first 
introduces these Italian towns to our 
acquaintance, they were clearly not 
Republics. The whole of Italy, in- 
cluding Rome and her Pope, was 
then divided between the Holy Ro- 
man Empire (the German), and the 
Eastern Roman Empire (the Gre- 
cian), of which divisions we shall 
confine our attention wholly to the 
first, as in every respect the more 
important. In the eleventh century, 
the Holy Roman Empire, though 
still so called, had become essen- 
tially German, the Emperors being, 
and having long been, uniformly Ger- 
mans, elected by Germans, and re- 
siding in Germany. That portion of 
Italy, therefore, with which we are 
concerned, was in some sort in the 
disadvantageous condition of a fo- 
reign dependency. But the autho- 
rity of feudal monarchs was for the 
most part exceedingly limited, de 
facto if not de jure; the towns of 
Lombardy, Tuscany, Piedmont, and 
the estates of the church, enjoyed 

eat municipal privileges, long and 

rmly established, if not formally re- 
cognised; their immediate governors, 
though chosen by the Emperors, were 
almost always Italians, acquainted 
with them and their laws, and usually 

uite as solicitous to conciliate the 
rich, powerful, and turbulent citi- 
zens committed to their charge as 
their distant sovereign; and under 
those deputies those laws were gene- 
rally administered by their own mu- 
nicipal magistrates. But the rights, 
liberties, and privileges of the Italian 
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cities rested upon a basis in those 
days yet more available than any we 
have hitherto enumerated. 

The citizens were all regularly 
trained to arms, in order that they 
might be able to defend their own 
walls, as well against foreign ene- 
mies, as against the neighbourin 
towns of nobles, with which, or wit 
whom, they might chance to be at 
variance ;—for the reader will recol- 
lect, that in the times of which we 
are speaking, the right of private 
war was the most valued of all rights, 
and the strong arm and practised 
hand were held far more useful to 
the prosecution of a lawsuit than a 
subtle brain and fluent tongue. 
These towns were, therefore, as ca- 
pable as most nobles, of making their 
own part good, and resisting any at- 
tempt at encroachment on the part 
of the sovereign, and their capacity 
so to do increased, as the smaller 
provincial nobles, painfully con- 
scious of their individual inability 
to withstand the more powerful no- 
bles, their neighbours, sought pro- 
tection by enrolling themselves 
amongst the citizens of the towns 
nearest to them; thus supplying the 
city forces with cavalry, then the 
chief strength of all armies; and 
which only noblemen, at leisure to 
spend their whole lives in practising 
themselves and their horses in war- 
like exercises, under the heavy bur- 
den of iron armour, could furnish. 
Under all these circumstances, the 
cities of the Italian provinces al- 
ready named, enjoyed a very high 
degree of practical and beneficial li- 
berty. They a ycmoat full and am- 
ple security for personal property, 
and throve asseedhagiy. Agriculture 
—each city owned a small domain 
around her walls—manufactures, 
and trade, all prospered, and wealth 
accumulated as fast as the state of 
the world allowed. Such was the 
happy condition of the Italians, when 
the quarrel] respecting Ecclesiastical 
Investitures, or the right of lay so- 
vereigns to church patronage, arose 
between the Popes and the Em- 
perors. Half the estates of the em- 
pire took part with the head of the 
Church against the Emperor. Civil 
war raged throughout Germany and 
Italy ; anti-emperors and anti-popes 
were elected; but in the end, the 
Emperors were compelled to aban- 
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don many old imperial prerogatives 
with regard to the Church. Durin 
this period of struggle, the imperia 
authority was of course weakened ; 
the cities, as they joined with either 
side, felt their own strength and con- 
sequence. In the Roman See, they 
now beheld a power independent of 
the Emperor, and they began to dis- 
dain, as they had long loathed, a 
barbarian master. 

This was the state of affairs when 
war, to all intents and purposes a 
civil war, broke cut between Milan, 
then the most opulent and most am- 
bitious of the Italian cities, and Fre- 
deric Barbarossa, an emperor as able 
and energetic as he was powerful. 
To the view we are taking, it matters 
little which was the aggressor in this 
war, Frederic or Milan, or which 
was in the right, which in the wrong. 
We are investigating not the merits 
of the question, but enquiring what 
were the consequences of Milan’s 
success. We cannot, however, help 
remarking, by-the-bye, that Sismon- 
di appears to entertain a more le- 
nient and candid opinion of Frede- 
ric’s conduct at the writing of these 
two new volumes, than he did when 
inditing the former sixteen; convin- 
ced, perhaps, at least staggered, by 
the statements and reasonings of a 
modern German historian of the Em- 
peror of the Hohenstauffen* family, 
whose vindication he has, we think, 
successfully undertaken. Frederic 
in fact was, as Sismondi now de- 
scribes him, the inflexible, and some- 
what implacable, assertor of old 
established and acknowledged pre- 
rogatives of sovereignty, not the 
wanton assailant, or the ruthless con- 
queror, of a free and independent 
republic. But this, as aforesaid, is 
no concern of ours. The struggle, 
however originating, lasted pretty 
nearly a century, 2 e. from 1154, 
when Frederic Barbarossa first be- 
sieged Milan, in order to enforce 
compliance with his commands for 
sparing Lodi, until the death of his 
grandson, Frederic II., in 1250. Du- 
ring this whole pericd, Milan and 
the confederated cities, although sub- 
jected to occasional reverses, accom- 


panied by desolation, had, upon the 
whole, decidedly gained the advan- 
tage ; and at its close, circumstances 
combined yet more to favour their 
exertions and promote their cause. 
The short and harassed reign of 
Frederic’s son and successor, Con- 
rad IV., was followed by an inter- 
regnum of twenty years; at the end 
of which, Rudolph of Hapsburg, 
upon his election, found that Ger- 
many required too much attention 
and exertion, to leave him any to 
spare for Italy. The Italian cities 
did not neglect the opportunity of- 
fered by this long interruption of the 
imperial authority, guoad than yet 
further prolonged, to establish them- 
selves in complete republican free- 
dom ; and though, for the most part, 
they still nominally acknowledged 
the Emperors as Suzerains, or Lords 
Paramount, since the Emperors were 
for the most part compelled to con- 
tent themselves with such nominal 
allegiance, the confederated cities of 
the Lombard League, including the 
Tuscan towns, and many of those of 
Piedmontand Romagna, were thence- 
forward really and truly independ- 
ent little republics. 

And now comes the question, the 
solution of which gave birth to this 
presentarticle— What were the fruits 
of this long-battled for liberty ? A li- 
berty, be it noted, en passant, never 
shared by the peasantry, who, on the 
city demesnes, were in as complete 
a state of villanage, as the cultiva- 
tors of the lands of the nobility. We 
have seen that under the easy domi- 
nion of the German Emperors, these 
cities, with their rights and privi- 
leges, (which, with great extensions 
and augmentations, were formally 
assured to them by Frederic Barba- 
Tossa, in the treaty of Constance, A.D. 
1183,) had thriven, rapidly encrea- 
sing in wealth, power, and internal 
happiness. During the protracted 
and arduous struggle, when one real- 
ly great object united every heart, 
engrossed every thought, called forth 
every energy, these cities, notwith- 
standing the occasional recurrence 
of overwhelming calamity, had pro- 
gressively flourished. Their unri- 





__™ Geschichte der Hohenstauffen und ihrer Zeit, von Friedrich von Ranmer. Concern- 
ing this valuable history, the English reader may consult the Foreign Quarterly Re- 


view, vol, iii, page 559, 
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valled manufactures drew within 
their walls all the money of Europe; 
the whole commerce of Europe was 
in their hands; agriculture had at- 
tained to a height of skill and prospe- 
rity elsewhere unknown, undream- 
ed of; and some of the great works 
for irrigation, to which Lombardy 
owes her fertility, were already com- 
pleted. The citizens, unacquainted 
with the exhausting demands upon 
the purse of modern luxury, employ- 
ed their riches in assisting their 
needy peasants to improve their 
lands, in public works of utility and 
ornament. They strengthened and 
increased the fortifications of their 
towns, and they adorned them with 
churches and public buildings or 
palaces, upon which reviving archi- 
tecture tried her awakening powers, 
to embellish which, painting and 
sculpture burst the bonds of their 
long, deathlike lethargy. 

hen the struggle was over, when 
every external obstacle to the peace- 
able enjoyment of perfect liberty 
and independence, with all their at- 
tendant blessings, was removed, did 
this brilliant and happy state become 
yet more dazzlingly felicitous? We 
ask this of the eloquent and partial 
historian of theserepublics. From his 
pages we take the answer, and thence 
we learn that this glow of prosperity 
lasted so very short a time after its 
permanence seemed to be at length 
assured, that scarcely can we lay our 
finger upon a period subsequent to 
Frederic II.’s death, and say it was 
then. 

Almost immediately upon the ces- 
sation of the great contest, every 
town split into factions. The poorer 
citizens, who had fought and bled 
for the liberty now acquired, de- 
manded to share in the acquisition. 
But the liberty they meant was not 
what we have been accustomed to 
understand thereby, namely, security 
for person and property, equal laws, 
equally and justly administered, and 
the individual responsibility of all 
the members of government for their 
official conduct. What the inferior 
citizens of the Italian Republics de- 
manded, resolutely and clamorously, 
was a share in the government, a 
positive share in the actual execu- 
tive authority for every cobbler in 
the town. The wealthy and supe- 
ior burghers were as resolutely 


bent upon keeping exclusively to 
themselves the power they had 
wrested from the Emperor, in addi- 
tion to the municipal power they 
had previously exercised; and the 
city nobles, who felt their own im- 
portance as the sole cavalry of the 
cities, as the essential strength of each 
municipal republic’s army, strove 
to avail themselves of the power of 
the sword, and, collectively or indi- 
vidually, to acquire the sovereignty 
of their respective towns. These 
conflicting factions were further di- 
vided into Guelphs and Ghibelinis, 
albeit those distinctions were now 
but names, and the Guelphs and 
Ghibelinis were again subdivided into 
Black and Whites, and Heaven knows 
how many other colours and empty 
designations. Moreover the towns 
thus internally distracted were em- 
broiled with each other, the more 
powerful endeavouring to subjugate 
the weaker. Florence thus made 
herself mistress of nearly all Tus- 
cany, as Milan had long ruled over 
the greater part of Lombardy. 

This state of incessant, petty, but 
harassing internal and external war- 
fare, had not the exciting effect of the 
= war against the Emperors. 

earied and exhausted, the tewns 
that had preserved their independ- 
ence of each other, one after another, 
early and separately sought tranquil- 
lity, by submitting to the sovereign 
sway of some one of their own noble 
fellow-citizens, who, thus hoping 
perhaps to allay the sense of their 
despotic and often tyrannically in- 
creased power, contented themselves 
with the modest title of Signori, or 
Lords. Ere long, even the haughty 
Milan, she who could not stoop to 
own the authority of an Emperor, 
no, not reduced as it was by the 
treaty of Constance, Milan followed 
the example, and bowed her stub- 
born neck under the yoke of the 
Visconti, who, even whilst they as- 
sumed no title beyond that of Sig- 
nori, ruled her with an arbitrary des- 
potism, with a wantonness of tyran- 
ny, as sanguinary as it was licentious, 
such as has rarely been paralleled, 
save amongst the Roman Czsars. 
And thus, within a century after 
their triumph over their lawful and 
limited sovereign, were almost all 
the towns of Northern Italy com- 
pletely enslaved. Nor did this sla 
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very afford the tranquillity, for the 
sake of which it was originally en- 
dured. Internal factions were in- 
deed effectually crushed, but the 
Signori were nearly as ambitious as 
the republics they had enthralled ; 
and Lombardy, so flourishing as part 
of one large state, ay, even as a 
foreign dependency of barbarous 
Germany, was now ravaged, devas- 
tated and distracted, as well as en- 
slaved. 

Venice and Genoa indeed, and 
Florence long after the enthralment 
of Lombardy, still remained inde- 

endent and sovereign republics. 
But of these, Venice was a repub- 
lic only in name, being ruled by an 
oligarchy as despotic as ruthless, 
and as sanguinary as any Signori. 
Venice was far happier nevertheless, 
than the towns subjected to those 
lords, inasmuch as her tyranny was 
systematic and | emg wise, and 
as the honour of her daughters was 
not habitually exposed to outrage 
from the capriciously depraved ap- 
petites of any pampered individual. 
Genoa, though wealthy and often 
triumphant, was frequently compel- 
led, by the madness of her internal 
factions, to stoop to a foreign yoke, 
ultimately, with intervals of recover- 
ed freedom, that of Milan, of France, 
or of Spain. 

’ Florence maintained her liberty 
upwards of a century longer than 
Milan ; but perhaps no better illus- 
tration of the anarchy and misery 


springing from unbounded, unregu- - 


lated liberty, can be offered than re- 
publican Florence, notwithstanding 
the splendour of her genius and her 
opulence. All the various factions 
already described were enclosed 
within her walls, and; suffered not 
the faculties of her sons to stagnate 
in inaction. Every nobleman’s pa- 
lace, we believe every rich citizen’s 
domicile, was a fortress, regularly 
prepared to stand a siege, and habi- 
tually attacked with all the forms of 
war, either by a single neighbour, 
from some personal or family quar- 
rel, or in a general tumult, by the 
partisans of an adverse faction. Fi- 
gure to thyself, imaginative reader, 
the possible state of Vigo Lane, 
should dissensions, political or other, 
again arise (which Heaven forbid !) 
between the now united oa ge | 
houses of Paget and Cavendish, an 
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be conducted after this Florentine 
fashion, Conceive the dismay of 
some peaceable inhabitant of Saville 
Row, who, returning home with his 
wife and daughters at dead of night 
from a party in Old Bond Street, 
should find his way obstructed by 
Lord Burlington’s forces blockadin 
Lord Anglesea’s mansion, or Lor 
Anglesea’s troops vainly endeavour- 
ing to escalade the new-made Earl’s 
garden walls. Luckily there were 
then in Florence no peaceable male 
citizens, and we fancy no balls, not 
even an Evangelical, or a Blue tea- 
drinking, to tempt females abroad. 
So we suppose the passer-by forth- 
with joined one host or the other, 
and enjoyed the affray with nearly 
as keen a relish as the principals ; 
or quite as keen, when the battle 
chanced to be political, and the new 
comer to understand which was 
which of the belligerents. ; 
Florence, as we have intimated, 
did not, in weariness or impatience 
of such ever-recurring broils, submit 
at once to a master, but how did she 
preserve her liberty? It is in the 
pages of her panegyrical historian, 
that, as usual, we seek the answer. 
Annoyed by the civil wars which the 
chivalrous portion of her citizens 
carried on, and fearful of the power 
they might acquire in these civil 
wars, or otherwise, Florence early 
passed a law to exclude every man 
born noble from every post in her 
magistracy, the lowest as the high- 
est, from every and any possible 
share in the Government ; and after- 
wards, whenever a citizen became 
formidable by his wealth, opulence, 
power, or ambition, he was at once 
punished, and rendered harmless, 
chemically neutralized, by being en- 
nobled. The nobles thus disposed 
of, and out of the way, the higher and 
lower classes of the citizens, for 
want of other enemies, grew daily 
more inveterate inst each other, 
and the fortune of their strife fluc- 
tuated. Sometimes the inferior trades 
forced their admittance to a share in 
the magistracy, which they retained, 
and by their numbers often monopo- 
lizing the power, until their blunders, 
perhaps even their weariness of af- 
fairs they had neither knowledge 
nor leisure to manage, again threw 
the reins of Government into the 
hands of their betters. At length so 
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many families of these superior citi- 
zens became formidable by their 
riches and their influence, that they 
were too numerous to be all conve- 
niently ostracised into the nobility ; 
whereupon a new burgher aristocra- 
cy was created solely in order to be, 
like the old noble aristocracy, ex- 
cluded from all participation in the 
government of the republic. 

By dint of bloodshed, violence, and 
injustice, the whole authority of the 
state was thus in the hands of the 
democracy. And how long did this 
democracy enjoy its triumph? And 
what was the end? Why, a demo- 
cratic family arose from amongst the 
lower trades, acquired wealth, ac- 
quired influence, acquired power, 
and the Medici, the name of this fa- 
mily, became masters of Florence, 
and the republic was metamorphosed 
into a Grand Duchy ! 

And it is the Apostle of Liberty, the 
eulogist of the struggle against the li- 
mited authority of the Emperors, who 
tells us this tale, by way of cheering 
on our modern revolutionists in their 
wild career! The Italian towns, hap- 
py and flourishing, held their rights 
and privileges at first, perhaps, by a 
precarious tenure. But by the treaty 
of Constance, those rights and privi- 
leges enlarged to the extent they 
themselves judged necessary, were 
secured to them. They might thence- 
forward have constituted a free, hap- 
py, and peaceful portion of a great 
and powerful empire; they sought 
to be more free; and they became 


the slaves of petty tyrants. Italy, 
divided, weakened, and exhausted 
by their feuds, was unable, when the 
season of other trials came, to resist 
a foreign invader. She became the 
theatre on which France, Spain, and 
Germany on ws out their quarrels, 
and at the end of every war, either 
fell a helpless prey to the victor, or 
was parcelled out amongst the belli- 
gerents by compromise. 

Shall we, need we, dare we, apply 
the lesson ? England has for centu- 
ries been the freest, happiest, and 
wealthiest country in the world. She 
has latterly grown dissatisfied with 
her prosperous condition. A cravin 
for power—an unnatural and neil 
appetite—produced by unwholesome 
stimulants—has seized upon some of 
those amongst her children, who are, 
by education and occupation, least 
qualified to exercise it. A great, an 
enormous concession has been made 
to them; and, as we foretold, they 
are as ravenous, as dissatisfied as 
before. Must we proceed? Civil 
war, we doubt, cannot but be the 
result. But to what will that fear- 
ful result lead? Be it our daily prayer 
to Heaven, that for once civil war end 
not in despotism ! And since Heaven 
works not in these days save by hu- 
man means, let the wise and the good 


of all parties, forgetting past dissen- . 


sions, past, and now in a manner ob- 
solete opinions, unite their counsels 
and their exertions to avert those 
worst of political evils, successive 
anarchy and tyranny. 
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Antonio di Carara. 


ANTONIO DI CARARA. 


A Paduan Tale. 


Tue languor of Italy in climate, 
manners, and pursuits, melts away 
all individual character in the cen- 
tral southern divisions of the Jand. 
But the north boasts of manlier pro- 
pensities. The wind blows vigour 
of mind and body from the Alps. 
Beyond those hills lie Switzerland, 
the country of penury and freedom ; 
Germany, the country of toil, men- 
tal and bodily. Even the rough 
mountaineer of the Tyrol gives his 
share to the general activity of the 
region; and even the Veronese, 
though glancing on the luxuriant 
landscape that spreads like the waves 
of a summer sea to the south, feels 
the spirit of the hills and forests in 
him, at every breath, from those no- 
ble bulwarks of the land. The cha- 
racter of the Italian is thus mingled 
of contending elements, and as 
chance directs, it is propelled to 
the lavish indulgence of the Nea- 
politan, or to the hardy habits of the 
region that every morning glitters 
with its ten thousand pyramids of 
marble, and its ten times ten thou- 
sand pinnacles of eternal snow above 
his head, in the north. The Count 
Antonio di Carara was a Paduan 
noble, descended from the famous 
Cararas, Princes of Padua. Antonio 
was a true Italian, steeped to the 
lips in the spirit of the south, ele- 
gant, luxurious, and languid. But 
the vicinage of the north had its 
share in his composition. His life 
wasadream. His paternal opulence 
flowed away on singers, dancers, and 
dilettanti. He wrote sonnets,—he 
composed cavatinas,—he even in- 
vented a new fashion of wearing the 
hat and plume; and was the first 
authority consulted on every new 
arrival of a first rate maestro of the 
violin, the sword, dancing dogs, any 
thing. 

But the spirit of the Alps was not 
altogether extinguishable. Antonio 
began to grow weary of lingering 
for ever in the midst of the squab- 
bles of bullying priests and effemi- 
nate oons, the abbesses of rival 
convents, and opera singers, all per- 
fection, and all ready to poniard or 
poison each other. The Austrian 
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grasp, too, was heavy on the politics 


of his calm and venerable city. Yet 
it had charms still, whose spell de- 
fied even the tooth of time, and the 
insolence of the Austrian corporals. 

Padua, as all the world knows, is the 
paradise of the Far niente, the origi- 
nal Castle of Indolence, the Palace 
of Slumber ; the soft, silent, somno- 
lent down-bed of Italy. The air it- 
self slumbers, the grape-gatherers 
nod on the vines, the mules tread as 
if they were shod with felt; and 
though Padua produces no longer 
the silk and velvet that once made 
her name memorable to the ends of 
the earth, the genius of them both 
is in every thing. Allis silky, smooth, 
and gravely superb. A drowsy popu- 
lation yawns through life in a drowsy 
city, taught the art of doing nothin 
by a drowsy university. ._The ol 
glories of Paduan science are gone 
to sleep ; her thousand doctors, once 
shedding wisdom into her myriad of 
students, have sunk down into shed- 
ders of poppies, a few innocent old 
lingerers among the shelves of her 
mighty libraries, dry as their dust, 
silent as their authors, and not half 
so active as the moths that revel in 
their sultry sunshine. Life creeps 
away in eating grapes, and drinking 
the worst wine in the world; in ha- 
ving the Malaria fever in summer, 
and the pleurisy in winter, in sitting 
under the shade of sunburnt trees 
that mock the eye with the look of 
verdure, and fall into dust at a touch ; 
and in blackening the visage over 
wood fires that make man the rival, 
in odour, colour, and countenance, 
of the boar’s ham that hangs in his 
chimney. 

Antonio loved this velvet way of 
gliding through the world; and in 
this taste fulfilled all the duties that 
the world expects from a citizen of 
Padua. But in Padua, even this 
graceful lover of his ease was not to 
be altogether tranquil. One day 
when he was indulging in the me- 
mory of cool air, for the reality of it 
was not to be found in even his mar- 
ble palace, the month being August, 
and the heavens burning over the 
national head - the roof of an im- 
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mense furnace, the Count of Carara 
was roused from lying at his full 
length on a sofa in a viranda that 
overlooked his ample gardens, by 
the announcement of a stranger with 
letters of introduction. The stranger 
was admitted—the letters were from 
a cousin of the Count, a general in 
the Austrian service, recommending 
the Herr Maximilian Balto to his 
~ offices, as a Hungarian of fami- 

y addicted to science, and who was 
attracted to Italy by his desire to see 
the wonders and beauties of the 
most famous and lovely land of the 
world. 

The stranger was a man of mature 
age, with a form bowed by either 
years or study, and a pale but highly 
intelligent countenance. The Count’s 
picturesque eye immediately set him 
down as an admirable study for a 
painter, and his place in the Titian 
gaery of the palazzo was fixed on 

fore he uttered a word. But An- 
tonio was equally susceptible of the 
charms of. conversation; and the 
stranger’s conversation was adapted 
to captivate a man of his skill in the 
— parts of life. The Herr 

aximilian had travelled much, had 
seen every thing that was remark- 
able in the principal regions of the 
globe, and had known or seen the 
a personages of the time. 
is conversation was admirable; 
easy, fluent, and various; its anima- 
tion never flagged, its variety never 
degenerated into trifling, nor its de- 
scription into caricature. The Count, 
a man of higher capacities than any 
that would be required by the indo- 
lence of his life, felt his intellectual 
consciousness revived. He was, as 
all men are, delighted with the dis- 
covery; entered at once into the full 
enjoyment of his awakened under- 
standing, and began to wonder what 
he had been thinking of during the 
last thirty years. 

To suffer the friend who had done 
him this service to take his depar- 
ture as suddenly as he came, was 
out of the question. He pressed him 
to make the palazzo his residence 
for a week; the week passed, the 
request was lengthened to a month; 
the month passed away only to con- 
vince the Count that, without the 
-Bociety of the accomplished Hunga- 
rian, Padua would become dull to an 
‘intensity beyond all human suffer- 
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ing. The request was extended toa 
year. His guest smiled, but told 
him that matters of importance com- 

elled him to think of returning 
cemndbnen and that though he was 
determined to revisit Italy and the 
Count, some years must elapse be- 
fore his return. 

Carara felt as an Italian feels on 
every occasion that thwarts his pro- 
pensities, be they what they will; he 
was in despair. There was but one 
alternative, to leave Italy and travel 
with this man of accomplishment 
round the world, consume life thus 
gyrating, and die after a prolonged 
conversation of fifty years. The Hun- 
garian argued strenuously against 
this genuine Italian romance; sat up 
half a night suffering himself to be 
convinced, gradually gave way to all 
the Count’s arguments, and even 
pointed out the means of making 
this peregrination a much more de- 
lighttul adventure than it had seem- 
ed to the fancy of the Count; and at 
the first glimpse of dawn, glided from 
his chamber, with his valise on his 
shoulder, into the suburbs. As 
Padua would have been asleep all 
day, it could scarcely have eyes for 
the simple and lonely fugitive, who 
threaded its dozing streets at an hour 
when no Paduan on record had ever 
known whether it was the full blaze 
of sunshine, or the darkness of Ere- 
bus. He made his way accordingly, 
passed through streets of palaces and 
walks of state as invisible as a spirit, 
walked through magnificent gates 
where no sentinel challenged, and no 
Swiss kept the key, straight forward 
through Sousovino’s bronze horse- 
man, and Barbarini’s; and unbayed at 
by a solitary dog, reached the Ceme- 
tario grande ; the true emblem of the 
city, weedy, calm, soundless, and de- 
caying—a bed of but more steady 
slumber—a Padua under ground. 

A year passed away, but not like the 
years before. The Hungarian was a 
philosopher, and the word had many 
meanings at the time. He had seen 
many nations, and the view had not 
raised his conception of human na- 
ture; he had lived under various 
governments, and his conception of 
the wisdom of kings and the happi- 
ness of their subjects did notpre+ 
vent him from an occasional sarcasm 
on both: he was a man of imagina- 
tion, and one of its employments was 
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the construction of an Utopia. He 
was a man of science, and the sud- 
den discoveries of the French and 
German chemists in the last century 
had kindled him into the reveries of 
the century before, and made him 
a searcher after the philosopher’s 
stone. What must have been the 
power and impulse of so much curi- 
ous speculation, inventive skill, bold 
theory, and actual knowledge, pour- 
ing suddenly upon the sensitive 
spirit of an Italian, aroused for the 
first time to a feeling of his own sen- 
sitiveness ! It was the sudden open- 
ing of his curtains at midnight, to 
shew him the blaze of a conflagra- 
tion; the sudden burst of sunshine 
on the eyes of the blind, the sudden 
perception that there was round 
him, not the monotonous luxury of 
an Italian palace, but the vividness, 
activity, and intellectual vigour of a 
world, a world all alive, vigorous, 
stirring, fierce, enthusiastic, brilliant, 
a world in which ambition might fly 
abroad, until it wearied its wildest 
wing; in which vanity might play 
its most fantastic game, in which phi- 
losophy might build its noblest con- 
ceptions, till they reached to the very 
gates of heaven; in which science 
might explore the depth of things 
until it reached the centre; a world 
of grandeur, beauty, strength, weak- 
ness, life, immortality; a world of 
wonders. 

The luxurious Italian became the 
philosopber; he rose with the sun, he 
studied till sage go he plunged into 
the mysteries of science, he grew 
recluse, pale, and severe. But the 
delight of discovery {repaid all the 
labours of the pursuit. The trans- 
mutation of metals, that most daz- 
zling dream of science, which will 
dazzle to the end of time, and be a 
dream to the end of time, led him 
onward, with an enthusiast’s disre- 
gard of all things but his crucible. 
In the meanwhile he himself had be- 
come an object of attention ; and the 
Count Carara had already marked 
the day and hour when he was to 
become master of the grand secret 
of this world’s wealth, when a knock 
at his study door disturbed him in 
the midst of the operation, and a cor- 
poralof grenadiers handed a paper 
to-him, containing an order for his 
arrest on the ground of freema- 
sonry, 
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The Count was snigans at the 
interruption; the fire of the Italian 
character blazed out in wrath at the 
insolence of disturbing a noble in his 
own sanctuary ; but the corporal had 
no ears for reason, the bayonets at 
his back were better arguers, and in 
the midst of a platoon of whiskered 
iants, the philosopher was marched 
first into the presence of the gover- 
nor—who informed him that his estate 
was confiscated to the use of better 
subjects, of whom the governor him- 
self was to be presumed the most 
deserving—and next to the well- 
known Torre di Eccelino. This 
famous remnant of the ages of blood, 
which every living Italian records as 
the ages of glory, when every little 
town of Italy had its battlements, its 
territory, its slaves, its army, its des- 
otas fierce as the Grand Turk, and 
its enemy within half a league, as 
inveterate as the Kalmuc Tartar; 
its war once a month bloody, as if 
the weal of the world depended on 
the sword, and its siege, storm, and 
sack once a-year, had been just con- 
verted into a state prison. Yet it was 
the very spot which, if Carara had 
been free to choose, he would have 
chosen. From its summit, Eccelino, 
the most sanguinary of the san 
nary, the most subtle, daring, and 
ambitious of an age of civil and mar- 
tial ferocity, watched the movements 
of the vast turbulent city below, 
then filled with partizans of all the 
desperate feuds of the day. From 
its summit he too had watched the 
stars, that as they rose or set, twink- 
led above, or flashed in constellation, 
wrote in characters of fire the fates 
of heroes and empires. Within its 
recesses too, the man of power and 
blood had plunged in those forbid- 
den studies, which shook sovereigns 
from their thrones, disturbed popes 
and conclaves with new terrors, filled 
nations with sudden tumults, and 
laid waste the ne of human 
nature. But here, he was declared, 
by the tongue of all Italy, to have 
laid the foundations of his incom- 
parable success; to have discovered 
the means of overthrowing all resist- 
ance in the field; and baffling all re- 
solve in the council; to have found 
wealth inexhaustible, knowledge 
that su : ed the Aart of vr a 
man mind, sagacity that no 
could perplex, and strength that no- 
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er could overwhelm, and to have 
paid, for all, the fearful price of his 
own soul. Such was the legend; 
and when Carara entered the cell 
where this extraordinary being had 
so often trod, that his spirit seemed 
to haunt the place, he shuddered as 
he saw transcribed upon the wall 
above his head, the lines of Ariosto. 


 Eccelino!—Immanissimo tirrano 
Che fia creduto figlio del demonio.” 


But there is nothing which decays 
more rapidly than the imagination in 
prison. The first day’s solitude, 
the second day’s solitude, and the 
third day’s solitude drove every 
phantom from his presence. The 

e of poetry was no more; the clank 
of the sentinel’s pike, and the rattle 
of the jailor’s keys, reclaimed him 
from the dominion of magic, and he 

to descend in thought to that 
world, to which he was never likely 
to descend in reality, but on his way 
to the scaffold. 

A prison strips off the embroidery 
of life prodigiously ; and inthe course 
of this operation Carara discovered 
that he had a wife and child. 

That wife he had purchased at the 
cost of the only struggle which had 
marked his silken existence. Julia 
di Monteleone had been the most 
celebrated beauty of the Court of 
Milan, had been sought in sonnets 
and serenades, in love, and even in 
marriage, by a hundred cavaliers of 
thehighest grades, had laughed at all, 
scorned many, repelled some with 
open contempt, and finally taken re- 
fuge from the universal storm of 
“on in the Palazza di Carara, to 
which she brought a large dower, a 
noble alliance, the handsomest face 
in Italy, and one of the highest 
hearts that ever spoke in coral lips 
and diamond eyes. The choice was 
made, like all the choices of women, 
by the eye; Carara was the finest 
figure, the best dancer, and the most 
brilliant in his equipages of any of 
the myriad who paid their homage 
at the shrine of the lady’s loveliness. 
The point was then decided. The 
prize, however, was not to be won in 
a nation of swordsmen and dagger- 
bearers, without its hazard. It cost 
him three duels with the indignant 
suitors, and had nearly cost him his 
life, by a sturdy blow ofa dag er in 
his side, as he was in the act of hand- 


ing his bride elect into her chariot at 
the door of the Grand Opera. He 
fell covered with blood, languished 
for a month on the verge of death, 
was cheered by the beautiful lady’s 
redoubled protestations of living or 
dying with him, and recovered only 
to be the most envied husband from 
the Alps to the Apennines. 

But this was but a thunderbolt 
plunged into a lake ; it flashed, bla- 
zed, and shook the waters from 
shore ; it was extinguished, and the 
waters were as smooth as glass 
again, no breath disturbing their 
blue complacency, the quiet mirror 
of the quietest of all skies. Carara 
had brought his noble bride to his 
palazzo, showed her to the homage 
of his hundred domestics in new cos- 
tumes of scarlet and gold, walked 
with her through his spacious apart- 
ments, marble floored, and glowing 
with the frescoes of Giorgione and 
Spagnolet; had pointed out to her 
vivid glance the Titians, the Ra- 
phaels, and the Tintorets; had un- 
folded the purple curtains which 
concealed the virgin loveliness of the 
Madonna of Corregio from the pro- 
faner eye ; had given a concert to her 
on her arrival, and a ball to the po- 
destat, and every soul that called it- 
self noble for ten leagues round Pa- 
dua; and then—returned quietly to 
his tranquil career, subsided out of 
the world’s hearing, lapsed into Ely- 
sian slumber; listened to the mur- 
murs of his fountains, and the cooing 
of his doves, till they both sent 
him to sleep, and wrapping his soul 
in more than all the silks and velvets 
of the land, he prepared himself to 
dream through the world. 

The heart, stifled by the trappings 
of prosperity, often learns to bear 
only when the trappings are plucked 
away. Carara, the prisoner in his 
cell, was a different being from Ca- 
rara the elegant, but weary volup- 
tuary in his palace. The vision of 
his wife and child came before him, 
and made him often forget the mas- 
sive beams and iron stanchels that 
stood between him and those whom 
he loved. He revolved the hours 
which he had flung away, the enjoy- 
ments which he had flung away with 


them; resolved, if his fortunes should 


turn again, to disdain the silver stream 
of life, and think of the surge; to 
shew himself fit for something bettex 
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than the master of French valets, and 
the companion of Spanish lap-dogs, 
to take the goods that rank, wealth, 
and nature gave, and be a noble, a 
husband, and a father, and worthy 
of the names. 

But his prison-bars were still as 
strong as ever, the cell as high from 
the ground, the jailor as sullen, and 
the day as solitary. To bribe the 
vigilance of the turnkeys was hope- 
less ; for the first act of justice had 
been to plunder him of every ducat. 
To address the governor’s reason 
was equally hopeless; for the strict 
order of that governor was, that the 
prisoner should have no means of 
making any appeal. To summon the 
public to the decision of his rights 
and wrongs, must be deferred until 
there was a public; or until he could 
find any Italian in existence who 
cared an inch of macaroni for the 
rights and wrongs of any thing on 
earth. Thefeeling of solitude grew 
a bitter, agonizing, intolerable. 

he Far niente life never had such a 
trial, and never was more torturing. 
Carara would have exchanged his 
being with that of any Lazzarone that 
begged and burned in the noon of 
any city of hovels in the realm. 
Books, the pencil, music, all the re- 
sources of a life of idleness, of grace- 
fulness, or of industry, were alike 
forbidden to him. He felt himself 
day by day more mercilessly cut off 
from mankind, receding hourly from 
existence, turning into a wild beast, 
degenerating into the uselessness of 
a stock or a stone, and regretting 
only that with their uselessness he 
had not their insensibility. 

The sting of all this wretchedness 
was envenomed by its uncertainty. 
If his enemies, or their instrument 
the governor, had declared to him 
that his imprisonment was to last for 
a year, or fifty years, or to lay him in 
the grave, he might have prepared 
himself for the Rondon e might 
have braced up his mind for a cala- 
mity of which he knew the extent; 
he might have said to himself, joy 
and hope are shut out for ever. I 
shall seek and struggle for them no 
more. My dungeon must be looked 
on as my final home. I must stern- 
ly conform myself to ruin. I must 


‘look upon my imprisonment only as 


aslower death, and be contented as 
I may. But from the tower of Padua 
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he might be released at 2 moment» 
or never. He might return that night 
to his own roof, or never lie down 
under its shelter. While he was 
—- the order might be at his 
prison-doors for restoring him to the 
arms of his wife and child, or the 
merciless spirit that had torn them 
asunder might be darkly decreein 
an eternal separation to them a 
But it was the doubt, the near possi- 
bility of the enjoyment, that made 
him still nurture his agony. He 
could not heroically harden himself 
toendure. He must tremble, for he 
must hope. 

Suspense and solitude like this 
have driven many a man mad, and 
they were fast driving the quick 
brain of Carara to see phantoms, and 
hold dialogues with the creatures of 
the brain; when, one evening, as the 
jailor paid his last visit for the night, 
he suddenly touched the Count’s 
hand. The twilight was too deep 
to allow of his Rosecning the fea- 
tures of the man who stood before 
him; but his voice, lowered to a 
whisper as it was, showed that he 
was not the rugged old Trasteverin, 
who had hitherto so stubbornly re- 
fused to listen to a syllable from 
him. Hope kindled wildly in his 
forlorn heart, he sprang on his feet, 
and desired the jailor to name the 
price of his deliverance. The an- 
swer was a plain one, and a trye 
one: “ That if the Count Carara was 
to escape, it was not his money that 
would make it worth any man’s while 
to help him; for the Count Carara 
was for the last three months not 
worth a sequin in the world.” The 
news smote heavy on the ear of the 
prisoner ; but he had not heard it 
for the first time. It had been a 
part of the governor’s insulting com- 
munication on his arrest. Yet it 
now came with a weight of which 
he once could have formed no con- 
ception. Money had poured in upon 
him in a flood from his infancy ; and 
he had learned to think of it no more 
than of the air which he breathed, 
as a common privilege of a certain 
rank, and the easy pledge of the 
pleasures of that rank. But now it 
was life or death. The sum which 
he had lavished ona toy or a trinket, 
might make the difference to him of 
a career of wretchedness or of pence, 
of a life dragged out in the bitter- 
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ness of chains, or of calmness, free- 
dom, and honour. 

He now sunk down upon his 
couch, in that dejection of heart 
which bids a man welcome the 
worst ; and before he could conceive 
any new mode of softening his Cer- 
berus, the door was closed, the jailor 
gone, and the unhappy prisoner left 
to his despairing meditations. The 
hours lingered on, midnight came, 
and as Carara was beginning to ima- 

ne that his mind had played him 
alse, and that he was still in the 
hands of the old taciturn Trasteverin, 
the door opened again, the jailor 
stood at his side, showed him a sol- 
dier’s cap and cloak, and bade him 
put them on, and follow him without 
aword. The Count eagerly follow- 
ed his direction. But in a moment 
after, the singularity of secrecy in a 
jailor awoke his suspicions. He 
started back. “If Iam to die, let me 
die in the face of my countrymen, by 
no base and clandestine end.” The 
ong made no reply, but by open- 
ng the door, and pointing to the 
deep stair of the tower. A gush of 
fresh air that sprung up from the 
bottom struck across the Count’s 
senses with a feeling of freedom. 
He hesitated no longer ; but step for 
step silently followed his grim guide. 
The gush of air had told the truth. 
The door at the foot of the tower 
was open. The sentinel was either 
drunk, asleep, or bribed. They 
passed, as unchallenged as ghosts, 
wound their way through a dozen 
obscure streets, and at last reached 
an inn, A low whistle announced 
their coming ; a wicket was opened, 
a head thrust out to reconnoitre ; 
half a door unbarred, and the Count 
caught by the arm, and suddenly 
ed in. Carara was bold, and 
his first impulse was to retort this 
violence ; but a voice at his side at 
once astonished and restrained him. 
The light of a lamp that filled the 
close atmosphere with the strongest 
effluvia of the Padovine oil, the 
strongest in the circuit of the earth, 
glimmered feebly, but sufficiently, 
on the countenance of his Hungarian 
friend. The Herr Balto had been 
his preserver. 
_ © T owed you some compensa~ 
tion,” said the Hungarian, “ for 
b you within the fangs of 
your blockhead of a governor. Phi- 
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losophy seems not to be in fashion 
among your men of macaroni; and 
it would have been better for the 
Count Carara to have taken a cro- 
codile into his palace than an un- 
lucky stranger, who knew nothing 
but a little chemistry.” 

The Count, delighted with his li- 
berty, would not suffer his friend to 
utter a syllable in depreciation of 
either himself or his science; and 
proceeded to express his regret, that, 
under the present circumstances, he 
had nothing to offer but thanks. The 
Hungarian laughed long and Joud. 

“ Count,” said he, observing his 
look of surprise at this unexpected 
mirth, “ I must beg your allowance 
for the odd way in which the sim- 
plest things sometimes appear before 
an odd being, such as I must ac- 
knowledge that lam. But the truth 
is, that 1 could not resist the contrast 
between your luxuries in that para- 
dise of marbles and mosaic, and this 
rueful hovel. However, I rejoice to 
find in you the vigour of mind that 
belongs to the true philosopher ; and 
if the Grand Secret shall ever be 
intrusted to mortal man, you may 
rely on it, that it will be intrusted 
only to the vigorous and the wise, to 
the powerful minds that despise the 
chances of the world, or to the bold 
hearts that know how to force them 
to their own advantage. But what 
is to be done next?” 

“ Next!” exclaimed the indignant 
Count. “ What, but to shoot the in- 
solent tool of office who has dared 
to insult a nobleman of Padua?” 

“ You will get nothing by that,” 
said the Hungarian, “ but the bad 
bargain of giving the life of a man of 
sense for that of a fool; sending a 
bullet through the ‘brains of a sim- 
pleton, and laying the neck of a man 
of talents and honour on the scaffold.” 

“ Appeal to his Holiness then,” 

rara. 

* Appeal to a council of a dozen 
old ladies, who must be first ap- 
proached through a dozen clerks a- 
piece,whoare accessible only through 
ten times the number of valets, nuns, 
sbirri, slaves, and knaves of all di- 
mensions. Why, it would be easier 
to walk dryshod from Scylla to Cha- 
rybdis, than gain any thing by this 
mode, but a benedicite. In fact, I am 
perfectly perplexed with every view 
that I can take of the business.” 
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Carara’s spirit rose with the crisis. 
« Perplexity,” said he, after a few 
moments of silence, “ may check a 
man’s steps on ordinary occasions. 
But the worst that I can forfeit is 
life. I must not leave my wife to 
famine and my boy to shame. IL 
shall return to the palazza, there col- 
lect my friends, and by a bold re- 
monstrance, or, if that fail, by force, 
right myself with this trifling and in- 
solent governor, or die in the at- 
tempt.”— Spoken like a knight of 
chivalry,” said the Hungarian, “ and 
I have no doubt that you would do 
just enough to prove to the world 
that you were as brave as a lion, and 
as mad as the maddest inhabitant of 
the Ospidale di san Gregorio. But 
the Emperor has a particular aver- 
sion to lunatics of your order, and 
the inevitable consequence would be 
imprisonment for life for yourself, 
confiscation for your property, a new 
tenant for your palazzo, and a new 
example in your person of the in- 
convenience of contending against 
the powers that be. But your men- 
tion of the Emperor reminds me that 
he is now at Innspruck. I left him 
a month ago at Vienna, preparing to 
set out on his journey, to pluck the 
Tyrolese eagle of some of its fea- 
thers. His eloquence or his presence 
is to persuade the Tyrolese that goat- 
shooting is a crime against nature, 
that a rifle is rebellion, and that a 
cock’s-feather in the hat is some- 
thing not much better than a con- 
spiracy against Austrian church and 
state. How likely he is to succeed, 
far be it from me to doubt. How- 
ever, you have struck upon the only 
point in our favour. Francis is ho- 
nest by nature, very much afraid of 
the French by habit, and very anxious 
to be popular in Italy by policy.”— 
“To the Emperor, then!” exclaimed 
Carara.—* There is but one objec- 
tion,” observed his friend. “ The 
winter has set in roughly even here; 
what must it be among the moun- 
tains? Iescapeda tempest with some 
difficulty but three days ago, which 
Isaw covering the whole of the Pres- 
terthal. I should not be surprised 
to hear that the Brenner is by this 
time totally impassable. As for the 
passes to the west, the travellers from 
the Splugen and the Helvia have re- 
ported them filled up with snow for 
‘the last fortnight.” 
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The horrors of any attempt to 
eross the Brenner mountains forty 
years since, were sufficient to shake 
the stout hearts even of the carriers 
and contrabandists of the Alpine re- 
gone : and Carara acknowledged the 
ittle probability which he could have 
of escaping the complicated trials of 
hunger, houselessness, and those 
terrible tempests which often swept 
away whole villages, and even huge 
portions of the mountains themselves, 
“ But let what will happen,” said 
he, “ I must see the Countess di Ca- 
rara; see in what state the tyranny 
of our wretched government has left 
my house and property, and try what 
can be done to obtain justice on the 
spot.” —* Day is breaking,” was the 
reply. “ Your escape from your cell 
will be known immediately, and, of 
course, vigilance will have all its eyes 
upon your track. In short, you must 
wait till nightfall.’ This was unde- 
niable; and Carara passed another 
wretched day,a day of fear, watching, 
and weariness, in which the step of 
every beggar that passed the little inn 
was asource of alarm; every chance 
word from the wild and half-naked 
reprobates wholingered out the hour, 
till night sent them out again to 
starve or to plunder, sounded like 
detection ; and every moment seem- 
ed lengthened for the mere purpose 
of putting him to torture. 

At last the shadows began to spread 
from the cathedral towers; the even- 
ing chimes announced that the monks 
were going to their suppers, and all 
the world going to rest; the Count 
revived with the thickening twilight, 
and a low knock at the door anoun- 
ced the Hungarian. He was pre- 
pared for their movement, and a 
cloak and a few trifling changes of 
dress enabled the Count to pass 
through the dim streets without be- 
ing recognised. Carara’s heart beat 
with an unusual pulse as he reached 
the marble portals of his palace. All 
on the outside was as when he had 
last given it his anxious, departing 
look. The massive gates emblazon- 
ed with the proud heraldry of his 
forefathers ; the bronze lions thathad 
sat for generations, the guards of a 
noble house raised by lion darin 
in times of Italian valour and hazard; 
the whole oc a Hy» i 
splendidly prepares the eye in 
seas miladieas for the -more than 
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magnificence within, for the match- 
less expenditure of taste, wealth and 
skill, that brings the mind to the ages 
of Italian power and princedom ; all 
were there still. But the look of the 
domestic who admitted them by a 
side-door, and his evident trepida- 
tion, told at once the history of the 
palazzo. Carara sprang forward with 
a pang of heart. All was spoil. The 
walls were stripped of their pictures; 
tapestry, sculpture, every thing was 
gone. Monuments of the most ex- 
uisite art had been broken into 
ragments in the rough attempt to 
tear them down. Where were his 
vases, the portraits of his ancestors, 
the chefs-d’cuvre of Raphael, the 
Corregio Gallery ; the library of ma- 
nuscripts, that had cost the great 
Count Francesco the revenue of a 
rincipality—all was swept away. 
ut a dearer interest now made all 
their loss comparatively light. What 
was become of the Countess and his 
child ? The single domestic had fled, 
poctely in terror at seeing the pa- 
azzo entered by his master, whom 
he must have taken for a ghost or a 
lunatic. Carara rushed on from hall 
to hall, from corridor to corridor, 
from chamber to chamber, hisanxiety 
— wilder at every step, his 
rain burning, his voice raised until 
it startled him with its own violence, 
until he had hurried through the 
whole scene of spoliation, and was yet 
unsuccessful, His friend attempted to 
soothe, to stop, to reason with him ; 
all was in vain. He raved, he called 
vengeance on the head of the gover- 
nor, on the Emperor, on mankind. 
But his frame, exhausted by the 
mingled force of confinement, fa- 
tigue, and fever, did what no human 
sppeal could have done—checked 
his furious career, and probably 
saved him from some desperate de- 
fiance of authority, which must have 
speedily ended in ruin. He fell 
feebly on the floor, and Jay in a state 
of insensibility. 

The Hungarian was active in the 
emergency; he hastened to one of the 
many fountains which threw its sil- 
ver sheet of waters high in the moon- 
light; and at once brought back a 
draught which revived him, and the 

et more ae intelligence that 
is Countess and his child were safe, 


-and were even under the same roof 


with him. The tidings were soon 
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realized. A pavilion in the ample 
gardens, which had escaped the sight 
of the spoilers, had been their place 
of refuge. Their meeting once. more, 
even under their calamities,,7as a 
source of happiness ; and when Ca- 
rara looked on the loveliness of his 
lovely and noble wife, and the fine 
countenance of his child, a boy just 
emerging from infancy, he felt, what 
his life of luxury had failed to tell 
him, that there were enjoyments in 
the world which the highest rank and 
wealth could neither give nor take 
away. 

The hours were now not like the 
lingering hours of his wonted day ; 
they flew; the night was too short 
for the deep interest of the tale which 
the noble lady had to tell of her 
perturbations during the fearful in- 
terval of his absence; for his fond 
caresses of his child; for his own 
determinations to obtain a full and 
bold redress, let the risk be what 
it might, or for the calm sagacity, 
and experienced consolation of his 
friend. 

At length day began to glitter on 
the tops of the cedars and limes, and 
the consultation must be at an end, 
if the Count would not hazard the 
loss of all chance of redress, by giving 
himself into the hands of his ene- 
mies, who would undoubtedly first 
seek him in his palace. It was 
agreed upon, that the Emperor was 
the only resource, but that from the 
utterly impassable nature of the 
mountains by one so little prepared 
for their difficulties as the Count, his 
mission should be sent by one of 
the mountain couriers, while he sub- 
mitted to concealment until the ar- 
rival of the answer. The Countess 
now retired to rest. His friend threw 
himself on a sofa. 

But Carara had other objects than 
sleep. Taking down a dagger and 
pistol which hung in a private re- 
cess, he began sharpening the one 
and loading the other. The Hunga- 
rian’s quick eye was instantly upon 
him; springing from the couch, he 
asked him whether he could be mad 
enough to think of using them against 
the governor. 

* No, no,” was the reply. “ Yes- 
terday Imight have been mad enough 
to use them against him, or against 
myself, or against any one ; for I had 
begun to look upen mankind as a 
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wild beast, which it was a kind of 
duty to destroy. But the last twelve 
hours have changed my mind on that 
point, and many others. I have been 
acumberer of the earth. I have lost 
thirty years of existence. I should 
not have been more a blank in life, 
if I had been flung out of my cradle 
into the Adige.” The hearer stared. 
“ What is the purport of all this ?” 
was in his look of perplexity. “I 
had hoped,” continued the Count, 
“ to have escaped all question upon 
the subject, and to have kept my 
own counsel until I could shew my 
good and manly-minded friend its 
fruits. 1am determined to go on this 
mission myself.” 

“ What, you?” said the Hunga- 
rian, with a look of double perplexity. 
“ You, who know nothing of the 
route, of hardship, of the nature of 
the mountain storms? You will be 
swept away like a butterfly, or bu- 
ried under some snow-drift before 
you have gone a league up the pass. 
This, too, is the season of the ava- 
lanches ; every blast loosens some of 
them down, and the very boldest of 
the mountaineers wil] net stir a foot 
from their firesides, until at least the 
equinox is over. It was but last week 
that a train of twenty mules, coming 
from Brixen, were carried away, 
muleteers and all, to the bottom of 
one of the lakes, under a mountain 
of snow, which will keep them there 
till doomsday.” 

“ The more necessity for me to 
try,’ said Carara, resolutely, “ if I 
can find no other bearer of my dis- 

atch. The plain fact is, that a 

usiness like mine cannot be en- 
trusted to a letter, nor even the let- 
ter to the negligence of a courier. 
The Emperor must receive a hun- 
dred appeals a-day of the same kind, 
which he throws to his secretary, 
who throws them into the fire. The 
road may be difficult; but a man 
once in earnest, can make his way 
through more than the Brenner. I 
am in earnest, and I must at all events 
try. If I see the Emperor in person, 
I may succeed. Half-a-dozen words 
spoken by the injured party himself, 
are often worth a volume coldly laid 
before the eye. Francis is a man, 
and he will understand the language 
of a man; and by all that is honest 
or bold in man, he shall hear it from 
me. If I perish by the way, I perish, 
and that is all. ere is an end of 
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one whose life is a continual re- 
proach to him. Apathy with me is. 
at an end.” 

“ But the Countess!” expostulated 
his friend—*“ What will she say to 
this desperate experiment ?” 

“ The Countess,” said Carara, with 
emotion, “ is a woman of a spirit that 
deserved a nobler companionshi 
than mine. I must retrieve myself 
in her eyes and in my own., Let us 
say no more on the subject. I wish 
to spare her the useless pain of part- 
ing. In half an hour I shall be on 
the road to the mountains. In the 
meantime, I have provided for her 
safety.” He here wrote a few lines. 
‘I must leave this part of the business 
to you. Deliver this note to the old 
Marquis Adelscalchi of Ferara. His 
friendship for me will suffer no de- 
cay by my fall; and his relationship. 
to the Countess will insure her pro- 
tection under his roof until I either 
acccomplish my purpose, or am laid 
where human purposes disturb no 
one. Farewell.” 

His hearer caught him by the cloak 
as he was rushing out, and grasped 
his hand—“ Count Carara,” said he, 
in a grave tone, “ I believe we have 
not known each other until now. I 
now recognise you as the descend- 
ant of the illustrious founder of this 
palace in which I stand. I confess, 
that I too long looked on you as to- 
tally unnerved by the national habits, 
for the high duties of life. You are 
now a philosopher ; and,” he added, 
with a faint smile, “ as it is peculiarly 
painful to part with a new and agree- 
able aquaintance, I must be suffered 
to continue the intercourse that has 
begun within these five minutes. 
Without a metaphor, you must let 
me go along with you.” 

The Count’s office was now come 
to remonstrate. But his friend’s zeal 
was resistless. He pointed out so 
many advantages to the final success 
of the attempt, his knowledge of the 
road, his facilities of opprepes to the 
Emperor, his personal habits of court 
business, that, on the ground of jus- 
tice to his family, the Count found 
it impossible to refuse his assistance. 
Within the half hour, they had passed 
through the city, the gates, and the 
suburbs; had left behind them the 
lazy nobles, the dozing doctors, the 
insolent governor, and the yawning 
population—seen the grey peaks o 
the Veronese Alps turning into gold 
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and silver, the clouds showering roses 
as rich as ever Homer.and Aurora to- 
gether showered on the camp by the 
Scamander; and with firm steps, 
whatever might be the heaviness of 
their hearts, were vigorously advan- 
cing on the highroad to the Tyrol. 

The Hungarian’s winter predic- 
tions had not yet been realized. Even 
the valley which leads to Botzen from 
the south, and which is proverbially 
the nest of the storm, exhibited no 
deeper vestiges of the coming sea- 
son, than a few streams turned to 
solid crystal as they trickled down 
the precipices, or, from time to time, 
a larch rooted out from the cliffs by 
the gale, and strewing its leafy glo- 
ries at full length across the narrow 
road. Cararafelt the mountain breeze 
breathing vigour into his frame—his 
travel was already giving elasticity 
to his limbs—his handsome counte- 
nance was rapidly losing the pallid 
hue which was essential to Italian 
elegance, and was exchanging it for 
the better gift of the manly and florid 
healthfulness of open air and active 
exercise. With his cloak flung over 
his shoulder, his Alpine staff in his 
hand, and his vivid eye darting round 
the immense horizon, catching every 
colour of the autumnal forest, every 
passing cloud, every floating eagle 
that poised itself on its pinions above 
the covers of the chamois and deer 
along the Talfer, he might be taken 
for a prince of the mountaineers. 
But as they rested for their mid-day 
meal at the foot of the Ritter pyra- 
mids, and the Count’s newly-awa- 
kened curiosity was listening to his 
fellow-traveller’s account of this sin- 

ular phenomenon, and indulging his 
ancy in discovering, as so many wan- 
derers had done before, temples and 
palaces, pavilions and fountains, in 
their fretted and excavated masses, a 
sudden gust of the most piercing 
cold rushed down from the hills, car- 
rying before it a whole atmosphere 
of sleet, withered leaves, and dried 
up branches of trees. ‘ The trum- 

et of the winter is blowing, Count,” 
said the Hungarian, “ and we must 
prepare for the speedy commence- 
ment of the —— 

Carara prepared for the encounter 
simply by girding his hunter’s coat 
tighter round him, fastening his broad 
Alpine hat on his head by the clasp 
usual among the peasantry, and loo- 


[Oct 
sening the folds of his cloak. The 
Hungarian, conversant in the lan- 
guage of the storm, looked to the 
various points of the compass for 
those currents of the clouds which 
so strikingly mark the direction from 
which the force of the tempest comes 
in the higher Alps. Large masses of 
rolling clouds heavily burst up from 
the whole range of the vast crescent 
of hills which form the central bar- 
rier of the Tyrol, and each sent forth 
its gust; but in the north-east lay a 
solid leaden-coloured pyramid of va- 
pour, reaching from the earth to the 
heavens, on which the Hungarian 
gazed with evident anxiety. “ The 
weight of the tempest,” said he, “ is 
beyond Mittenwold ; but it is, I fear, 
by this time, coming up through the 
Pusterthal, and the pass will, in that 
case, be altogether blocked up before 
night.” 

* Then,” said Carara, with a smile 
which was far from an expression of 
his feelings, “ we must attempt it by 
daylight. The ghosts of the Brenner 
will not stand sunshine, if they are 
like our Italian ghosts. For Mitten- 
wold, then—onward.” 

His companion answered only by 
following his stride, and they fought 
their way together manfully up the 
side of the mountain. Fierce gusts, 
that seemed to burst less from the 
clouds than from the earth, frequent- 
ly caught them in their middle way, 
and forced them to cling to the 
shrubs and branches of dwarf oak 
that sheeted the glen. The valley 
which had been broad and nearly 
level from Brixen, now began to 
contract, and the gigantic pines, that 
hung and rooted upon the huge 
blocks of granite, split by time or 
thunder ages ago, gave a dee 
shade to the road. By this pass few 
travellers ever attempted to enter the 
mountains but in summer, and the 
Count and his companion scarcely 
disturbed the falcons and wild-goats 
that through one half of the year 
possessed the unquestioned lord- 
ship of the soil, They gazed on the 
struggling travellers as if they were 
of their own species, and seldom mo- 
ved foot or waved wing, till they had 
passed. 

The evening fell, and though the 
centre of the valley, which was now 
narrowed toaravine, was stil] shelter- 
ed, it was evident that the storm was 
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making wild work above. At length 
an abrupt ascent led them to the sum- 
mit of the road, and the whole range 
of the:wild scene opened on them 
ata'view. Nothing could be more 
magnificent or more fearful. As far 
as the eye reached, the whole hori- 
zon was filled with snow, assuming 
every fantastic form of the mountain 
tops, and shaping them into strange 
beauty. Carara’s imagination, dor- 
mant in his days of prosperity, had 
been gradually awaking since his 
first step in these wild regions. But 
now all its eyes were opened at once. 
Every trait, hue, and feature of the 
scenery, formed to him an indispen- 
sable portion of the most glorious 
landscape that he had ever gazed 
upon. “ Look there,” he exclaimed, 
pointing toa boundless pile of snow- 
white clouds that touched a distant 
mountain so closely, as to seem a 
continued mountain ascending into 
the heights of heaven,—* There is Pe- 
lion upon Ossa, and both in silver !” 
Another enormous hill, whose co- 
vering of snow was partially darken- 
ed by a thunder storm, lay to the 
right. “ There is an AZtna, but ten 
times its bulk, pouring out immea- 
sureable volumes of smoke, and bro- 
ken into a thousand chasms of flame.” 
The range of pinnacles that shot up 
round the horizon, sheeted with the 
snow, were fairy palaces, turreted 
castles of ivory, bowers of amaranth, 
magic palaces of steel. A last gleam 
of the sun, as he plunged down be- 
hind the Middle Alps, shot through 
a chasm of the hills, and swept 
round the whole range. It was 
like the outpouring of a stream of 
solid gold. 1t transmuted the whole 
landscape instantly; the effect on 
the scene was indescribable. Where- 
ever the stream fell, it turned the 
spot into all the glorious hues of 
sky, flower, and metal. Boundless 
sheets of purple and rose seemed 
to have been suddenly flung over 
the enormous sides of the hills. Ca- 
taracts of gold burst down their 
sides, long pon of the most vivid 

een, like valleys of emerald, lay 

etween ridges of crysolite and sil- 
ver, All was splendid, prismatic, 
magical. As the sun descended, 
every feature of this landscape of a 
hundred leagues, assumed a new 
and lovelier variety ; azure followed 
rose, and purple, richer than the 
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Tyrian loom, mingled with azure. 
Until a moment before he set, the 
whole range became a succession of 
volcanoes; the base of every moun- 
tain buried in solemn grey, the side 
still tinged with the fainter light, but 
the summit a spire of living flame. 
He sunk at last, but there was one 
spectacle left, as lovely, and almost 
as brilliant, as the richest effects of 
the sunshine. The dusk, which now 
gathered round the mountains, ra- 
pidly contracted their horizon—the 
enormous crescent appeared toround 
itself into a circle, in the centre of 
which stood the admiring travellers, 
Of that circle, the only portion vi- 
sible was soon the upper ridge, and 
even that was pale; but from it 
stood up the summits of the pinna- 
cles, now divested of all colour, but 
still sparkling with light, the dia- 
mond cusps of a mighty crown. 
Carara stood entranced with this 
sight of unearthly beauty, when he 
was startled from his vision by a 
sound as if of remote thunder; he 
looked to the cloud that still lower- 
ed on the Brenner, but it was as lead- 
en and solid asever. No flash broke 
from its mighty womb. If the thun- 
der lay there, it was still to be born. 
The whole hemisphere lay in the 
same quietude. The gusts had fall- 
en, and the tempest seemed to have 
gone to rest with the sun. Again the 
sound rose, but it was now not the 
low grow] of distant thunder, but the 
roar and dash of ocean, heavy, hoarse, 
and continuous. He turned to the 
Hungarian for an explanation of the 
cause. “ Probably some new fall of 
snow among the hills,” said he; 
“but at all events, let us not sto 
where we are. The road descends 
a few hundred yards forward, and 
any where we shall be less exposed 
than here.” He started with the words 
from the summit of the ridge, and 
hastened down the steep. Carara 
followed; but when he found him- 
self in the spot thus selected for 
safety, he could not conceal his sur- 
prise at the selection. “ I altogether 
give way to your knowledge in these 
matters,” said he, as the Hungarian 
turned to watch the progress of the 
storm ; “but this spot strikes me as 
exposing us to be either buried in 
the first snowfall, or to find our road 
totally closed up.” The Hungarian 
fixed on him a look which, even in 
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the twilight, he could discover to be 
singularly different from his usual 
calmness of philosophy. It was a 
smile, but whether it wore more of 
contempt or fear, more of resent- 
ment at being thus questioned, or of 
that embarrassment which the sight 
of overwhelming danger sometimes 
produces in the haughtier minds, was 
difficult to define in the shade ; but 
the impression was there, and his re- 
spect for- the philosopher’s firmness 
suffered no slight diminution for the 
time. . 

But the time for these things was 
short. The darkness had suddenly 
become complete, as if a cloud had 
brooded on the little valley. The 
sound which before arrested the ear, 
had now returned, but louder; the 
storm rapidly grew wilder, and more 
appalling still. It began with a bro- 
ken and unusual report, like the roar 
of a signal-gun; it swelled in a few 
minutes to the roar of battle; it was 
now the peal of a hundred cannon, 
of thousands together, of millions. 
Thé atmosphere shook; the earth 
heaved ; Carara instinctively sprang 
to a rock which projected over the 
side of the valley, and as he sprang, 
seized his fellow-traveller’s arm to 
drag him with him to the place of 
safety ; but, to his utter surprise and 
dismay, the Hungarian was immove- 
able. The grasp which he gave was 
even returned by a more stubborn 

p. “Do you want to die here ?” 
exclaimed the Count, still attempt- 
ing to shake him from his strange in- 
sensibility—* Or do you want me to 
die along with you?” The Hunga- 
rian made no answer; but, as if pa- 
ralyzed by fear, still firmly clung to 
the arm that he held, and his coun- 
tenance exhibited the same strange 
smile. Acrash of the trees, a scream 
of the eagles and falcons, an univer- 
sal commotion of the air, announced 
that some extraordinary devastation 
was at hand. “ It is an avalanche,” 
shouted Carara, labouring at once to 
rush forward and rouse his frozen 
friend. But he was evidently devo- 
ted to ruin—he grasped his hand 
only the more violently. “It is an 
avalanche,” he repeated, with a low 
internal voice, and with a laugh 
which could be attributed to scarcely 
less than sudden idiotism or insanity. 

But now all struggle was useless, 
for now came this terrible instru- 


ment of destruction. From the side 
of the mountain, some thousand feet 
above, came a dim and mighty mass, 
itself like a loosened mountain, roll- 
ing, bounding, crashing, and at every 
bound increasing in speed and size, 
The largest trees snapped before it 
like willow-wands ; the solid crags, 
which had resisted the torrents and 
the thunder of winters innumerable, 
were torn from their ancient fix- 
tures like feathers, and whirled down 
into the ravine. The light of the 
snow, or the rapidity of its course, 
threw a strange and melancholy 
gleam around, and rendered it drear- 
ily visible as it rushed along. The 
air was filled with the roar, crash- 
ing, and incessant ; the valleys sent 
it back ; every surrounding moun- 
tain returned it, like the echo of 
a thunderburst. At length an im- 
mense cloud of mingled dust, stones, 
snow, and wreck ofall kinds, rushed 
into the valley, heralding its way. 
Carara, in blindness, and utterly be- 
wildered by the snow, still felt bim- 
self grasped with what he thought 
the convulsive hold of death, by his 
companion; but he felt, at the same 
instant, the ground quiver and heave 
under his feet; he in vain attempted 
to cling to the rock; he was caught 
by the whirlwind, and flung for- 
ward, where he knew not. A hollow 
roar still sounded in his ears ; he still 
felt himself tossed and flung like a 
weed upon a wave; at length a blow, 
a sensation of intolerable chill, and 
a sudden plunge, as he thought, ten 
thousand fathoms deep, extinguished 
all sounds and sensations together. 
How long he lay in this state of in- 
sensibility, he could judge only by 
the scene that presented itself to him 
when he again opened his eyes. All 
was silent, the storm had passed 
away, or left its only traces in some 
scattered clouds that lay on the re- 
mote sky like remnants of a routed 
army. The avalanche had run its 
fearful course, a course which was 
still to be traced in the stripping of 
the mountain’s side of every sign of 
vegetation, and ploughing it into im- 
mense rents and chasms. It lay with 
all its devastation quiet in the valley, 
at an almost sightless depth below. 
Not a sound disturbed the expanse, 
all was virgin white, a world of snow. 
The moon in her meridian was pour- 
ing down floods of glorious light 
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upon the scene, froma heaven as 
blue and solid as a vault of lapis 


lazuli, Carara’s feelings were sus- 
pended in awe at this majesty of 
night and nature. The sense of his 
own extraordinary preservation too 
came upon his heart with an influ- 
ence which surprised himself. If he 
had known in what words to pray, 
he would almost have prayed; his 
original habits had not taught him 
more than the rest of his class, and 
superstition, when he was inclined 
to comply with the ceremonial of the 
land, or philosophy, as the beaux es- 
prits called it, when he was inclined 
to think that ceremonial troublesome, 
had made up the sum of his percep- 
tions on the subject. But he was 
now, as any man might be, at once 
appalled and grateful, at once shaken 
by the consciousness that there was 
something more than his worldly 
creed had told him concerned in the 
government of things ; and awakened 
by the feeling that he had been, how- 
ever unaccountably, the object of its 
care. He had obviously been saved 
by what, at another time, he would 
have pronounced a most singular ac- 
cident. 

The whirlwind raised by the ava- 
lanche had swept him down some 
fathoms of the mountain’s side, and 
when he was on the point of being 
flung into the valley, where he must 
have been dashed to pieces, the rough 
root of a broken oak had checked his 
descent, and the violence of theshock, 
which rendered him insensible at the 
moment, had tossed him like gossa- 
mer under a huge projecting crag, 
which fortunately lay a few paces 
beyond the direct descent of the 
snowfall. The ground close to the 
spot where he lay, had been torn 
up, as if a hundred thunderbolts had 
rifted it; rs gp of the crag had 
been evidently splintered off by the 
concussion ; the whole surface of the 
mountain above had been hurled 
into the ravine. If he had been flung 
but a few paces nearer, he must have 
been by this time in eternity. 

When his recollection had com- 
pletely returned, the state in which 
his friend had been seen for the last 
tente recurred tohim. What must have 
become of a man who had been pal- 
pably deprived of all power to hel 

imself, even if he had not stood di- 
rectly in the road of a devastation 
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that might have torn down a pyra- 
mid or buried a city ? Carara looked 
round in vain, he was no where to 
be seen; he shouted his name till 
the precipices re-echoed it on every 
side; it was equally in vain, no voice 
of man answered ; he even tried his 
way along the shivered and falli 
masses left clinging on the face o 
the precipice, to the spot where the 
had last stood together; butall searc 
was in vain. The whole aspect of 
the hill was altered, a power beyond 
man had been there ; and what was 
man, in such contact, but the dust of 
the balance? Carara, almost sub- 
dued, gave a final look to the spot 
which must be considered as the 
grave of his eccentric, yet zealous 
and sincere friend, and dejectedly 
took his way up the little mountain 
road. 

The cascerne of Mittenwold, a 
posthouse and place of rest for tra- 
vellers, had been visible for some 
hours before the fall of the ava- 
lanche, and it was to this spot that 
the Count now directed his steps. 

The caserne had its occupants even 
in that rough season ; and three or 
four stout peasants from the Hertzer 
valley, and a nondescript ee who, 
on his own authority, had the cou- 
rage of an Alexander, and every vir- 
tue under the sun besides, but whose 
shorter Ferarese sword, rusty pistols, 
and weatherbeaten visage, strongly 
marked him for either the contra- 
bandist or the highwayman, or both 
as occasion might serve, had taken 
up their quarters with the old sol- 
dier and his wife who were station- 
ed in this winter-buffeted dwelling. 
Carara’s first proposal was, that they 
should go back with him to look for 
his friend, alive or dead. But the 

easants declared this to be totally 
impossible, the veteran acknowledg- 
ed it to be next to hopeless, and the 
con rabandist pledged him by all 
the ghosts of the mountains to be 
beyond the power of man or fiend, 
if the avalanche ‘had but touched a 
hair of his unfortunate associate. 
The project was-on all hands pro- 
nounced utterly impracticable, and 
the Count had no resource but to 
wait until day-light should enable 
nie to continue his search by him- 
self. 

Daylight came, but the attempt 
was now more hopeless. than ever 
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The clouds, which had lingered so 
long on the northern range, had du- 
ring the night moved forward over 
the whole extent of the hills, and 
flooded them with snow. The cas- 
erne was covered almost to the roof, 
and all the rest, as far as the keen 
eye of the mountaineers could reach, 
was an ocean of white surges. Ano- 
ther day passed in this lofty dungeon. 
Still the tempest was unabated. A 
week passed ; and Carara’s impa- 
tience could suffer this confinement 
no longer. He determined to at- 
tempt the pass at all hazards. The 
peasants declined his largest offer for 
their services as guides ; and he pre- 
os desperately to set out alone. 

e felt that his anxiety was wearing 
away his strength ; that the Emperor 
might be gone from Innspruck; that 
his enemy might anticipate his ap- 
peal; that chance, or barbarity, or 
subtlety, might be exposing his family 
to the last miseries, while he was 
lazily wasting his days in the wretch- 
edness of a mountain hovel. 

He had already given his farewell 
to the old soldier, and was forcing 
his way through the snow, when he 
found himself followed by the con- 
trabandist. This hardy fellow, a na- 
tive of the Tarentaise, had waited 
until he saw the Count’s resolution 
wrought to its height; the solid purse 
which had been exhibited during the 
treaty with the peasants appeared to 
him a matter which should not be 
carelessly considered, and with the 
intention of sharing in it, amicably, in 
the way of service, or if not, in any 
other way that might be effectual, he 
now proposed to join the Count asa 
guide. Carara was glad to find a 
companion, rough as he might be, 
and the travellers pushed forward 
vigorously. Two days’ toil at last 
brought them within sight of the fa- 
mous pass of the Brenner, and as his 
—_ pointed it out to him in the 

istance, rising sharp and boldly 
among a wilderness of precipices, 
that seemed less a part of this world, 
than the works of a former one, he 
felt a new pulse of hope beat high 
in his bosom. 

Night fell again; and sleeping on 
the snow with no other canopy than 
a shelf of the rock, and no other 
shelter than the stunted foliage of a 
wild pine, he felt a delight in rest, a 

of enjoyment even in his 


couch of snow and his pillow of stone, 
that he had never experienced in the 
Carara Palace. Real hunger made 
the simplest food a banquet, real 
fatigue made the rudest resting place 
a couch of down. He had discover. 
ed what the Roman tyrant sought for 
in vain in all his silken luxury,a new 
pleasure. 

He was on his feet by dawn, and 
prepared to scale the mountains 
with a foot as elastic as their own 
chamois. But the contrabandist 
hung back. “ We had better not be 
too much in a hurry this morning,” 
said he, pointing to the pass, “ for 
the old brute there is angry. Look, 
how he raises up his bristles like a 
wild boar, and if we were but a 
league or two nigher, we should hear 
him howling and gnashing his teeth. 
We must stay where we are till the 
old savage is quiet.” The Count’s 
comprehension of this metaphorical 
displeasure was not aided by any 
further discussion. The contra- 
bandist either would not, or could 
not explain farther than by pointing 
to the pass, which now certainly ap- 
peared to put on some resemblance 
to the ridgy back of a wild boar,a 
phenomenon not uncommon in the 
mountain atmosphere, and which is 
understood universally to predict a 
storm. “ The weather promises ill. 
But my business admits of no delay. 
What is to be done in case of a tem- 
pest ?” asked the Count. “ Return 
to the cascerne—what else could be 
done?” answered his companion sul- 
lenly. ‘ Another league,” said Cara- 
ra, “ and your pay shall be doubled.” 
His guide hesitated, but surveying 
the Count’s face of determination, 
and seeing him already striding on- 
ward through the snow rifts, he at 
length made up his mind and fol- 
lowed. As they reached the next 
ascent, the prospect was still more 
gloomy, the wind had lulled, and ex- 
cept now and then a short sharp gust, 
there was a death-like silence. Man, 
beast, and bird, had equally deserted 
the region. Above, the sky stooped 
almost to the ridge of the hills, as if 
unable to bear its burthen of snow 
and tempest. A single vulture, that 
started from a pile of grey crags far 
above their heads, and continued 
sailing and wailing over them like an 
evil omen, made the scene of deso- 
lation still more desolate, Sleet 
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began now to cover the few points 
of the rocks which the gusts had 
stripped. The air became intensely 
cold, and the wind rose, and blew in 
bursts, hollow and melancholy. The 
guide again remonstrated. But Ca- 
rara was not to be deterred by the 
elements, much less by the selfish- 
ness of a hired guide. He still strode 
onward, leaving the contrabandist 
to complain to the winds. 

The tempest now palpably moved 
down the huge ravine, and its roar 
was heard long before its violence 
was near enough to be felt. The 
heavensand earth were rapidly dark- 
ened by a livid and sepulchral shade 
as itcame. Every thing seemed to 
quiver through the dense air, and the 
pinnacles, trees, and mountain paths, 
shifted their pay to the eye, as if 
they wavered on the storm. The 
sleet now thickened into snow, and 
the air became a fleecy cloud, 
through which it was impossible to 
see further than a few yards. Carara 
felt a strange mixture of despond- 
ency and determination filling his 
mind. How or where to advance 
he knew not, he was possessed of 
something approaching to a melan- 
choly conviction that the night and 
the hour were to be his last; yet 
the original vigour of his soul was 
roused, and he resolved never to 
return but successful, or a corpse. 
The contrabandist, however, thought 
otherwise. He had formed his deter- 
mination too, but it was to return to 
the cascerne, and yet not to return 
without being a richer man than 
when he left it. The Count was still 
within his reach, though wrapped in 
a snow sheet, that swept round him 
like a shroud. The contrabandist 
was not a man to suffer any embar- 
rassment where his object lay straight 
before him. He had no appetite for 
the hazard, and was not inclined to 
use any unnecessary ceremony on 
the occasion. He struggled forward 
to where Carara stood gazin 
through the storm, and demande 
the double pay that had been pro- 
mised. 

“ Complete the league,” was the 
answer, “ or guide me to the sum- 
mit of the pass, and you shall have 
every ducat in my possession.” 

“ And that is to be your last 
speech to me?” interrogated the fel- 
low, with a ferocious looke 
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“ My last and only one,” said the 
Count, “ and now onward.” 

“ Your last, then, be it!” exclaim- 
ed the ruffian, and plucking a pistol 
from his bosom, fired it at Carara’s 
head. The shock stunned him, and 
he fell. The contrabandist conceiving 
that he had effected one part of his 
purpose, proceeded to accomplish 
the other without loss of time, and 
springing forward, began to rifle the 
supposed corpse. But his victim 
had fallen on a fragment of one of 
the rocks disengaged by the whirl- 
wind, the footing was slippery, and 
while the assassin was engaged in 
the double operation of steadying 
his steps, and searching the Count’s 
pockets, Carara returned to his 
senses ; his quick apprehension com- 
prehended the whole at once; he 
started on his feet, and flung his en- 
tire strength into the blow which he 
struck his intended murderer. I¢ 
was given with good intent, and was 
tremendous. The assassin sprang 
upward with the pain, reeled a few 
feet backward to the _ of the pre- 
cipice, found the ground giving way 
with him, uttered a roar of despair, 
and threw himself at his full length, 
grasping the ground. The effort was 
convulsive, but it only prolonged 
his agony. The snow yielded with 
every grasp more and more; at every 
new struggle he approached closer 
to the dreadful declivity, until a last 
despairing bound loosened the whole 
mass, oad he went headlong. His 
yell rang in the air as he shot down- 
wards. All then was silence. He 
was shattered into atoms. 

The blood trinkling from Carara’s 
forehead recalled him from gazing 
with horror on the depth where this 
miscreant had plunged ; and told how 
nearly he had run the chance of 
lying beside him. But, as if all the 
evils of the day had passed with the 
last breath of the treacherous guide, 
the air began to clear, the storm vi- 
sibly slackened, and by one of those 
changes so frequent in the Alpine 
tracts, the clouds rolled off, and a 
broad burst of sunshine gladdened 
earth and heaven. Even the vio- 
lence of the wind had prepared his 
route, the road had been partially 
cleared to the summit of the pass, 
the wild bare back of the Brenner © 
had lost its ominous elevation; and 


a long line of silyer sparkling among 
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its piles of eternal ite, showed 
where the celebrated cascade of the 
pass ‘pouréd down those “waters, 

so’ singtlarly divide ° them- 
selvés to the extremities’ of Europe, 
oné-half of the stream splitting off 
to the Adige and the Adriatic, and 
the other to the Danube and the 
Euxine. 

The pass was reached. Carara 
stood on the summit of the Brenner, 
and when his eye glanced back over 
the frozen region, the kingdom of 
winter through which he had toiled, 
the impression on his heart was gra- 
titude and wonder. ‘ But here his 
toil was at an end. “The ‘Austrian 
government had provided for the 
remainder of the road.’ Soldiery 
were stationed from ‘point to point 
to clear -the way for the Imperial 
couriers, on the occasion of the Mo- 
narch’s projected visit to‘ his Italian 
states, and in three days'he entered 
the time-worn, and ‘lieavily-flourish- 
ed portals of the ancient and noble 
inn of the Swartz Adler,” at Ton- 
spruck, which he found crowded 
with aides-de-camp, dragoons, cham- 
berlains, and valets enough to have 
driven silence and sleep from the 
cavern ‘of Morpheus himself. 

Carara threw himself on a couch, 
which would have defied his most 
dextrous slumbers in other days, but 
which now was to his wearied limbs a 
bed worthy of a Sybarite. He slept 
with the clamour of five hundred 
voices ringing in his ears ; he defied 
them all, and slept. The sun blazing 
through his low chamber at last 
roused him. But whese was the 
clamour of the night before? All 
was hushed. No rough dragoon 
roared a camp-song over his flagon. 
No rattle of the dice-box in more 
polished hands was heard. No char- 
ee ped and pawed in the courts. 

Count rose to investigate the 
miracle. It was soon developed, to 
his infinite dismay. The crowd of 
Imperial ‘attendants were gone: Dis- 
patches “from France had’ reached 
the Emperor but twelve hours be- 
fore. A*council had been ‘ia 
held, and the result was, ‘that the 
whole establishment was onthe road 
by daybreak. This was a™hittéer 
blow, and no man could feel it‘tore 
keenly than the husband; the father, 
and the noble; united inthe person 
of the unfortunate Count. 
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to, think that fortupe took a peculiar 
indu Site ti chtithing Blin aaa 
hé had better have perished in the 
Padovine dungeons, or in the Alpine 
snows. paoa 
Another day of despondency suc- 
ceeded. He wandered through empty 
streets, which, but the day before, 
were glittering with the train of a 
monarch. He gave a look of bitter 
disappointment as he passed the 
proud old council-house, where, but 
the day before, Francis had given. 
audience to all, and received the 
etitions of every rank of his sub- 
jects, with the fatherly kindness 
which had already so distinguished 
the reign of the “ good Emperor.” 
Night fell on his contemplations, and, 
he returned to the Swartz Adler. with 
a Spirit as dark as that sable emblem 
of thé House of Hapsburgh. But as 
hé sate at his solitary mea], a new 
surptise was prepared for him, . A 
stranger, wrapped in a cloak, whose 
embroidery. showed that its wearer 
Wasa tan Of rank, entered to, dis- 
chatge some of the accounts remain- 
ing “after the departure of the Empe- 
ror. His voice struck Carara’s,ear. 
He looked up, and, éven under the 
enormous hat and pa of an offi- 
cer of ‘the Imperial staff, he recog- 
nised the friend whom he had givén 
up for lost in the Tyrofese’ Snows, 
e Hungarian stood before him.. 
The enthusiastic and astonished 
Count instantly rose and threw him- 
self into his arms. But the astonish- 
ment was equally gréat, if ‘more 
gravely demonstrated, on the side of 
the Imperial officer. He gazed on Ca- 
rara’s countenance with a look of 
fixed incredulity. However, the re- 
cognition was at last complete. The 
friends sat down to table together, 
and their eipgolet escapes formed a 
topic which kept them in conVerss- 
tion for half the night. Thé sudden 
departure of the Emperor was tow 
explained. “ The Republican’ Frénth 
had exhibited" symptonis of reew- 
ing their attd¢ks on Lombardy, of 
which the Monarchical French had 
int every" age” been’ 66" fond. “The 


time pressed;® afi insurréectionary 
iio veent WEA ‘been Pema 
north of Faly, forthe opén purge 
of assisting a Tew invasion, the 
Enperat tind’ go ie Ht’ fall Speed to 
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of the sword. *“ But this dress,” he 
added, “ may tell you my connexion 
with the Court; you must come with 
me to Milan; your memorial will be 
forwarded with increased influence, 
by being put into the Imperial hands 
through me; and I shall have the 


satisfaction of repaying, in the am-. 


plest manner, some portion ‘of that 
debt of hospitality which I owe to 
the Count Carara.” The Hunga- 
rian’s narrative of himself was suc- 
cinct. He had been carried down 
by the avalanche, but had, like his 
friend, been cast into a cleft of the 
rock, which preserved him, though 
wipers | sr — some a 
of snow, until the peasantry, in dig- 
ging away the wreck, had found him 
still breathing. Care, an Alpine cot- 
tage, and the absence of all doctors, 
had restored him; and having ac- 
complished all the purposes of his 
Italian tour, he had returned to his 
former station of one of the staff, 
and Colonel of the Royal Hungarian 
Guard. At daybreak the friends were 
on the road to the famous capital of 
the Lombards. 

If Carara’s spirit had not been so 
deeply absorbed by the momentous 
nature of his mission, his eye might 
have revelled long and richly among 
the landscapes that lay before him 
as he hurried along the Milanese. 
The flatness of the territory enfeeb- 
led it to the spectator who has but 
just descended from the grandeur of 
the Alpine amphitheatre. But the 
joyous profusion, the exuberance of 
colour, and produce of harvest 
and fruitage, and the almost ex- 
travagance of fertility, that covers 
the Lombard plains, the whole out- 

uring of the cornucopia of corn, 

owers, wine, and oil, makes the 
h to this noble city one 

of the most delicious banquets ever 
offered to the of man. It was 
now in the full glow of harvest, 
robed in its autumnal glory. The 
land, from east to west, from north 
to south, was a vineyard. Thou- 
sands and tens of thousands crowded 
every read to the capital, with the 
of one of the most luxuriant 

ever known even in those 

little accus- 
tomed as he was to the of 
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makes the mountains heave with joy, 
the dew drop sweetness, and the 
valleys laugh and sing, yet acknow- 
ledged the power of nature over the 
human heart, and wondered anew at 
the singular disregard of delight 
which had made him know the dif- 
ference of summer and winter only 
by his lounging on-the Corso during 
the one, and his lounging at the Opera 
during the other. 

As they reached Monza, the road 
became more crowded still. Couriers 
in the imperial livery flying in all 
directions, gave evidence of the 
active business to which the stagna- 
tion of the good Court of Austria 
had been at length compelled. The 
march of troops from different points 
of the plain, all converging towards 
the city, showed the imperial sense 
of oe Porters = b 
waggons an ns, the gallop- 
ing of aides-de-camp, and Agha 
lines of dust that marked the advance 
of more Wwaggons, more 
guns, and more big too distant 
to be more clearly discerned, told 
Carara that he was at last come into 
the centre of the whirlpool of power; 
the heart of anxious empire; the 
depth of the mine, where all was ex- 
= and which at a touch might 

ing its whole fearful charge in 
and bloodshed upon the land. 

He had his cares still, but his spirit 
had gained unconscious vigour from 
struggling. He felt theforce that every 
mind gains from the new sense of an 
object worthy to task all its powers. 
The noblest of women depended on 
him for protection ; the hopes of a 
noble house depended on him in his 
child; the revival of a great name 
rested on his activity and resolution ; 
and last, and not least, the retrieval 
of his own sense of dignity, the reco- 
véry of his self-respect, the atone- 
ment for those wasted years, wasted 
opportunities and wasted faculties, 
whose abuse he now looked upon 
with pain and astonishment; and 
which, in his generous remorse, he 
was determined to compensate, if it 
could be done by the most unhesi- 
tating sacrifice within the means of a 
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| of aitoss oo of 
am t regiment 
airy; which had just opened to let 
their equipage pass, at last roused the 
H an. It was his own regiment 
of Guard doing the honours to 
their ¢olonel on the march. His eye 
brightened with the natural gratifi- 
of a soldier at the sight. 
Carara was not less delighted with 
so fine a martial display. The car- 
was instantly surrounded by 
the officers—compliments and con- 
gratulations were offered on all sides, 
and the meeting ended by the colo- 
nel’s mounting a charger,and with his 
friend riding at the head of the regi- 
ment into Milan. A supper at their 
quarters concluded the day. It was of 
course sumptuous. The profusion of 
the Imperial Guard was proverbial. 
The conversation was, what might be 
expected from the elite of camps and 
courts, easy, various, and animated. 
Pleasure, travel, war, were touched 
on, even politics found their way 
among the topics; and the Italian, 
fone in a land of spies, was sur- 
prised to find the fearless facility 
with which matters that would have 
shaken the souls of an Italian city 
with terror, were talked of at this 
brilliant board, within hearing of the 
— train of Imperial a 
t those men o and 
gaiety, thelr colonel shade baaaiow 
ous. He brought his admirable and 
almost universal knowledge to bear 
upon the most passing topic, and 
flashed a new light upon every thing. 
Every great transaction of Europe 
for the last century seemed to have 
din his presence; every pecu- 
ity of every court of Europe was 
familiar to his taste for animated 
anecdote ; every casual description 
‘was graphic ; every accidental trait 
characteristic; every play of fancy 
keen, pointed, and luminous. Yet 
with that fine -_ which marks the 
highest grace of accomplished so- 
‘ciety, he repressed no one, he bore 
down none by excessive display ; 
his chief skill was exerted in draw- 
ing out whatever latent animation 
Was to be found in the circle, and 
enabling every man to'shine in turn. 
The Count’s Italian nee requi- 


red only this stimulant to show the 
native lustre of a nee sensi- 
tive and brilliant mind. He kindled 
at ‘the Hungarians flame; wntil he 
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first equalled and then sur it 
The conversation at length fell solely 
into their hands; No graceful con- 
descension to the surrounding board, 
no dexterous appeal to their opinions 
or experience, could now draw them 
into the sphere of this perpetual 
vividness. All were converted into 
listeners, but delighted listeners, 
The hours flew, all were equally ex- 
cited, amused, and admiring. The 
banquet closed at last, with an uni- 
versal expression that the compa. 
nionship, which had thus gracefully 
commenced, should not terminate 
with the night. Carara was sounded 
as to his inclination to take service 
in the Imperial troops. He had 
“nothing to disincline him, and 


much,” as he frankly owned, “ to - 


make the measure at once useful and 
arreicty gl So be it,’ said the 
lonel, grasping his hand. The 
officers rose and embraced him. His 
name was entered at the instant on 
the books of their regiment; his me- 
morial to the Emperor was dictated 
by the general voice of the corps; 
and, on rising to take his departure, 
a general toast to the health of the 
“ Count Carara, Cornet of the Impe- 
rial Hungarian Guards,” made the 
ancient hall ring, and proudly finish- 
ed one of the most delightful and 
cheering evenings of his existence. 

Morning brought its reflexions. 
He felt that in the contagious anima- 
tion of the night, he had taken a de- 
cisive step, and there were moments 
when he wished that he had hesita- 
ted. “ Higher cares and stronger 
interests might be compromised by 
his involvement in the necessary du- 
ties of a soldier, He had plunged 
into a new career, too, without ta- 
king the advice of the woman to 
whose happiness he was pledged.” 
But the Hungarian’s arrival put, to 
flight the dreams of irresolution at 
once. He brought in his hand the 
Emperor’s signature to the commis- 
sion. 

“ You are now,” said he, “not 
merely one of us, but, what is more 
important, you:are in a position to 
forward your own objects with the 
Court. State:your grievances there, 
with whatever  plainness you like. 
Francis is-a plain man, perfectly ho- 
nest; ‘in short,a trueborn Austrian ; 
and, if-yow but make him understand 
your cases he will do you justice, In 
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the mean time,” he ely, 
“T am afraid that our hasty proceed- 
ings last night are likely'to give you 
a more sudden e@ ence of ser- 
vice than I should have desired for 
my friend. The news from France 
becomes of a still more angry de- 
scription, The republicans, like all 
lovers of license, are running wild 
in their zeal for every man’s rights. 
In their liberty, they are plundering, 
imprisoning, butchering, and prepa- 
ring to rob every nation’s property ; 
and in their promises of a golden 
age, proclaiming war against every 
people of Europe. We may have 
some rough work even in this coun- 
try, unless we look to it with more 
activity than is generally found in 
Aulic Councils.”—* Likely enough; 
but what is all this to me ?” inter- 
rupted Carara, with asmile. “Iam 
a soldier, and the sooner I win my 
spurs the better: Welcome war, 
or any thing but winter quarters in 
the good city of Milan.” The Colo- 
nel congratulated him on his having 
so soon found the tone of soldier- 
ship; and the rest of the day was 
given up to the details of his prepa- 
ration, his visits, his introductions, 
his equipment, his commission, and 
his Styrian charger. * The next day’s 
levee was appointed for the presen- 
tation of his memorial to the Empe- 
ror. 

It was still dusk, when a knock at 
the door of his chamber roused him 
from dreams worthy of Cesar or Alex- 
ander. It was the Colonel’s orderly. 
The regiment was appointed to be 
on parade within the half hour, and 
to march within the hour. The news 
was unexpected—but Carara was on 
the spot within the required time. 
To the enquiries which rose on all 
sides, the general answer was total 
ignorance of the purposes of this 
sudden movement. But the appear- 
ance of a long train of royal equi- 
pages, moving from the gateways of 
the Emperor’s quarters, soon helped 
to illustrate the difficulty. -The re- 

iment drew up and saluted as the 
mperial carriage passed ; an officer 
of the staff rode up to the Colonel, a 
few words were exch » and the 
result appeared ‘in the Colonel’s' so- 


norous Voice ordering the right wing 
of the regiment to into: the: pro- 
cession, and move forward as the es- 


cort.'' The Hungarian then put bim- 


self at their head, a courteous. smile, 
and a wave of theisabre, were the. 
only Se allowed by the 
<= — . sites and en as 
e saw him plu nto the retiri 
cloud of glace and lances, teh 
if struck by some personal misfor- 


tune. 

Weeks rolled along; the ground of 
the Emperor’s speedy retreat was 
ascertained to be intelligence of an 
armament preparing to invade. the 
northern Italian provinces. ge 
bodies of troops had been collected 
at Dijon, to be thrown over the route 
from Nice, and flank the Austrian ar- 
mies on the Alpine frontier. The ru- 
mour died, was revived, died again, 
and thus the winter wore away. The 
division of the Hungarian guard left 
behind to attend upon the Viceroy, 
was continually harassed by the mi- 
nor details of the most perplexing of 
= eh a service of oe 
the hourly expectation of ‘war. 
ming is the natural resource of the 
— — - ~ cuoeian i . swhen 

e cannot sleep. Playran high among 
the Guard, quarrels were the conse- 
quence, and Carara was reluctantly ~ 
compelled to exhibit his swordman- 
ship. The sword, however, had been 
the only exercise of his luxurious 
life; and as any thing in the hands 
of the dexterous Italian becomes su- 
perior to the finest. means in those 
of almost any man of another nation, 
as he excels in adroitness of touch, 

uickness of eye, and elasticity of 

rame, the Count came off on all oe- 
casions with flying colours. Still the 
character of the regiment had dege- 
nerated, and he would have willingly 
abandoned all the honours that war 
had in prospect, to return to his own 
province, bury himself in a hermit- 
age, and, with his wife and child, for- 
get and be forgotten by the world. 

Yet, to adopt this plan was now 
impossible. He was fairly bound to 
a service which no man could aban- 
don while asword was drawn against 
Austria. His only solace was his.cor- 
respondence with his Countess, and 
his only feeling that his existence 
was of use to any one, was in his per- 
petual urgency of his case onthe 
Court through his friend. Butall the 
hazards of a.life in a t Italian 
city, are not,to be found in trials of 
skill with the rapiers of unwiel 
Hungarianhoreemen,. Carara’s 
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Some countenance had long become 
a topic among the Duchesas {and 
Marehesas: of,;the Viceroy’s) circle. 
His animated, elegance, when he was 
animated at all, and the graceful, me- 
lanchely. which deepened every fea- 
ture of .his,noble countenance into 
the expression of an Antinous, when 
the.-hour of excitement was past, 
threw. the crowd of Milanese hoae 
totally into the background. Letters 
and presents from unknown hands, 
sonnets in his honour, and smiles for 
his admiration, found him insensible. 
But the storm of the tender passion 
continued. not the less.to assail the 
frozen heart of this uanatural son of 
love-making,love-breathing,and love- 
talking Ausonia... But the scerned.ca- 
valieri were not equally blind to this 
homage, A haughty half-barbarian 
prince of the Frioul. chose ‘to: feel 
insulted by a.sneer | of .an equally: 


haughty, but: remely: polished 
princess of: the Ferarese,: who had 
fixed her establishment, her lapdogs, 


and, her lovers, under the wings jof 
the Court... A comparison of this ruth- 
less Visigoth with the handsome of- 
ficer of the Guard, marked him for 
the direst vengeance. 

A heavy tread with the foot, in the 
La Seala, in. the midst of one of Mon- 
cape most exquisite ballets, and 
in the moment when La Signora Se- 
raphina Cherubina was in one of her 
most aerial flights, pirouetting over 
her expiring father and king, to the 
universal ecstasy, first acquainted 
Carara that he had an enemy in the 
capital. An insult which followed, 
and a rencontre which followed the 
insult, satisfied his convictions. on 
the subject, and ought to have satis- 
fied the indignant prince, who left 
the garden behind the theatre before 
the Si had made a second pi- 
rouette, with six inches of the guards- 
man’s-sabre through his sword-arm, 
and a. slash across the cheek, which 
disqualified him from. wearing. a 
moustache on that side for ever. 

‘This tourney added to his reputa- 
tions his charms, and his worshi 
butitadded formidably to hisshazard, 
He, was not left. long in doubt on this: 

int. Within the next twenty-four 
as; he was gazing: out of hia! 
chamber-window, imbaling the; mid 


night air, after, a conversazione df 


supreme fashien;). 
and invjncible ennui, at the pal 





[Oct* 
of \the: Minerva: of Milanese Jadies,. 
the Countess :Aten® Herculaneo, dnd: 
thinking, whether such prave> fool» 
eries ;were!) transacted in» the» full 
moon, which-he saw then pouri 
down its calm effulgence in the:gar« 
dens of the hotel, he was startled 
from his speculation by a carbine-« 
load of bullets fired directly at the 
spot where he stood. The windows 
and walls returned the explosion 
with an universal crash, but two of 
the bullets reached their mark in 
his person. He was shot severely in 
the neck and the arm, and was found 
by the attendants, whe rushed in:on 
hearing the report, lying bleedin 
on the ground, and apparently rae 3 
The Italian doctors are not always 
more successful than the: Halian 
bravoes, and therefore Carara reco« 
vered); ‘but. the recovery cost) him 
three months: of. confinement, and 
netliing but ‘his:soldiership could 
have »made' .him \remain ‘an’ hour 
among the conversaziones, the count~ 
esses, or the cavalieri of Milani: +A: 
still more ‘painfull souree: of ‘anxiety 
hadbeenlately opened on him. Seme: 
of the miserable suspicions, whieh 
make the very. atmosphere of) the 
little- Italian states, had) driven! his 
friend, the old “Marquis, from::his 
home,: and with him his wife: and 
child had -beem forced: to fly. "The 
heart of the unfortunate Count waa 
weighed to the earth by this: intelli- 
gence; but what was to be done? 
All correspondence, with his-family 
had. ceaseds it had probably «been 
intercepted, and perhaps involved: 
his incomparable and heroic. wife, 
and her generous friend, in the~se- 
verities exereised without. delay on: 
every symptom of discontent: with: 
the proceedings of power. His! old: 
enemy, the governor of Paivia, was: 
probably at that moment the master 
of all that he: valued» in the round): 
world. 
The.thought was madness.: Feeble: 


as, he was, he famg himselfrodt wf): 


his: bed; demanded ‘ancaudiémeevofi 
the Viceroy, obtaineda month's leave: 
of, absence; and set out, feveredand: 
ore as: he: was) carpet “hy a 
thelearriage:stopped:at the first 
sienpfer Skevéxackinadicie of: hib pass: 
perts; ihecheard hisiiame loudly pree: 
nounéetl by A y viding full speed: 
toh the. eitys: Ttowas:the | rian ° 
coming with a detachment of the 
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Imperial staff to‘rejoin the garrison. 
He brought tidings that.instantly — 
anend) to: Carara’s journey. || The 
French: were a ee parle an = 
expected army assed ithe Alps 
under the:First Conkals and, while 
the Austrian Cabinet were’ idly ‘in- 
triguing in Paris, the Avlie Council 
fixing all their grave telescopes ona 
camp of ten thousand conscripts at 
Dijon, an army of sixty thousand of 
the finest troops of.the Republic, 
headed by their favourite General, 
was pouring down from the defiles 
in all quarters, and was at this mo- 
mentiin full march upon Milan. 

The news was received, as all such 
news must be in a vast, populous, 
turbulent; and profligate city: All 
was instant tumult. The French par- 
tisans, «and: they were rapidly in- 
creased: by the near hopewof prey, 
plunder; and revenge; openly insult- 
ed the Austrian authorities. »:'The 
Austrian authorities :made!good use 
of their little day.of power, and: im- 
prisoned; | /sc ssamulcted, and 
hanged: therioters.- The nable world: 

acked up their Jast picture and their: 
fast paul, and gallantly: made their 
way out of the-gates asi fastas they 
could.: ‘There neverwas sucha scat- 
tering of the’ “brave that deserved 
the: fair??: and of the fair) that re- 
warded the brave. Countesses and 
conversaziones:were no more. The 
Viceroy’s:Court was:reduced to him- 
self and his valets. Every scudo in 
the treasury was piled in boxes, and 
the boxes wereready, in the baggage 
re of the artillery, to traverse 
the Peninsula. The ancient magis- 
tracy »were in: despair, or refitting 
their perukes and gowns with cock- 
ades and ribbons a la tricolor. The 
populace were; like every rabble on 
earth, delighted \ with ‘any change 
which threatened to down their 
superiorsi:!' The whole nameless and 
still lower multitude, that live om the 
viessofi a great.city; were instantly 
turned into,red-hot patriots,and were 
virtuously) zealous: fer: the time! to! 
begin whenothey migh¢ vpiifer with 
impunity... ) The whole tribe of the 
danciag and singing herees and he- 
roines, fauns, .satyrsjo hamadryads,) 
and; fiddiérs) of the ‘diaxScala, were 
busy dajpand snight- im !wehdarsing a \ 
piece da ‘honeur ef; the; dowrifabl: of : 
Austria, the! of France, cand: 


it to tasmdosiob a diiw eaimo 
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the: reign: of ipurityrabb over the 
a ae! uG sd? pooms vigot 

The news still edme> thick and’ 
formidable. A ‘successidn of! attacks 
by the various ebnverging: columns 
of the invading army were. shaking 
the Austrians out of Lombardy by 
the hour. Bonaparte was’ within 
sightae the Ticino !—He had crossed: 
it!—He had routed the treops preva 
ed to guard the passage! and the 
news was unequivocally vouched by 
the presence of the beaten troops, 
who came ‘crowding into’ Milan, 
flogging the peasants for food, shoot- 
ing these: who ~were ‘stubborn, and 
pare ow the: generals ‘who had led 
or left them to: be! culbuted by the 
Frauzosen.’“The enemy tost/no time: 
At midnight ‘a courier arrived to the 
Viceroy ‘from: the! General-in-chief 
Count es — at once. 
the eapture:of°Torbigo, the ses- 
sion of Parisi and she nacht the 
enemy’s maim body upon the capitaly 

Even Austrian tardiness now felt 
that it was time to move. The Vice- 
rey’ threw ‘himse}f into his ‘britska, 
the whole tribe of ‘employés pro- 
vided for themselves as they could; 
and again at midnight the Hungarian 
guard were roused from their slum- 
be as to -horse, and ‘with @ 
blast o y tru that startled. 
the nen 5 ‘holies city, the 
gallant escort moved out of the gates, 
and took the road to Mantua. 

The campaign: had now fairly be- 
gun. On the evening of the day 
which saw the Viceroy disappear, 
the French tirailleurs were singing, 
dancing, and shouting in the Plaza 
Grande of Milan. The-civic-autho~ 
rities,; dressed in-all the colours of 
the Republican rainbow, were’ pre» 
paring congratulations in the fullest 
civic trepidation for the conqueror; 
the cathedral, with all ‘its’ marble 
saints, was fluttering with flags‘and 
banners, and St) Carlos of ‘Baromeo: 
lifted a tricolor standard in his vene~ 
rable right hand of ‘bronze: » Every 
pane in every window ‘in’ Milan’ ‘had 
itelamp,and inthe blaze of fireworks, 
the shout-of ‘the! populace, the bray- 
ing of trumpets; the roar of artillery)’ 
and the terror of innumerable hearts, | 
the (Conqueror: himeelf, at' the head’ 
of ‘aostatf! ofiredowned names, was° 
riding: throagl the streets: of ithe fa~' 
mous 966 Lo 7 ( 9ms1guA 
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This triumph decided the Austrian 
plan of operations. To fall upon the 
rash invader, to concentrate the 
whole Austrian force scattered be- 
tween Piedmont and the Adige, to 
crush the enemy, and rescue the 
Milanese, were the romantic thoughts 
that entered the ancient brains of 
the Austrian general-in-chief. An 
aide-de-camp sent express after the 
Hungarians stripped the Viceroy of 
his escort, and to the great joy of 
the corps, who were indignant at 
being turned into a baggage-guard, 
ordered them to join the main army 
in front of Alessandria. 

“ You shall now see,” said the 
Colonel, as he rode by Carara, 
* what you will think possible in 
no other service since the flood. 
You will see, in the first place, a 
fine army commanded by an old 
fool of eighty, who is much fitter for 
his bed than for a field of battle. In 
the next, you will see that old fool 
controlled by a Council still more 
foolish than himself; and, in the 
third, you will see a Cabinet more 
foolish than either, first blundering 
into war, then blundering out of it; 
beaten into a peace that no defeat 
could justify, and, of course, inviting 
- the very war for which it has dis- 
abled itself. And all this in the pre- 
sence of a young general, in whom 
genius supplies the place of experi- 
ence, in a contest with a young go- 
vernment, in which ferocity is the 
pledge of success, and in defiance of 
a nation of thirty millions of mad- 
men, mad with the determination to 
kill or be killed, to conquer or be 
conquered, to hold the sword to the 
throat of every kingdom of Europe, 
or plunge it in their own.” 

e sight of the Austrian lines was 
superb, and Carara, with the instinct 
of the warrior, or the warrior’s 
horse, often the wiser animal of the 
two, felt his blood glow at the sound 
of the trumpets, the flashing of steel, 
and the general brilliant display of 
the field. The sun at last rose on 
the memorable plain of Marengo. 
The details of this great battle are 
for history. The Hungarian Guards 
were drawn up with the division that 
moved under the gallant Gloritz, 
round Ceriolo, to outflank the ene- 
my’s Tr The march continued 
two full hours, while the infantry on 


both sides were engaged, with dread- 


{Oet. 
ful'havoc. But the firing’ evidently 
advanced ; the heights on the route 
of the cavalry showed the enemy re- 
treating along ‘the whole extent of 
their line; and the heavy columns 
of the Austrians came on, tramplin 
down all obstacles. At length the 
leading squadrons of the Guard, 
turning the village of Ceriolo, came 
within view of the battle. It wasall 
confusion; the enemy were main- 
taining a desultory fire from the 
eottages and garden walls of Ma- 
rengo. The Austrians were still 
pressing on, when a column of the 
enemy’s horse charged down up- 
on the advancing infantry. The ca- 
valry were already within a hundred 
yards of the line, which they must 
have trampled like dust, when Glo- 
ritz gave the word to fall on. 

“ Forward, gentlemen of Hungary, 
charge!” was the simple excla- 
mation of their Colonel. All the ora- 
tory of man could not have been 
more effectual. At the word, they 

ve the spur, and dashed on. They 
ell on the opposing cavalry like a 
thunderbolt, the weight of their 

owerful horses overturned the ene- 
my’s feeble chargers, and the sword 
in the hands of the athletic and 
highly disciplined riders, soon strip- 
ped every saddle. The sudden un- 
covering of the French flank now 
gave another opportunity for the 
services of this fine corps. The 
division of Lannes, the conqueror 
of Montebello, opened a fire from 
all its guns, followed by a hail of 
musketry. The Colonel was in the 
act of giving the word to char, 
the enemy, who were retreating by 
echellons, and whom it was of the 
highest importance to crush before 
they could take shelter under ‘the 
= of the village. But as he raised 
is sabre, a shot from a tirailleur 
struck his arm, and he fell’ on the 
neck of his horse. The bone was 
broken. “ My oa ing is ‘over 
for the day,” said he feebly to Carara. 
“ Give the word for ‘me—charge.” 
The Italian gave it with a spiritstir- 
ring energy, that was answered ‘by & 
shout'from the whole colimn, ‘They 
rushed hemos g tien shock eet 
n irresistible; the’ lea - 
ned of the efemy’s aivwiok ‘were 
broken into a thousand ents, 
and Carara ‘led his squadron''up to 
the muzzies of the French batteries, 
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1882.) 
The battle had now continued to rage 


until the sun, was over the 
plain, The e of the cavalry had 
cleared the of the French right, 
and Carara galloped back to find the 
spot where he left his friend. 
A field on was found, in which 
he was ed and carried to the 
cam ut as the Count shook his 
hand at parting, a new roar of ar- 
tillery opened from the French posi- 
tion, fresh columns, which seemed 
to have been summoned by magic, 
poured out from the vineyards in the 
rear; @ charge of cavalry again en- 
dangered the Austrian advance, and 
the battle was evidently to be fought 
over again. “ Another charge, and 
we cut up the leading brigade,” ex- 
claimed. Carara, to the officer who 
now rode up from the general’s staff 
to take the command of the corps. 
“1 must wait. for orders,” said the 
officer, who was an aide-de-camp of 
Melas, and panpirens with the lethargy 
of his chief, another moment it 
was too late. The whole body of the 
French horse, thus unchecked, had 
fallen upon the Austrian line before 
it had time to throw itself into 
squares, The battalions, exhausted 
by long fighting, were broken by the 
impulse; they gave way, and the en- 
tire French line advancing, with 
drums beating, pushed their late con- 
querors across the plain. “ Let us 
try but one charge more,” expostu- 
lated Carara with his new leader. 
“ We may check the enemy, and at 
least cover the troops; they may rally 
yet.” He fixed his impatient eyes 
on the immovable aide-de-camp. 
“ Bring me the orders, sir,” was the 
solemn answer, “ From whom ?” 
burst. out, Carara—* from whom ? 
from the enemy, or the devil?” ex- 
claimed the gallant mutineer. 
“From both, if you please,’’ was 
the saturmine reply; “ in the mean- 
time, Lorder you under arrest.” 
Carara’s indignation mastered him; 
he saw all going to ruin. A mighty 
battle lost, perhaps an empire bro- 
ken down, by the formal stupidity of 
at slave of office. He turned round fe 
© regiment, exclaiming, “ Gentle- 
men, the General.sends us no- 
thing but poltroons, let every brave 
man follow me.” , The regiment. an- 
swered their favourite officer with 
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this desperate charge... The .lead- . 
ing brigade was cut through in 
all directions, and the column to- 
tally paralyzed, In the universal 
rout, Carara galloped into the spot 
where the eagle-bearer was retreat- 
ing, protected by a confused crowd 
of lancers and infantry. The Count 
was for the moment alone, he gave 
his charger the spur, and, with a 
bound, was in the centre of the 
throng. The conflict was keen, but 
short. A sabre blow on the arm that 
held the standard, sheared off arm 
and standard together. Another cut 
his way through the confused mass 
of pikes and bayonets that pushed 
at him in all quarters, and with a 
lance-wound. in his side, and a bul- 
let in his shoulder, both equally un- 
felt for the time, he darted, eagle in 
hand, out of the melée, and rejoined 
his regiment, who received him with 
shouts of admiration, - 

But all was.too late. From the 
eminence which the cavalry. had 
reached in this victorious charge, the 
whole Austrian infantry was seen in 
full retreat. The French masses 
were again covering the plain, and 
the long lines of smoke continually 
advancing towards the camp of Me- 
las, shewed both that the enemy was 
in overwhelming force, and that the 
General had given up the day. 

Night was falling, but the cannon 
still roared far to the west, and the 
flashing of the infantry fire became 
rapidly visible as the dusk thicken- 
ed. It was evident that the field wag 
lost, and the Hungarian Guard, now 
left almost alone, looked round for 
the tardy commandant, who was se 
fond of waiting for orders. He was 
nowhere to be found. His orders 
had not called him to join in beat- 
ing the French brigade, and he had 
left the regiment to transact that 
matter for themselves, and galloped 
back to the camp. The only. thiag 
now to be done was to reach the 
camp, and endeavour to cover the 
retreat. As they moved off, Carara’s 
horse startled at something under 
his feet; it was a headless, body in 
the uniform, of the Austrian staff. 
The tardy aide-de-camp had better 
have taken, his chance even in the 
charge, A twelve-pound shot from 
one of the French heavy guns, had 
rolled across his gallop, and carried 
his: head to the foot of the next tree, 
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uietl ether. 
. eae cadena advanced, the 
signs of defeat grew more frequent 
and fatal. Horse, foot, and artillery, 
crossed each other’s way. Baggage- 
Wwaggons were overthrown, troops 
plundering, guns lying onthe ground 
with their traces cut, and their 
horses floundering to get loose, or 
running wild about the field. The 
wounded were lying by hundreds, 
scattered over the ground, crying 
vainly to be carried off. Generals, 
thatseemed to have lost their senses ; 
Staff as senseless as their Generals ; 
Colonels looking for their regi- 
‘ments, and regiments shouting out 
for their Colonels, were hurrying in 
all directions ;—fury, folly, execra- 
tion, frenzy, misery —all were let 
loose ; and, in the mean time, the 
whole mass of 50,000 men were in- 
sensibly pusited to the edge of the 
Bormida. The confusion thickened. 
There had been no lines of retreat 
originally pointed out in the Gene- 
ral’s plan, for he had looked on the 
victory as certain. ‘The Bormida was 
a deep and rapid stream, impagsable 
on foot or horseback, and with but 
one crazy bridge, that would have 
broken down with the first baggage- 
waggon. The army was inevitably 
tuined. The report was, that the 
General-in-chief was either drunk, 
or asleep, or dead. General Zach, 
the second in command, had been 


* seen to fall into the hands of the 


French dragoons. Elsnitz, the most 
gallant officer of the army, and 
whose conduct of the cavalry had 
entitled him to the highest praise, 
had lost an arm by a cannon-shot, 
and been carried off the field two 
hours before. All was confusion 
beyond remedy. 
ut even in the routed army there 
were brave spirits still, and a few 
regiments of hussars, remy on by 
the gallant discipline of the Hunga- 
rians, still covered the confusion 
from the immediate sight of the 
enemy. | 
It was now dark, and the retreat 
was still pushed by the French, evi- 
dently with the design of throwing 
the whole Austrian army into the 


Bormida. By the flash of one of the 
batteries, which had just commenced 
its fire on the retreating cavalry, Ca- 
xara saw the countenance of a man 
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- where the head and the ball now lay 


struggling his way towards him 
through the crowd. With a mixture 
of grief and gladness he recognised 
his friend, the Colonel, who on hear- 
ing the tumult approach the camp, 
had torn himself out of the surgeon’s 
hands, mounted, and come to share 
the fate of hisregiment. There was 
no time for further explanation; for 
a rush of the whole French cavalry 
upon the broken battalions, drove 
them like one vast surge tothe brink, 
and another rush drove them in. Ca- 
rara felt himself helplessly whirled 
along in this living earthquake, and 
the Colonel had only a moment to 
grasp his friend’s bridle, and lead 

im along with him, when they were 
both plunged in the centre of the 
Bormida. 

The torrent was covered with men, 
screaming, plunging, struggling for 
life, stabbing each other and drown- 
ing. By what fortune Carara es- 
caped from this scene of horror, he 
could not tell. But he at last found 
himeelf sitting steedless, on the op- 
posite shore, with the colonel by his 
side. “ You have saved my life, Colo- 
nel,” said he, “ but to what pur- 

ose? It was my wish to have died 
in that field, or in that stream, but 
your friendship was too active.” —*“I 
feel that I am dying, Count Carara,” 
said the Colonel, “ it was I who dis- 
entangled you from your charger 
and drew you upon the ae ~ 
acknowledgments,” said he, with a 
melancholy wave of his hand, “ I am 
more than rewarded. If [havea con- 
solation at this hour, it is that I can 
disburden my mind of the load of 
wretchedness that has bowed me for 
years. Look upon me, Count! Have 
you no recollection of these features 
in earlier life?” Carara looked in 
vain. “ Have you no remembrance 
then of the name of Count Alexander 
Torriano?” His hearer started. He 
had known him for one of the most 
distinguished of his rivals, and one 
with whom he had even disputed the 
Lady Julia’s hand at the point of the 
sword. “ Youknew so much then,” 
said the Colonel, with a faint smile, 
“ but you do not know all. I amano 
Hungarian. I loved the incomparable 
woman who is now your wife. You 
risked your life for her, and you de- 
served her; but the curse of Italy 
was upon me, and I swore revenge. 
I could not in honour call to the field 
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an 
int a ‘matt’ who had'¢iven ‘mem 
_ iiy/fien rf eats 
po snes the night 


when poe Wore jalouing trot 
the fete in Paves? The dagger that 
broke ‘itt “your side? ‘That dagver 
was mine’?”” “Carara half sprang 
from ‘the ground, but the déecp de- 
jection of the countenance that now 
looked on ‘him, disarmed all resent- 
ment. 

“You ‘may well scorn the base- 
ness Of the act,” said the dying man; 
“but no'scorn of yours could equal 
my own:'’ The moment I gave the 
blow, I would have given worlds ‘to 
retract ‘it.’ I was frantic when I 
strack it. I was still moré’ frantic 
when I'saw you fall. “Tcursed my- 
self in my agony. I wowtli' have 

lunged” the ‘weapon ‘into ‘My’ own 
eatt; ‘but T then thought that'T had 
left it'in yours. Twas overwhelmed 
with So bitter'a sense ‘of the’ basenéss 
of my ¢rimé, ‘that I’ rust‘ have’ pre 
claimed my infamy to justic but for 
the loss'of my sentes.“'T 'hecatit''a 
lunatic; M family,’ for ‘thé dviitile 
reves of yrétovery, an absénce 
rom scehes where every hotir threat- 
ened ‘insanity again, ‘sent. me into 
Hungaty, where noble ‘bratich ‘of 
our house had beén Tong settled. I 
entetéd thé ‘Imperial’sé a ‘and in 
amt ervice” wa was ‘Wihap cf com- 
Perel aid Course Ufa oR binatic 
mis. “tO visit! Itdly “once more. 
My feven é flamed agin Tt was'a 
canker ‘fit, xy heait;’ a ‘devil that 
possessed ime hight and day. 1 de- 
termined ‘on your destruction. To 







prevent ‘any cdmpunctious’ ‘change 
of mind, aa myself by a vow 
at ‘the’ al av mockery! to 
accoi estruction. But 
not By eel or the dagger. Not 
by ia .. Thad ‘too fierce a 
¢0 patti thé “agony ‘of my 
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was for the’ were ylses, 
into studies that muét 
der the ‘eyé of our jealous: cofern 
mént. I sueceéded.'* Bat th ' 
vernment foiled'me;‘and'I found 
a temporary surveillance* would be 
your highest infliction. ’ I desired 
more. I prompted you to seek the 
Emperor ata season, and by a route, 
which, to your habits, rendered death 
almost inevitable. Careless ‘of my 
life, if I could extinguish yours, I led 
you into the very'region of the ava- 
Janches. We both escaped by mira- 
cle; and I found that my work was 
to be begun once more. ‘IT set to it 
subtilely."’ I involved ‘you in the ob- 
ligations of 4 services, which abound- 
in all the chances’ of ruin'to'a man 
of spirit and fashion, of susceptibility 
and genius: ~~ The’ ‘hazard table or 
the sword; thé dissi ie ger of apro- 
digal” re giment,” an the* vices ofa 
Hotigee ‘city, ‘the ‘dagger of ‘the 
ravo, or the riske‘of the field, all lay 
in Wait forthe man; whom T honour- 
éd, esteemed, ‘and even loved, but 
whose! death P had’ sworn ‘by ail the 
‘Solemn vows that could’ pledge: the 
resolution ofa human being.” ; 
“His yoice sank at thé words';‘a tear 
broke down his cheek; and he fell 
into Carara’s arms. ee. have buta few 
words more to say,” said lie,reco- 
vering, “ nd I feel it something like 
a sign of Heaven’s mercy, that' Pam 
permitted thus to atone by my shame 
for my crime. Angry at'your con- 
tinued escape, yet delighted at ‘your 
continued advance in honour; out- 
rageous with myself for my designs 
against your life, but still desperate- 
ly bound by my vow; I entered'the 
field this day with the determination 
that neither of us should survive. 
But it was to be otherwise.’ ‘The 
sabre was already raised in my band 
to strike the blow; when the French- 
man’s bullet’ struek mei! Thank 
Heaven for my fall.” Carara’s'coun- 
tenance shewed the astonished feel- 
ing with which he listened to this re- 
‘cital on the part of his fellow soldier. 
“T cannot die without your forgive- 
‘yess! at Poe $v the Prmaaeri weak- 
ay endéavouti: ‘his ‘hand, 
Pktidw, andab valle # le treach- 
of the'déedé But. was borrivan 
aA fia Dwg tented}! as wealbdre, 
Che Tifidst Of tedathery.-Reverige 
jneulcated inte’ my frame! from 
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night which we passed together in 
your palace, desolated as it was, in 
the presence of your admirable wife, 
who did not know the changed fea- 
tures of the man whom she had 
scorned ; even that night was a new 
fount of fire in my soul—it roused the 
undying worm again in me—it shed 
deadly poison in every vein; but all 
is at anend. And now let me do one 


last act of justice to myself. While [. 


lay in the agony of a wound this day, 
which I knew to be mortal, I heard 
that the regiment were retiring, and 
that all was lost. My revenge was 
gone. A brighter spirit had dawned 
upon my mind, even on that bed. IL 
rose, against all remonstrance, with a 
determination to expend the last 
wreck of a worthless and unhappy 
life in rescuing yours. I forced my 
feeble way through the route with 
that sole purpose, I found you ina 
spot which must have .been. your 
— At the moment when the 

rench battery were preparing to 
throw in a fire which must have torn 
every man within range to pieces, I 
turned your horse’s head into the 
stream. There.was but thechoice of 
hazards, and, thank Heaven, J chose 
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fortunately for my gallant and gene- 
rous friend.” His voice faded away 
into a whisper as he spoke; he at- 
tempted a few inarticulate words 
more, and lay clasping Carara’s hand, 
The roar of the French guns, as they 
drove the last remnant of the unfor- 
tunate army over the bridge of the 
Bormida, were the requiem to the 
warrior. Carara caught his last 
breath, and bore him in his arms to 
the little church, which stood like an 
asylum of peace in the midst of the 
turbulence and horrors of war. The 
solitary priest who remained, laid 
him in an honourable grave. 

The French . victory instantly 
changed the face of affairs in the 
north of Italy. Bonaparte, eager to 
conciliate all parties, and fond of po- 
pularity among his countrymen, 
commanded that all the injuries done 
by the preceding government should 
cease, all the losses be compensated, 
and all the exiles restored. Padua 
came under the general change, and 
the Count Carara saw himself once 
more a proud husband, a happy fa- 
ther, and the lord of an inheritance 
worthy of his trials and his name. 
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